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Easter, 1906. 



A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
A.D. 1J06. 

ll^iLQRiMAGES to the holy places and the shrines of 
liy the Saints were some of the most constant features 
of mediaeval life. In England the special chapels 
and altars and tombs to which the people flocked to 
pay their devotions, or to beg the intercession of Our 
Lady and the Saints to obtain some favour from Qod 
Ahnighty, were almost coimtless; and to the ports 
nearest to the more renowned Sanctuaries, such 
as Glastonbury and Walsingham and Canterbury, 
shiploads of foreign pilgrims were brought; just as 
other shiploads of English were borne across the sea 
to Rome and Compostella. In the fifteenth century^ 
and particularly towards it close, this Catholic spirit 
of devotion displayed itself perhaps more conspicuously 
than in earlier days. Caxton tells us in the Preface 
to ** The Cordyal "—a tract on the Four Last Things — 
that the book was translated by Earl Rivers ; '* who 
sythen the tyme of the grete tribulacion and adversitie 
of my saide lorde, hath been ful vertuously occupied, 
as in goyng of pilgrimagis to Seint James in Qalice ; 
to Rome ; to St. Barthylmew ; to St. Andrew ; Ip St., 
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2 A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

Mathew in the royalme of Naples and to Seint Nicholas 
of Bar in Puyle and other dyverse holy places." 

Of pilgrimages such as these of Earl Rivers 
unfortunately we have very few accounts, and these are 
at best very meagre and unsatisfactory. There is, 
indeed, one exception, and that is the stoiy of a 
"Pylgrymage of Sir Richard Quylforde" to the Holy 
Land, in the year 1506, which was printed in 1511 
by Richard Pynson. It is such a rare book however 
that Sir Henry Ellis, when editing the tract for the 
Camden Society in the year 1851, considered 
that the copy in the Grenville Library at the British 
Museum was probably imique. Issued more than 
fifty years ago to the members of a Society, it is 
possibly little known at the present day, and it may not 
be without interest to give some account of this 
pilgrimage taken from Sir Henry Ellis' reprint. 

The journey to Jerusalem in those days was not only 
most arduous, but took a goodly sum of money to accom- 
plish. When Richard the First arrived at Marseilles, he 
is said to have foimd quite a number of would-be 
pilgrims to the Holy Places, who had waited so long 
a time that their funds were entirely exhausted. In the 
eleventh century we hear of a vast pilgrimage consisting 
of thirty Norman Knights and clerks, which at one 
time was the nucleus of a body of some seven thousand 
pilgrims which had gradually gathered together. 
Ingulph, who tells the story, says that when this 
company got among the Arabs, they were quickly 
'' eviscerati de infinitis pecuniis " otherwise '' baksheesh.'' 
Having made their pilgrimage they returned home; 
but ^' de triginta equitibus, qui de Normannia pingues 
exivimus, vix viginti pauperes peregrini, et omnes 
pedites, macie multa attenuati, reversi sumus." 
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A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 3 

As a rule English pilgrims to Jerusalem would 
make their way to Marseilles and thence proceed bj 
ship to Jaffa. Towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
however, after there had been a long break in the 
continuity of English pilgrimages to the Holy Land, 
the route chosen was by Venice to Palestine. We 
find this to have been the case with Sir Richard 
Guildford's party, and with that of Sir Richard 
Torkington who followed in their footsteps in 1517. 
At the close of the former account the ?n*iter states that 
''pilgrims are always accustomed to take their galley 
immediately after Corpus Xti day " from Venice, and he 
explains that it was because they delayed their 
departure till six weeks later that they were on their 
return caught by **the stormy weather" of **the 
dread wynter season." 

Before speaking of Sir Richard Quildford and his 
journey, it is interesting to remark that the pilgrimage 
of Sir Richard Torkington was conducted on the 
same lines as that of his predecessor in more ways than 
one. The accoimt of the first pilgrimage was printed 
by Pynson in 1511, and without doubt the pilgrims 
of 1517 took a copy of the little volume with them 
as their '' Baedeker," and again and again descriptions, 
for instance, are given in the words of the print. This is 
a practice not uncommon in the later pilgrimages 
and tends to render their record useless and uninteresting. 
Earlier voyages were made use of, as modern guide books 
sometimes now are by those who kept diaries of 
their travels abroad, and whole passages were ''lifted" 
from the earlier accounts to adorn the pages of 
the later. 

Sir Richard Guildford, the chief pilgrim, was a man of 
some note in England. He was bom at Rolvenden 



4 A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

in Kent about the middle of the fifteenth century. He 
was probably with Henry VH. at the battle of Bosworth 
in 1485, and he held many of&ces of trust under the 
first Tudor sovereign until 1506, when he set out 
on his journey to Jerusalem. On the 7th of April 
of that year he made his will, and next day, accompanied 
by John Whitby, prior of Gisbum in Yorkshire, a 
chaplain, who subsequently wrote the account of the 
journey, and some two or three others, he embarked 
at Rye on the first stage of his journey to Palestine. 

*** The Wednesday at night in Passion Week, which 
was the 8th day of April, the year of Our Lord God 
1506, about ten o'clock the same night, we shipped 
at Rye in Sussex and the next day, which was Shyr 
Thursday about noon, we landed at Kyryell (Criel 
at the mouth of the Teres) and rode to Dieppe the 
same night." The next momiug they pushed on 
towards Rouen, stopping to hear their Good Friday 
"divine Service" at T6tes and remaining for Holy 
Saturday and Easter day at the formep cathedral city. 

The pilgrims then passed through France, Savoy 
and North Italy to Venice which they reached on 
the 16th of May. Here they remained some weeks 
waiting for a ship to take them to Jaffa. During 
that time they went to Padua for the feast of St. 
Anthony, which was kept with " Great Solemnity " on 
13th of June. "There was," says the writer of the 
travels, 'Hhe same day a solenm procession, whereat 
were borne many relics, and the number of doctors 
of Civil Law and of Physic was great exceedingly." 
The celebrated abbey of St. Justina struck these 
Englishmen and they describe it as ''a place of Black 
monks, right delectable, and also solitary." 



^ The spelling has been modernised throoghoat. 
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A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 5 

Retuming to Venice the pilgrims visited the 
sanctuaries and shrines of the *Gity of the Sea.' At 
St. Mark's they noted the wonderful jewels and precious 
relics. "There is a great Chalice of fine gold of 
curious work set with many precious stones," says 
the author, ** which is in height three quarters of a 
yard; it is too large to use at Masse, but they use 
it in adorning the altar at principal times and in 
their procession on Corpus Christi day. There are 
also two great candlesticks among others of wonderful 
greatness, that are right curiously wrought and are 
fine gold, garnished all over with stones of great price." 

These English visitors were evidently delighted 
with their experiences at Venice. " The richness, 
the sumptuous buildings, the religious houses and 
the establishment of their justices and coimcils, with all 
other things," says the chronicler, **maketh the city 
glorious, and surmounteth in Venice above all places 
that I ever saw." Then after describing the festival 
of the " Marriage of the Sea " held upon the day of Our 
Lord's Ascension he speaks of the great day of Corpus 
Christi, "on which was the most solemn procession 
that I ever saw. There went Pageants of the Old 
Law and the New Law, joining together the figures 
of the Blessed Sacrament in such number and so 
apt and convenient for the feast, that it would make 
any man joyous to see it. And besides that it was 
a great marvel to see the great number of religious 
folk and of schools, which we call brotherhoods or 
fellowships, with their devices, all of whom bore 
Ughts of a wondrous goodly fashion. And between 
each of the pageants went little children of both kinds, 
gloriously and richly dressed, bearing in their hands 
in rich cups or other vessels some pleasant flowers or other 
well smelling or rich stuff, dressed as angels to adorn 
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the said procession. The form and manner thereof 
exceeded all other that ever I saw so much that I cannot 
write it. The Duke sat in Saint Mark's Church in 
right high state, with all the Seigniory and all the 
pilgrims present. The Duke thus sitting, the said 
procession came by him and began to pass about 
seven o'clock, and it was past twelve before the said 
procession came once about, passing by as fast as 
they might go." 

It was on Friday, July the 3rd, that the galley 
with the pilgrims on board left the harbour of Venice 
and anchored for the night a few miles outside. No 
doubt the usual ceremonies for the starting of a ship 
with pilgrims on board were carried out in this instance. 
The Priests and Clerks first mounted to the round-top- 
castle and chanted psalms and litanies for a prosperous 
voyage. This was followed by the Veni Creator in 
which all joined, and during the singing of which 
the sails were set in God's name and the vessel started 
on its way to the strains of the Salve Regina. 

I pass over the account of the voyage and of the 
places the pilgrims visited by the way. They landed 
when they could to procure provisions and to hear 
Mass; as for instance at Cyprus, where the writer 
notes: — "We went on land to Mass, and refreshed 
us with fresh victuals." About forty miles from Jaffa 
a pilgrim ship crossed them on its return journey. 
These pilgrims had left Venice three weeks ahead of them, 
had made their pilgrimage and were on their way 
back to the Adriatic. The Holy Land was first sighted 
on Monday the 17th of August " and as soon as we had 
sight of (it)," says our author, " we sang Te Deum and 
thanked joyously Almighty God that had given us such 
grace to have once the sight of that most holy landi'' 
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The next day, Tuesday, " at night about 6 o'clock,*' 
that was the 18th day of August they came to Jaffa 
and anchored in the roadstead. But their weary stay 
on board a ship was not yet at an end : before they 
dare land they had to send to Jerusalem to the warden 
of Mount Sion to come and conduct them into the Holy 
City ; and they were compelled to wait seven days 
before " the lords of Jerusalem and Rama " — without 
whose presence and conduct no Pilgrim can land," 
were able to come to the port. Two more days were 
spent in debating what tribute should be paid for 
liberty to disembark ; and so it was not until August 
the 27th, almost eight weeks after taking ship at 
Venice, that the Pilgrims set foot upon the soil of 
Palestine. On landing fresh troubles were awaiting 
them: **a8 we came out of the boat" writes the 
chaplain, " we were received by the Mamelukes and 
Saracens, and put into an old Cave (every one) by name 
and tally, their scrivener even writing our names man 
by man as we entered into the presence of the said 
Lords. And there we lay in the same grotto or cave all 
day Friday, upon bare, stinking stable ground, as well 
night as day, right evilly entreated by the Moors." 

In the early morning of Saturday, August the 29th, 
the pilgrims were allowed to leave Jaffa and put up for 
the night in the hospital built for the reception of 
ta^vellers at Rama by Duke Philip of Burgundy. 
There was nothing there, however, but the bare waUs, 
except a well of fresh water ** which was much to 
our comfort." Here both Sir Richard Guildford and 
the Prior of Gisbum became so ill that they could 
not move again, and ** therefore " says the writer, 
** with great difficulty and outrageous cost, we purveyed 
camels for them and certain Mamelukes to conduct them 
in safety to Jerusalem." It is hardly necessary for 
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the writer to add that these people " entreated us very 
evily and took much more for their pains than their 
covenant " bargained for. 

I need not give the details of the visits made to the 
Holy Places minutely narrated in the account. The 
pilgrims were lodged close to the Holy Sepulchre and 
the Franciscans saw to their necessaries, if not to their 
comforts, and acted as their guides during the time 
of their stay, ** informing and showing us," says our 
author, ** the holy places within the Holy Land." 

Neither Sir Richard Guildford nor the Prior of 
Gisbum were able to be with the pilgrims on their 
visits to the shrines of the Holy City, and the 
neighbourhood. In fact, the illness which had 
developed during their voyage and which had declared 
itself on their first landing was aggravated by their 
transport on the back of camels to Jerusalem, where on 
Saturday, 5th September, as our author relates, '' Master 
Prior of Gisbum, deceased about two or three o'clock in 
the afternoon ; and the same night late, he was had to 
Mount Sion and there buried. And the Sunday at 
night, about one or two of the clock after midnight, my 
Master Sir R. Guildford, whom God assoyle, deceased 
and was had the same morning to Mount Sion before 
day." 

" And the same Monday, Our Lady's Even, the Nativity, 
all the pilgrims came to Mount Sion, to the burying 
of my said Master Guildford, where was done by the 
friars as much solenm service as might be done for 
hiDQu" The death of the two chief Englishmen among 
the pilgrims did not long delay their companions in 
making the usual round of sight seeing and in 
performing the required spiritual exercises. Li fact 
*' after the funeral the same afternoon we went," says 
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A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 9 

the writer, " to Bethany, which is beyond the Mount 
of Olivet, about four miles from Jerusalem." Thence 
they passed on to the Jordan valley, visited Jericho and the 
Dead Sea " where sometime stood the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrha. Also beside the Dead Sea is the statue 
of Salt of Lot's wife, but," adds our author, ** that place 
standeth so that it is very laborious to see." Having 
seen everything that was to be seen and having gained 
all the indulgences to be obtained at the various shrines, 
" we made us ready," writes the chaplain, " and by one 
assent dressed ourselves to return to our galley. And 
there we took humbly our leave of the holy places 
and of the most blessed city of Jerusalem, reckoning 
ourselves not so happy to see any more the same in all 
our lives, and thanking Almighty God with all our 
hearts for the great grace that he had given us, to 
see and visit the same blessed places and the holy 
city once in our lives before we died. And thus 
with right light and joyous hearts, warned by our 
dragomen and guides, we all came to Mount Sion on 
Monday, the 14th day of September, the which was Holy 
Rood day, about three o'clock in the afternoon. There 
we found all ready, the Lords Mamelukes, as well of 
Jerusalem as of Rama and others, with their folks to the 
number of three hundred horsemen, to conduct us 
to Jaffa. And so, there at the said Mount Sion we took 
our asses and rode forth at the said time, and we never 
alighted to bait them until we came to Rama, which is 
thirty long miles from Jerusalem. And, about two 
hours before day that same night we came to Rama and 
alighted there at the Hospital, being right weary of that 
journey, for the beasts we rode upon were right weak 
and right simple and evilly trimmed to joiimey with." 

After a couple of days rest the returning pilgrims 
reached Jaffa " soon after noon " on Thursday, the 17th 
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of September. They had another experience of the 
Jaffa grotto or cave where they had suffered so much on 
their first landing in the country. ** Here we lay in the 
grotto," writes our author, "all that night, and were 
right evilly treated by the Saracens in many ways; 
and (we were) in great fear, which were too long to 
write." 

** Friday about night time, with great difficulty, with 
much patience and also with large departing of our 
money (more " baksheesh ") we were delivered on board 
of our galley, and Saturday, the 19th day of September, 
we made sail homeward with right great joy . " The return 
journey from Jaffa to Venice was full of adventure. HI 
luck seemed to pursue the vessel, which was driven 
about out of its course by constant storms. There were 
rumours too of Moorish vessels that were on the look 
out for the pilgrim ships to exact ransom from them, and 
which had already " lately taken many sails of Christian 
men." Once when the **wind began to enforce and 
blew outrageously," and " all night indured a wondrous 
great tempest, as well by exceeding over blowing of 
wind as by continual lightning," the ship had to run 
before the storm over a hundred miles back on its 
course. At another time, on AU HaUow's Eve, they had 
no sooner started from their shelter, than the storm 
again sprung up with renewed violence. They were 
then nearly being cast on a desert island, and only got 
an anchor to hold when all had given themselves up for 
lost. For ** by this time" says our author, *'we were 
almost driven upon the rock, which was hideous and 
almost fearful to look upon ; which rocks with all the 
isles are deserts, and upon the coasts of Turkey, which 
caused us to be the more in fear, in so much every man 
made himself ready to (appear before) Almighty God, 
and dressed themselves in readiness with such things as 
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A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 11 

they thought would best help them on shore to save 
their lives. And no one waited for any other, but every 
man made shift for his escape as Almighty God would 
give them grace." 

Then they ran short of provisions and were driven 
almost to desperation, but providentially came in si^t 
of the isle of Candia ; whereof says the writer " we made 
great joy, not only for the happy escape from the great 
danger we were late in, but also for the lack and 
scarcity of victuals that was in our galley, for not only 
the patron, but also the pilgrims and the sailors 
were clearly disprovided of bread, wine and all other 
victuals." So ** the next morning we landed there, and 
after Mass we rested ourselves and refreshed us after 
our great fear and trouble with such victuals and 
necessaries as we found there, and so re-comforted 
ourselves after the great scarceness that we had 
sustained many days before." 

The storms, however, were still to trouble them. One 
night in November, our author says "there arose a 
marvellous great tempest and exceeding rain, and with the 
greatest rage of wind that ever I saw in all my life ; and so 
incessantly it continued all that night, in so much where 
we had out two anchors they held not firmly, but raised 
and dragged by the violence of that outrageous storm, 
by the force whereof we were almost driven upon a 
rocky shore. And great pity it was to see what 
tribulation and fear the mariners had that night and also 
the pilgrims, who rose from our lodgings and drew 
together, and devoutly and fearfully sang Salve Regina 
and other anthems, and we all gave money and vowed 
a pilgrimage to our blessed Lady de Miraculis at Venice 
. . . and likewise the mariners (promised to) make 
a pilgrimage at their own costs and charges — and with 
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great devotion and prayer of some well disposed 
pilgrims there, and every man hanging in this great 
fear, with the outrageous cries and clamours of the 
mariners, they let fall the third anchor, which thanks be 
to Almighty God, held fast and kept our galley from 
driving any further and so we rode out the fierce storm 
for that night." 

And so sometimes beaten by the storm out of their 
course, sometimes lying in the trough of the sea, without 
wind enough to steady their vessel, sometimes hanging 
on to their anchors, hoping that the gales would pass 
and fair weather would follow, they spent the weeks till 
the New Year's day, which came upon a Friday. The 
change of fortune however, did not come with the 
beginning of January. For " the night following there 
arose a wondrous great tempest of exceeding much 
wind. And therewith it rained and hailed so 
unreasonably that no man might look forth above the 
hatches. And by the force of this tempest we were fain 
to strike all our sails and drift in the sea as God would. 
And what for the great cry and noise of the mariners 
and galyettes, and for the noise and sight of the 
hideous and fearful storm and tempest, there was no 
man that took any rest that night. (And though) soon 
after midnight the great tempest began to swage 
and wax less, howbeit the wrought (up) seas tossed and 
rolled us right grievously." 

All things, however, come to an end, and on Monday 
the 25th of January the three English pilgrims reached 
Venice once more, " wondrous glad and joyous of 
our safe arrival there and thanked Almighty God, as we 
had cause to do " ; for they had been nineteen weeks 
and one day on the sea coming from Jaffa. At Venice 
they only delayed long enough to accomplish their 
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A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 13 

vowed pilgrimage to the Madonna deUa Salute^ and then 
tiuned their faces homeward. Five weeks after leaving 
Venice they reached Calais, and on the 9th of March, 
1507, they landed at Dover, having been absent from 
England on their pilgrimage one whole year all but 
twenty-nine dajrs. 

F, A. Oasquet. 
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A STATESMAN AND HIS MAPS. 



SOME years ago I had occasion to consult an ancient 
atlas. A cursory examination of it, however, 
proved it to be useless for the purpose then engaging 
my attention. I therefore put it aside — but with the 
resolution of looking into it more carefully at some 
other time in consequence of the importance which, 
as it seemed to me, attached to it for extrinsic reasons. 
The "some other time" has recently presented its 
opportimity, and the readers of the Downside Review 
may be interested in the notes on it which are here 
offered to them ; on the other hand, they may not. 

One old atlas is, after all, likely to be very much 
like any other old atlas; nor is there anything very 
peculiar about this particular one, if regarded merely 
in itself. It is printed ; and a copy of it which may 
be seen in the Map Department of the British Museum 
would, possibly, not attract much attention. But the 
special copy here being dealt with, though of the 
same edition as the one just referred to, is ranked 
and catalogued as a manuscript. The reason for 
this is that the backs and margins of most of the 
maps contained in it have been utilised for notes. 
The atlas in question belonged to the great Lord 
Burghley, and these notes were made, some by 
himself in his own characteristic handwriting, others for 
his use by one of his secretaries. It is this fact that 
gives the atlas its peculiar value and interest. 

As regards the printed atlas itself, it is that prepared 
by Christopher Saxton, a Yorkshireman, who enjoys the 
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distdnction of haTing published the first priixted atlas of 
England and Wales and their various counties. 
Thomas Seckford, Esquire, of Suffolk, Master of the 
Requests to Queen Elizabeth, acted as the patron 
of the xindertaking ; and therefore, with some fitness, 
that gentleman's coat of arms appears on each map 
of the series, together with those of the Queen. The 
latter are variously treated in the different maps. 
Sometimes they are encircled by the Garter ; sometimes 
they show her special supporters, the lion and the dragon ; 
sometimes they are drawn with, sometimes without, 
crest and badge &c., Saxton spent nine years travelling 
all over the country with licence to make surveys 
for his work. He employed Flemings as well as 
Englishmen in the work of engraving his plates, and, 
in most instances, the names of the engravers appear. 
The work was begun to be published in 1574, and 
was finished about 1579. 

These maps are good and clear ; but the conventions 
then employed in some cases differed considerably 
from those with which we are familiar. Thus, 
nowadays, we represent altitudes by a maze of * hairy 
caterpillar '-Uke figures, crawling all over the surface ; 
then, an imcompromisingly plain hillock, something 
between a haycock and a molehill in shape, indicated 
the position of rising ground. No roads were marked ; 
nor were comparative distances then so much sought 
after, apparently, as the general location of a parish. 
The maps are dotted all over, at more or less regular 
intervals, with minute church towers in outline, with 
the names of the places they indicated engraved near 
by. There is no mistaking the rivers : they are not 
mere spider lines but wide streams. The maps were 
tinted by hand and these streams being painted a 
dark blue, their course is at once clear to the eye ; 
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bridges, too, are plainly indicated. 

Lord Burghley, though immersed in the intricacies of 
public business, was so amazingly industrious, that 
nothing, however minute and trivial, seemed to escape 
his vigilant attention. Every detail of the multi- 
tudinous and multifarious affairs always passing through 
his hands received his personal supervision, as anyone 
may see for himself who has the opportunity of turning 
over the pages of the vast collections preserved in 
various public and private depositories, covering nearly 
forty years of Elizabeth's forty-four years of reign, 
during which Lord Burghley was her faithful and 
astute minister. Hence if he noted this, — ^his — atlas, it 
must have been for some definite purpose ; and, in some 
cases, it is not hard to divine what that purpose was. 
Thus, the maps of Westmoreland and Northumberland, 
and the additional plan of the Bishopric of Durham, 
are enriched with voluminous notes about the fortifi- 
cations to ward off attacks from across the Scottish 
Border ; and his preoccupation with Scotland throughout 
his career is well known to students of history. But we 
cannot here reproduce all the notes that embellish 
nearly all these county maps ; and, therefore, we must be 
content to confine our attention mainly to our own 
portion, that is, to the maps of Somerset, Dorset, Devon, 
and Cornwall. 

The map of Somerset was published in 1575, but 
the engraver's name is wanting. By comparison with 
others, however, it woidd seem to be the work of 
Augustine Ryther, an Englishman. The title was 
left out, though the tablet to bear it was duly prepared — 
the only instance where such an omission occurs. 
Lord Burghley had the missing title supplied in ink. 
The royal arms are a speciaUy fine example, being 
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represented under a canopy whose ends are held up 
by puttiy very cleverly drawn. The arms are, quarterly, 
France and England, within the Garter, surmounted by 
the royal helmet, cap of maintenance and crest, and are 
flanked, in place of supporters, by shields of the arms of 
Ireland and Wales, both crowned. The Bristol Channel 
is rendered fearsome by a portentous sea monster, 
averaging in size some four of the ships depicted 
moving up or down that water-way. 

Our own village appears under a characteristically 
local guise, being described as Stratton in ye Voraeway. 
Other recognisable names of neighbouring townships 
as they appear in the map, are Holcombe, Benager, 
Enbero, Stoneaston, Farrinton, Paulton, Chilcompton, 
Kilmarston, Midsomemorton, Radstoke, Welton, More 
outlying spots, yet often visited by Gregorians, are: 
Cammerton, MeUes, Frome Selwood, Priddye (the 
mineries). Lye under Mendyp, Ashwick [and, marked 
near, * flie cole pite '], Stokeland [Stoke St. Michael], 
Doultyng, Shepton Mallet, Glassenbury, Chuton Mendyp, 
E. Hartre [East Harptree], Wokey hole, and, of course, 
*Chedder,' to which is appended the following note 
referring to a stream passing through two * haycocks ' 
representing the famous cliffs : — ** this spring driveth 
12 mills within one quarter of a mile of his head.*' 

The date when Burghley's notes were added cannot 
be accurately determined ; but the great seaman, Drake, 
is entered amongst the justices of the peace for Devon 
as * Franciscus Drake, miles ' : he was knighted in 1581. 
The Somersetshire justices are headed by Francis Earl 
of Bedford, who died in 1585 : so it may be inferred 
from these and other data, that the majority of the 
notes, particularly as to justices of the peace, were 
entered between these dates. Some, however, were 
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certainly added in 1592, others again as late as 1595; 
which proves that this atlas was the constant companion 
of Lord Burghley's studies. Every map contains 
evidence of this : for each bears neatly written here and 
there on its surface, now a hamlet omitted by the 
engraver, now a magistrate's name either at the place 
of his residence or the scene of his jurisdiction. The 
MS. Room copy now under survey differs from that 
in the Map Department in as much as it is enriched with 
nineteen extra maps and plans, hand-drawn, some being 
of special interest, such as the plan of Shrewsbury; 
above all, a coloured plan on vellum of Falmouth Haven, 
showing even the contour of the fields, and the situation 
of the dwellings around that estuary. The order of 
the maps in these two volumes is not the same, leading 
one to suppose that Lord Burghley used his maps 
in separate sheets, and that they were subsequently 
boimd up as we now have them : the binding, at any 
rate, is comparatively modem. 

The back of the map of Somersetshire bears the 
names of the justices of the peace of that County, 
at some date before 1585. They are as follows : — 

Sir John Stowell 
Sir John Clifton 
John Popham, Att. Gen. 
John Thynne 
Nicholas Wadham 
Henry Barkley 
Richard Warre 
Edward Popham 
Christopher Kenny 
Arthur Hopton 
Richard FitzJames 
William Bnreman 
John Lancaster j 

Edward St. BarlQ^S^^ 



1. 


Francis, Earl of Bedford 


15. 


2. 


William, Earl of Bath 


16. 


3. 


G«orge, Lord Audley 


17. 


4. 


John, Lord Stourton 


18. 


5. 


Thomas, Lord Paulett 


19. 


6. 


Sir Edward Seymour 


20. 


7. 


Sir Gteorge Speake 


21. 


8. 


Sir Amias Patdett 


22. 


9. 


Sir Qeorge Norton 


23. 


10. 


Sir John Yonng 


24. 


11. 


Sir John Sydenham 


25. 


12. 


Sir John Homer 


26. 


13. 


Sir John Horsey 


27. 


14. 


Sb Henry Portman 


28. 
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29. 


Jnhn Brett 


37. 


James Bisse 


30. 


George Sydeoham 


38. 


Alexander Ffynne 


31. 


John Coles 


39. 




32. 


Thomas Phillips 


40. 


John Keynes 


33. 


Gabriel Hawley 


41. 


William Hill 


34. 


Matthew Hatton 


42. 


Humphrey Windham 


35. 


Ridiard Watkins 


43. 


Samnel Norton 


36. 


John Sydenham 


44. 


John Franncis 



Those who are interested in such enquiries may 
care to trace out the careers of some of the more 
prominent members of this group. The name of 
Homer is indissolubly united in our minds with Mells — 
and the nursery rhyme. John Thynne was the builder 
of Longleat; Wadham was the founder of the college 
of that name at Oxford ; Matthew Hutton, afterwards 
Archbishop of York, was in our neighbourhood while 
Dean of Wells ; and it may be accepted as certain 
that Richard FitzJames was the father of five boys, 
Richard, Robert, Francis, James and Nicholas, who 
all matriculated together at Gloucester Hall, Oxford, 
on 17th March 1581-2. They are each described in 
the register as 'armigerifilius,' and were aged 
respectively at that date, 12, 11, 10, 9, and 7.* This 
detail is of particular interest to us Gregorians, for 
they were all recusants, as their entry at Gloucester 
Hall might lead us to expect. Little Nicholas when 
he grew up, became a priest ; and later joined St. 
Gregory's at Douay as a monk, being professed in 1608. 
And thus St. Gregory's in Somersetshire is connected 
with this entry.* 

1 [RegiBter of University of Oxford. III. 117]. 

' The first entiy of the lAher Qraduum of Si Gregory's is in Fr. Leander Jones' 
handwriting and is as follows : — 
R. P. Nicholans Fit£james. Badoniensis, de Redlinche. 

Anno Domini nostri Jesa Christi 1607, die 12^ mensis Maii cepimus 
conventnaliter habitare in dome condnctitia, qose turn spectabat ad Patree 
Trinitarios: qao die suscepit habitnm P. Nicolans FitzJames, jam presbyter 
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Lord Burghley's time was so fully occupied, and 
his earnestness of character is so well known, that it 
is impossible to think of his jotting down memoranda 
aimlessly or out of mere frivolity. If , then, the following 
statements seem impossible of proof, nay, improbable, 
we are constrained to admit at least that the great 
statesman himself must have implicitly believed them. 
Thus he notes that Brutus came to Britain in the 
year 2390 of the creation of the world, 112 years 
after the capture of Troy, 322 years before the founding 
of Rome, and 1000 years before * Dux Marcomannis ' was 
king of France, which State he founded in the year 
400 of the Christian era. This tends to give an 
Englishman a comfortable sense of ancestral antiquity 
over our Gallic neighbours. It should be noted, though, 
in parenthesis, that these figures don't quite fit; but let 
that pass. London was founded 321 years before Rome ; 
York 111 years later, in the 4th year of the reign 
of King David at Jerusalem. Edinburgh followed 
two years after. Leicester (or Caerleyl) was founded 
by Leyl, King of the Britons, 160 years grfter London, in 
the same year as Solomon began the building of the 
Temple. Canterbury, Winchester and Shaftesbury 

«ziBteiifi ; et profeBBionem emisit in eadem domo anno 1608, die 15® menais Mail. 
Priore et Vicario generali tunc temporis A. R. P. Augaatino Bradahao de S. 
Joanne, monacho professo S. Martini Compoatellani, et magistro novitiorum 
R. P. Leandro de S. Martino, ejusdem monasterii CompoBtellani monacho expresse 
profeaao. Vivit adbuo dictua P. Nicolaus FitzJamea, in Miaaione Anglica strenue 
et landabiliter laboiana. Foit per atiquot annoa Prior S. Laurentii in Dei 
Costodia, vulgo Dolowart, prope Muaaipontum in Lotliaringia. 

The Oxford UniTeraity Register shows that D. Nicholas was bom about 
1574 or 1575» and not in 1560 aa stated in Abbot Snow's Nearollogy. He died 
at Stoorton, Wilts, on 16th May, 1652. 

It ia of interest to note, also from the lAher Qraduum, the form of profession 
made by our first Gregorian clothed and professed. It runs thus: ''promitto 
stabilitatem, conyersionem meorum morum, perpetuam clausuram, et obedientiam 
secundum Regulam Sti Benedicti, in Congregatione Vallesoletana, coram Deo 
Ac." Thia is probably the form brought from Spain, and then ia^ use iuj the 
Congpegation of Vallodolid. Digitized by LjOOglC 
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(or Septonia) were fotinded by Rudhudibras, 8th King 
of the Britons, 201 years later than London, in the 
time of Joel and Zacharias. Bath owns for its founder, 
as we all know, Bladud, 9th King of the Britons, 
and was brought into existence by him 214 years 
after London ; and he " ibidem composuit balnea callida : 
eo tempore Elias vixit:" thus giving it its proper 
antiquity and glory. Gloucester is by comparison 
painfully modem and upstart, being in existence 
only since the time when St. Peter had his See at 
Antioch. Colchester (or Caercoel, as it was known 
in British times), is of special interest as it serves 
to locate, as to time, a well known personage of our 
youth. It was founded A.D.297, by Coel, King of 
the Britons ; this must be the venerable personage 
of whom the nursery rhyme sings, attributing to him 
a character for joviaHty and mirth, and a fondness 
for string music, good cheer, and tobacco. This latter 
trait of course puts Sir Walter Raleigh out of 
court by 1200 years as the introducer of the noxious 
weed. Other cities whose antiquity is here vouched for 
by Lord Burghley are Shrewsbury or Salop, known 
to the Britons as Penguent ; Caerlyon in Wales, Lincoln 
(British: Caerludcoyt), Bristol or Brenestow, Norwich 
and Yarmouth (or Jernmouth), whose parish church, it 
is noted, was founded by the celebrated Herbert de 
Losinga (j 1119), first bishop of Norwich.' 

Other miscellaneous items in Lord Burghley 's own 
hand-writing include notes on our latitude and longitude, 
distances and measurements. Thus *' in the midst of 
the Isle of Britain " the longitude is 19^ and the 
latitude 53^.30 '. Carlisle or Newcastle may serve for the 

' These jottings are doubtless the result of Lord Burghley's reading of Stowe's 
Florea HiBtoriarum, or Geoffrey of Monmouth's ChronicU, ^jT^V^oT^^ 
veracious history. igtizedby ^ 
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longitude ; Newbury, Warwick, or Skipton for the 
latitude." " From Dover to the Cape of Cornwall 
[Land's End], 320 miles ; from Cornwall by the Irish 
Sea to Caithness, 800 miles ; the circuit by Polydore 
[Vergil] is 1720 miles," thus differing considerably 
from CsBsar's estimate, 2,000 miles, which is also 
mentioned. Elsewhere we find '* 5 foot make a pass, 
125 pass make a furlong, 8 furlongs make a mile, 278 
turns of a cartwheel whose compass is commonly 18 
foot, make a mile." 

Such irrelevances, however, do not form the staple of 
the notes. One page is devoted to " the number of all 
the parsonages and vicarages within every city and 
county of the realm of England, extracted out of the 
Queen's Majesty's records of the First Fruits and 
Tenths remaining in the Exchequer." There is no call 
to give the items here ; but the totals may be of 
interest, since the source of information is official. The 
parsonages or rectories were 5342 in number, the 
vicarages 3389, or 8731 livings in aU. 

Among other points of general interest may be 
mentioned several routes to London from various parts 
of the country, the stages being given in each case ; but 
it would be too lengthy to insert these details here. 
The routes are : from Walsingham, 94 miles ; from 
Berwick via York, 260 miles; from Caernarvon via 
Chester, 123 miles ; from Cockermouth via Lancaster, 
231 miles; from Yarmouth via Colchester, 91 miles; 
from Dover, 55 miles ; from St. Burin, Cornwall, 256 
miles; from Bristol, 97 miles; from St. David's, 203 
miles. Some of these distances must be wrong. 

Of greater importance, as showing the methods of 
communication, are the details of various * posts.' That 
from London to Holyhead, followed this route : ** London, 
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10 nules ; Barnet, 10 ; St. Alban's, 10 ; Dunstable, 10 ; 
Stony Stratford, 18 ; Daventry [Dayntree], 16 ; Coventry, 
14 ; "ColeshiU [ColseU], 8; Lichfield, 12; Stone, 16; 
Nantwich, 15; Westchester, 14; Rhuddlan [Rudland], 
24; Beaumaris [Bewmarice], 20; Holyhead." From 
London to Tavistock was as follows : " London, 15 ; 
Staines, 16 ; Hartford bridge, 16 ; Basingstoke, 8 ; 
Andover, 16 ; Sahsbury, 15 ; Shaftesbury, 18 ; Sher- 
borne, 12 ; Crewkeme, 9 ; Honiton [Hunington], 12 ; 
Exeter, 12 ; Okehampton [Okington], 21 ; Tavistock, 12.'' 
The route to Bristol lay by Hounslow, Maidenhead^ 
Reading, Newbury, Marlborough, Chippenham, 
Mangotsfield [Maxfield] — 106 miles in aU, and 9 more than 
the extraordinarily short route mentioned previously. 
The yearly cost of maintaining the posts to Holyhead and 
to Bristol are set down, stage by stage, at so much per 
day, per month and per annum. It amounted to 
£762 ISs. 8d. — a goodly sum, if we bear in mind the 
comparative values of money then and now. In 1595 
the post to Plymouth from London was the same as that 
to Tavistock, as far as Exeter; then by one stage to 
Ashburton, and so on to its destination ; the cost being 
45 shillings a day. 

Details, such as the above, concern the domestic 
economy of the country : others have reference 
to the wider politics whose intricacies were threaded by 
him who was at once Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary, 
Home Secretary, and Secretary for War. The last 
quarter of the sixteenth century was full of storm and 
stress, when the invasion of our shores was contemplated 
without, feared within our borders. The scare of a 
Spanish descent upon our coasts sat for years like a 
nightmare upon rulers and people alike, till at last it 
was dispelled by the scattering of the great Armada, 
partly by the elements, partly by the intrepidity and 
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daring of the sea-cubs of England. But if fear 
seemed to paralyse the hearts, it did not daunt the 
energies, but rather steeled the hands and determinations 
of one and all ; and thus the preparation to meet and 
overcome the danger was constant, alert, minute and 
painstaking, leaving nothing to chance. As the maps of 
the most northerly counties are evidence of Lord 
Burghley's solicitude for the safety of the exposed 
Scottish frontier, so the openness to attack of the coast 
first sighted by ships making their way from Spain 
engaged his earnest attention. The map of Cornwall, 
strange to say, furnishes no particulars of interest ; but 
the dearth in this respect is counteracted by the inset of 
Falmouth Haven already referred to. The map of 
Devon, the home of Raleigh, Drake, Grenville, and a host 
of other doughty seamen, contains copious and varied 
memoranda : " A brief note of the places of descent in 
the coimty of Devon that are most dangerous and 
require greatest regard and assistance,'' is an entry 
paying eloquent tribute to Burghley's fore-thought and 
preoccupations. The places so indicated are Plymouth, 
Salcombe Haven, ' the long lands in the parishes of 
Stokenham, Slapton, Stokefleming, being 4 miles in 
length,' Blackpool, the haven and port of Dartmouth, 
* Torre Bay within the parishes of Brixham, Paignton, 
Cockington, Tormoham, containing in length 4 miles, 
and Salterton in the parish of Budleigh, containing 
a mile-and-a-half in length.' These, of course, were all 
on the south coast of Devon, while on the north is noted 
" Woolacombe Sands, in the parishes of Georgeham and 
Morthoe, containing in length 2 miles.' 

The mechanical means of defence seem to have been 
neither abundant nor formidable. Lord Burghley made a 
memorandimi to remind him where the stores were kept : 
"Note what powder and match was appointed to be 
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kept in store in every corporate town within the county 
of Devon." These were Exeter, Totnes, Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, Barnstaple, Plympton, Tavistock, Torrington, 
South Malton, Bideford, Tiverton and Cullompton. The 
plentifulness of the supplies, or the reverse, may be 
judged by the following : ** Note of her Majesty's store 
of ordnance, powder and match, lead, &c., remaining in 
the Lord Lieutenant's and Deputy Lieutenant's hands. 
Imprimis, of cast iron pieces 2 sakers, 2 minions, 2 
falcons*, mounted upon their carriages with their wheels 
shod with iron, furnished with ladles, sponges and 
rammers ; 6 spare axletrees ; 3 pair of wheels shod with 
iron ; 20 bullets of iron shot of each sort, being in all 
60." But it was the stout hearts of the men of Devon 
which after all were of the chiefest value and depend- 
ence in case of iuvasion ; and the arrangements for the 
muster and disposition of the forces, the names and 
ranks of the officers on whom their usefulness depended, 
all find a place here. The reader may be spared the 
details, except that '* the nimiber of the trained and 
untrained within the county of Devon is 5,000, whereof 
each of the colonels must have 250 for their private 
bands, the rest of the captains must have, some 100, 
some 150." 

Dorsetshire ranked next in point of danger, as afford- 
ing possible or likely landing places. These are 
carefully enimierated, as also the determining factors in 
each case. *'l. Studland Bay: hable [i.e. suitable] to 
land 40 boats, but the coming up and retire again to 
them are dangerous. 2. Sandwych Bay : hable to hold 
there 200 ships and to land men with 200 boats and to 
retire again without danger of low water at any time. 3. 

^ A saker was a small piece of artillery : a nunion was about 7 feet long, casting 
a ball of about 4 lbs weight ; a falcon weighed about 800 Ibe, having a bore 
Tarionaly stated at 2| to 5^ inches, throwing a shot of from 1} to 2 lbs in weight. 
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Shapman's Pool: A creek to land but 2 or 3 boats 
and not dangerous for any great attempt of the enemy. 
4. Boteredge : A little bay not dangerous by reason of 
rocks and ledges. 5. Warbarowe : A bay dangerous, 
the wind being N.E. ; and Arrest Mill adjoining near to 
the same is of like danger for landing of 40 boats if 
they have time. 6. West Lulworth : A creek not much 
dangerous for any great attempt, and landing but for 4 
or 5 boats. 7. BoUeheys and Sutton Points : A bay 
dangerous, and landing of 100 boats, the wind at N. or 
N.E. 8. The Road of Portland, and the town of 
Weymouth defended by the Castle. 9. From Abbots- 
bury to Burportsmouth is a berth where boats may land, 
but it must be very fair weather and the wind N.E. 
10. Thydeok [Chideock] and Charmouth are two beaches 
to land boats ; but it must be very fair weather and the 
wind northerly. 11. Lyme : A * cobb ' or pier wherein 
ships may arrive having fair wind and bringing their 
tide with them, and not great danger." This report 
shows careful surveying on the part of the official who 
furnished it ; and, on the whole, it would seem that 
Dorset was not a subject of grave or immediate anxiety. 

Turning now from these military topics, attention may 
be called to two other notes of wholly different import. 
Here and there on the backs of maps. Lord Burghley 
has roughly drawn out pedigree charts. Two of these 
have a sinister meaning to those who can supply details, 
affording grim evidence of Elizabethan methods of 
coercion. Both belong to Durham, the second one also 
being connected with Yorkshire. 

1. Lampton, of Lampton 



Nicholas Tern- = x Lampton that loaa 

pest of Stella execvted, a recusant. 
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This is Joseph Lampton, a priest and venerable 
martyr, executed in 1593. The details of the execution 
are very horrible and barbarous, [cf. Gillow. Biog. 
nici. of Engl. Caths. ; IV. 108.] 

2. Berkeston recusants : they lie at 

I " Hebbom neare the sea " 



Robert 



WiUiam 



Nich. Hedley=Elizabeth Lancelot^Longley's 

of Newcastle, a recosant daughter, 

a merchant ichoae frUher 

UX18 also executed 

Lancelot Berkeston's father-in-law is the Richard 
Longley or Langley, of Grimthorpe, Esquire, who was 
executed on religious grounds, in December, 1586, at 
York. The note that the family were to be found at 
Hebbum is probably not without reference to contem- 
plated proceedings against them for their recusancy. 
The Recusant rolls and other docimients of the period 
might, if searched, throw light on this surmise. 

To close these random notes suitably, let us turn from 
grave to gay. On the back of the map of Essex, mixed up 
with the list of justices of the peace for that county, is 
copied eighteen lines of doggerel Latin verse thus 
described : " The title of the Lawless Court in the 
Honour of Rayghle." The first thing was to identify 
the strange-looking place-name. It seemed to be Rayley 
or Rayleigh. A reference to Morant's Essex and to 
Wright's history of the same county showed this to 
be correct, and that that manor had an immemorial 
right of holding a serio-comic Court there. Morant 
describes it as * whimsical ' ; whether it still continues, 
or has now been swept away is a matter not of present 
interest. Its origin is unknown, but the following is 
the description of it. It was kept at King's Hill, about 
half-a-mile N.E. of the church, in the ys^(|g^f (a house 
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there. The tenants knelt and did their homage. The 
day and time for holding the Court was the Wednesday 
next after Michaelmas at the first cock-crowing, without 
any light but such as the heavens afiEorded. The 
Steward of the Court summoned all such as were boimd 
to appear with as low a voice as possible, having given 
no previous notice; nevertheless non-appearance was 
heavily fined . Those present were only to whisper to each 
other ; no ink was to be used, a piece of coal being the 
only writing material allowed. Those owing suit and 
service, if they did not attend punctually, forfeited to 
the Lord of the Manor double their rent for every hour 
of their absence. It is on record that in this way a man 
forfeited all his property ; but that it was returned to 
him merely on payment of a fine. The Court was called 
Lawless as is supposed, because it was held at a lawless 
or imlawful hour, quia dicta sine lege. Its title runs in 
the Court Rolls to this day according to the form copied 
in Lord Burghley's map, and has been printed both by 
Morant and Wright.* 

It may interest readers of the Downside Review to 
reproduce it here : — 

Curia de Domino Bege In Curia sine lege 

Dicta sine lege Et qui non cito venerit 

Tenta est ibidem Citius pcenitebit. 

Per ejusdem consuetudinem Si venerit cum lumine 

Ante ortum solis Errat in regimine. 

Luceat nisi polus. Et dum sunt sine lumine 

Seneechallus solus Capti sunt in crimine. 

Scribet nisi colis. Curia sine cura 

Clamat clam pro Rege Jurata de injuria 

Tenta fuit proximo die Mercurii post festum 
Michaelis, A" Dnae Reg~« 30. 

Lord Burghley's note, therefore, refers to a special 

» ci Monmt'a Embbx, I. 272, 277 ; Wright's Ewex, JL 594. oy GoOglc 
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occasion in 1588; and doabdess he meant to enquire 
further into this extraordinary practice. Whatever 
its present fate, it at least survived Lord Burghley's 
investigations, if he ever made any, for more than 
200 years. 

The old map has served its purpose and may be 
restored to the shelves; but that it is of more than 
ordinary interest those who like to dive into the past 
have had this opportimity of testing for themselves. 
More material still remains, but it is left for others 
and for another time. 

H. N. BiRT. 
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BATH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 



^iJiGHTEENTH century Bath is the one most of us know 
^^ best, It is the Bath that &kscinates and charms ; 
the Bath of romance and comedy ; Bath of the Parades 
and Crescents ; and finally, the Bath that is familiar to 
onr eyes. There is, of course, an archaeological and 
historic Bath, which played a part similar to its 
eighteenth century one in the British-Roman epoch ; 
there is also a Bath which was a factor to be reckoned 
with in mediaeval civic and religious life ; and there 
is the Bath which means hope to lives of our own day 
crippled and threatened with helplessness. We do not 
claim a greater importance or significance for the Bath 
of two centuries ago; merely a livelier interest and 
fascination. Rs attractiveness may derive in part from 
a fortuitous accident of perspective; the occupying a 
point of vision which is neither too remote for accurate 
knowledge, nor so near that its outlines remain crude 
and obtrusive. Moreover its outer presentment is 
sufficiently like our own to offer interesting traits of 
kinship, and gives no suggestion of a larva which we 
have sloughed off for our greater convenience. Doublet 
and jerkin, ruff and farthingale are progenitors in 
the direct line of our own attire ; but while we can 
figure ourselves leading a conceivable life in ruffles and 
broad-skirted coat and small-clothes, we could not 
predict our behaviour in slashed doublet and trunk- 
hose. How bored we should be, if Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern got into our railway-carriage, to entertain 
them ; but we could pick up material enough at hazard 
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from any book-etall to keep Tony Lmnpkin on the grin 
for a joxtrney to Gretna Green, if the oaf had letters 
enongh to spell it through. However the century 
is picturesque enough in its own rights, without needing 
comparison with less sightly times and peoples. 

For Bath the century is a thing complete in itself, 
under no obligation to preceding periods, and requiring 
no illustration from subsequent residts. It is blest in 
having a worthy historian. A French author, M. A. 
Barbeau, published in 1904 his book *' Life and Letters 
at Bath in the Eighteenth Century." As a guarantee of 
the thoroughness of research on which it is based, 
we may mention that the list of works consulted and 
quoted covers over fourteen pages. M. Barbeau uses 
his material discerningly and without parade, and 
has produced a work from it as valuable as it is 
charming. Even when he only ventures upon 
suggestion, his judgment and discretion make him 
as convincing as when he adopts a conclusion ; all our 
remarks are drawn from his facts and observations. 

To establish the magnitude of the change brought 
about in Bath during the period, it will be sufficient to 
quote one fact only — the increase in population. At 
the beginning of the century the resident population 
was from 2,000 to 3,000; in the first quarter it had 
grown to from 25,000 to 30,000 ; at the end of the century 
it had reached 34,000. The map of Bath expands in still 
greater proportion ; for not only the additional inhabit- 
ants, but a correspondingly increasing number of guests 
had to be housed. The suddenness of the growth is 
apparent from the figures ; but it gathers significance 
when we learn that a map of the city published in 1694 
differs so little from one of 1572 that only 17 new houses 
can be counted in it ; while neither map shows much 
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divergence from one in a mannscript of Elizabeth's time 
at the British MnBeum. 

The cause of this sudden development was not due 
solely to a vogue of the Bath waters. In the middle of 
the sixteenth century Leland speaks of them ^' in words 
that are plain " as being " much frequented by people 
diseased with Lepre, Pokkes, Scabbes and great Aches.'* 
In 1616, Anne of Denmark, wife of James I., paid a 
visit ; and in 1663, Catherine of Braganza, accompanied 
by Charles IT., had recourse to the waters. Later 
on, Mary of Modena spent a season in Bath, and 
James II. was there for a few days in 1687. AU this 
marks the spread and rooting of a fashion, and the 
presence of the royal court helped to a change of more 
important nature. People now went there as much for 
pleasure and amusement as for the benefit of the waters. 
As early as 1672 it is noted that *' thousands of persons 
go to spend a few weeks there without thinking about 
either drinking or bathing, simply to divert themselves 
in good company." The season then was from May 
to the end of August, the reverse of the modem 
practice. 

It was reserved for good Queen Anne, " who left the 
nation in the lurch " as the old lampoon has it, to make 
the fortune of Bath. The momentous change which we 
have already noticed dates from two visits paid by her, 
with her consort George of Denmark, in 1702 and 1703. 
The hey-day of the city's fame dates from this and lasts 
almost undiminished to the end of the century. 
Hitherto London had satisfied for the gaiety of the 
nation ; now its monopoly was to be challenged. There 
is no call to seek for an explanation of this desire of 
the leisured class to go holiday-making away from 
home ; it is the world-old restlessness by which nature 
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**prikketh us in our courages " — 

Then longen folk to gon on pilgrimageB 
And palmeres for to seken strange strondes 

Probably, as M. Barbeau suggests, the freer maimers 
which Charles 11. brought from France added impulse 
to this natural craving. We have always prided ourselves 
on our home instincts ; and possibly it was as a salve 
to their conscience that our ancestors took their holidays 
first as pilgrimages, and last as water-cures. Bath was 
soon in full swing of gaiety. Cards, dicing and 
gambling, bowls, horse-racing, cock-fighting, were the 
varied amusements provided for its visitors, and the 
city saw its interest in providing for these liberally and 
in a style suitable to the rank and fashion of its guests. 
The easy gallantry of the court had more ample 
opportunity and greater provocation than at St. James's ; 
indeed, we cannot have the most superficial acquaintance 
with the literature of the spot, without this fact 
being forced on our attention in highly-coloured detail. 
As a consequence, adventurers on every quest thronged 
to this promising hunting-ground, like flies round a 
honey-pot, and throve on iJie booty. They were known 
for what they were and tolerated ; we may believe that 
they were found necessary. Lord Chesterfield protests 
that he would sooner gamble with a sharper than with a 
gentleman, for then you had a chance of being paid. 
The matrimonial hunt, mothers with daughters to 
dispose of and needy gallants looking for dowered 
maids or widows, was one of the most active, and to 
judge by report, least edifying. We may well decline 
the attempt to picture the riot and excess which would 
certainly have been the outcome of such a state of 
things, if some restraint had not been introduced 
into them. We need not be abandoned prodigals to 
be familiar with the tendency to throw aside decorum 
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when freed from our daily tasks and removed to new 
surroundings. But where decorum was very rudely 
jostled in the normal state of things, it is painful to 
conjecture to what extremes the course of pleasure- 
hunting would have led. However, the necessary 
restraint came, and in amazing guise — ^the famous Beau 
Nash was its minister. 

The need of organising the multifarious amusements 
was soon felt ; there must be a Master of the Revels. 
Nash was the second of these. Like his predecessor 
he had been a professional gambler, and there is 
nothing to show that any other qualification for his 
office was looked for in him beyond a familiarity 
with the life which he was to direct. The old custom of 
the Epiphany King seems to have kept its vogue in 
Bath till those days, and it has been suggested that this 
was the origin of his being called ** King of Bath." As 
is the way with names, the title re-acted both on 
him and his subjects ; whatever suspicion of burlesque 
there may have been in its conferring, there was none 
in the way Nash accepted it. He lived up to the 
furthermost hint of authority ; there never was monarch 
more arbitrary and absolute, or more submissively 
accepted. He drew up a code of observance, consisting 
principally of strictures against backbiting and 
inciviUty, phrased in a clumsy irony that moves one 
to ridicule; and he saw to it himself that it was 
observed. From dress to church-going, he legislated 
for everything. In his administration he condescended 
to neither tact nor courtesy. A book of his jests was 
published before his death; as it was believed to 
be of his own compilation, we are free to pass judgment 
on the wit and wisdom offered for our admiration in it. 
Whatever reputation it may have had at the time, it 
offends grossly our modem taste. When a fashionable 
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buck transgressed decorum at the bath, Nash simply 
pushed him into the water, fine feathers and all. We 
may agree with him in thinking that it was uncom- 
plimentary in a lady to appear at the assembly-rooms in 
a white apron, or a gentleman in his riding-boots. But 
when Nash tore off the former article of offence publicly 
from the Duchess of Queensbury, and threw it away 
with the remark that it was fit only for an Abigail, 
we looij for someone to horse-whip the bidly. Yet 
the good-natured duchess simply begged his pardon. 
He may have been helped somewhat by the fact that he 
was of lower station than many of those he dictated to ; 
for, apart from the advantages they derived from his 
administration of order, the feeUng that they were 
condescending in submitting to his rule would enable 
them to accept treatment from him which they would 
have resented in an equal. Nash, however, met his 
match more than once, and from our safe distance 
we can glory in his rebuff. We read in Smollett how 
once, to amuse the company, he asked a young lady 
whom he had just escorted to her seat, if she knew 
the name of Tobit's dog. " His name was Nash," was 
the reply, '* and an impudent dog he was ! " On another 
occasion he crossed swords, to his discomfiture, with 
John Wesley, who was holding an open-air meeting. 
Nash questioned his authority, and denounced the 
assembly as against an Act of Parliament, and further 
accused him of frightening people out of their wits. 
Wesley made quiet and dignified reply, and asked Nash 
if he had heard him preach. On learning that all that 
Nash knew was from comjnon report, he replied, " Sir, 
I dare not judge of you by common report.'' Finally a 
by-stander reminded Nash that, while he looked after 
their bodies, Wesley looked after their souls. The only 
retort that Nash could find was to silence them with his 
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band, augmented with kettle-drums and trumpets and 
playing the National Anthem, and so succeeded in 
driving them from the South Parade. 

By Nash's regulations, not only amusements but 
meals also, including breakfast, were taken in public. 
A programme which accounted for every portion of the 
day was drawn up, and Nash was indefatigable in 
seeing that it was faithfully carried out. This had a 
very important result ; for thereby all grades of visitors 
were brought into close contact, and though an acquain- 
tance made at the baths did not entail any continuance 
of intimacy on return to ordinary life, the interaction of 
the varied elements undoubtedly had its good results. 
The gentry were schooled in forbearance, and the less 
refined had a model offered them for admiration and 
imitation. Country folk saw London dress and manners, 
and, under the unhesitating sarcasm of the town wits, 
must have parted with much of their uncouthness. 
This influence had ample time to act, as it was only at 
the close of the century that the code relaxed and 
private coteries came again into fashion. Modem 
students of social problems are not allowed to overlook 
or imdervalue the influence of a people's recreation and 
amusement upon national development. Though we 
cannot always gauge its effects, yet everyone will be 
willing to allow the importance of a custom which 
prevailed for the better part of a century. So Bath can 
claim to have had its function, and no minor one, in the 
formation of modem social relations. In the same 
province another regulation of Nash's went further than 
he probably foresaw. The sword was then an essential 
part of a gentleman's equipment. With their blood 
quickened in the whirl of pleasure and excitement, the 
gallants of the day found easy and frequent provocation 
at gaming parties and routs. So the autocrat ruled that 
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swords should not be worn in the city of his 8way« 
and again he was obeyed. So many advantages resulted 
from this that the practice was carried back to town, and 
in time became the accepted custom. This had much 
to say to the decline of duelling. 

We may question whether Nash saw beyond the need 
of the hour in these enactments ; but we cannot doubt 
but that, by accident or by design, he ministered to 
something more than the nation's gaiety. He had his 
admirers and panegyrists — simple-minded Goldsmith 
among the latter, though it must be borne in mind that 
the publisher's guineas influenced him in the choice of 
his theme ; and he had his detractors, many and noisy. 
Even the latter admit that he had two commendable 
qualities — energy and determination. Whatever may 
have been his early career, from the time of his official 
appointment he was on the side of law and order. He 
played honestly, lost good-naturedly ; was active in 
promoting local charities; did his best to put down 
slander and tale-bearing, and was known to be zealous 
in succouring individual distress. A portrait of him 
by Hoare is striking ; the features are wanting in refine- 
ment, but they are strong and resolute, without hint of 
any lack of uprightness. No adversary has brought the 
charge of libertinism against him ; and if he was brutal 
in manner and coarse in jest, he sinned with his time. 
It is odd that the period should be typical to us of 
courtesy and grace ; for we cannot have any acquain- 
tance with its literature without knowing that in many 
of its prominent traits it offended seriously the exactions 
of modem tast«. Mrs. Malaprop would find many now 
who would take exception to its " parts of speech." We 
cannot blame Nash for stretching his prerogatives to the 
fullest limit, since it was so obviously to the advantage 
of his world. Much sarcasm was raised by the setting 
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of his portrait in the Assembly Rooms between those 
of Pope and Newton ; but surely the opprobrium belongs 
to those who chose the site, not necessarily to Nash. 
He had one virtue too many — for virtue we are inclined 
to reckon it in those hard-living times — in surviving to 
the age of 85 ; for his last years fell from popularity, 
and were supported by the alms of one or two constant 
friends and a meagre pension from the city he had 
served ungrudgingly and with success. 

Next in desert we should be inclined to place the 
architects Woods, father and son. All the notable 
features of the city are due to them. Bath was practi- 
cally built in the century ; little trace remains of earlier 
structures. Whatever professional criticism may have 
to say to the merits of their design, everyone must 
admit that it is striking and picturesque, and to our 
mind admirably suggestive of its associations. Much of 
its effectiveness is due to the natural peculiarities of the 
site. Horace Walpole finds fault with the " mountains," 
which "run against our nose," and with the new 
buildings which "look like a collection of little 
hospitals" and are "all crammed and surrounded by 
perpendicular hills that have no beauty " ; he sighs " oh, 
how unlike my lovely Thames !" To sane eyes this 
terraced clustering of the houses due to the formation of 
the hills is a chief and unique charm of the city. The 
pseudo-gothic of Walpole's heart's desire would have 
made an incongruous thing of the city; while the 
pseudo-classic of the Woods' taste gives the continuity of 
line necessary for any broad harmony of design. What- 
ever monotony belongs at close quarters to a row of 
houses of a repeated model, the distant effect gains 
from it ; and the city changes from a confused 
agglomeration to an organised whole. This, then, 
is the second advantage Bath owes to its rapid develop- 
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ment ; an outward presentment suggestive of the epoch 
of its triiunphy and representative to us, rightly or 
wrongly, of a phase of society whose dissipation never 
lacked a formal courtesy or the elements of romance. 

All other constituents of M. Barbeau's history, 
however interesting, may be treated as incidental ; they 
might have happened in any place or at any time ; their 
existence is not determined by the character of the 
place, or greatly affected by it. Naturally many 
persons of importance visited the city, and we cannot 
blame the civic authorities for affording their visitors a 
pretty pastime of '* Who*s Who," by fixing tablets to 
commemorate the fact. The writers of whom M. 
Barbeau speaks are more worthy of note, because many 
of them wrote in Bath and most of them wrote of it. 
Fielding and Smollett are prominent in giving us 
interesting pictures, the former of individuals, the 
latter of doings in the city of pleasure. Smollett's 
handling of the subject is imfortunately marked by his 
preference for the shady side of life and his harsh 
treatment of its weaknesses. He approaches the city, 
not with any feeling of its attractiveness, but with the 
desire of exploiting its defects. An interesting local 
literature sprang up ; valuable because it chronicles the 
events and catches the tone of the period. Comedy 
would seem to be the most natural literary embodi- 
ment of the spirit of the place ; and the only one of the 
many pieces inspired by the period which survives in 
popular favour — Sheridan's ** Rivals " — owes its vitality 
and interest to the fidelity with which it pictures the 
character of its day. 

Among religious episodes of the time, the advent of 
Methodism to Bath is the only one of any importance. 
Though it does not call for special notice in itself, it 
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liad a side issue in the Countess of Huntingdon's brief 
apostolate which is eminently characteristic of the 
period. That religious autocrat was distinctly the 
grands dame of her time, infusing with its instincts and 
foibles a stem phase of religious enthusiasm. Walpole 
▼isited her chapel and amusingly describes its pre- 
tentious trappings ; maliciously rejoicing " that luxury 
is creeping upon them before persecution." Cardinal 
Newman strikes a more humane and sincere note when 
he prefaces his essay upon her life with the confession 
that he perused it " with interest — kind though sad.*' 

All these things and many more are recorded in 
M. Barbeau's book. He gives substance and consistency 
to what, perhaps, were vague impressions in the mind 
of many of us. The result is notable ; for in the romance 
and glamour of the chronicle of a nation's merry- 
making, he sees and convinces us of elements which 
had a prevailing influence on the nation's growth. The 
spell of Bath's past lies close enough to us and is in 
sufficient evidence to have touched us with its magic ; 
its story is full worthy of our attention and record. 

T. L. Almond. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF ST. MAUR 



OTt is a fact, none the less curious because 
\J indisputable, that the reaching of one extreme 
in any particular department or phase of life has often 
proved to be but the precursor of a comparatively 
sudden reaction towards the opposite pole. As in 
nature an intense caliii and stillness frequently precedes 
a storm of unwonted violence, so in statecraft a coup 
d'etat has sometimes, in the course perhaps of only 
a few hours, entirely changed the trend of a nation's 
political activity. Students of history will be able 
to suggest numerous illustrations of such sudden 
reversions, and, amongst others, a striking example may 
be found 'm the story of the beginnings of the Congre- 
gation of St. Maur. 

The Benedictine Order, after a long and glorious 
career of a thousand years or so, seemed, about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, to be exhibiting 
signs of exhaustion and old age. Hie Council of Trent 
had recognised the danger, and had in some measure 
sought to remedy the evil, but, for reasons which no 
doubt seemed good at the time, had done so with a very 
gentle hand. The Fathers of the Council probably 
feared lest a too speedy and drastic attempt at 
reformation might endanger the very existence of the 
monastic institute, and so be the cause of more harm 
than good. 

The reforms of Bursfeld in Germany, of Valladolid in 
Spain, and of St. Justina of Padua in Italy, h^eid been 
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undertaken with a view to improving the existing state 
of things and they had successfully achieved the object 
aimed at, so far as their respective spheres of influence 
were concerned. But in no country of Europe had the 
representatives of the Order of St. Benedict faUen to 
so low a level as in France, and there, where the need 
was greatest, the most striking reformation of all 
was, by God's providence, brought about by the 
Congregation of St. Maur and its fore-runner, that of 
St. Vanne. 

This revival is aU the more interesting from the fact 
that in point of time it synchronised with the resuscita- 
tion of our English Congregation at Douai in Flanders. 
So that whilst we, here at Downside, have but recently 
celebrated the tercentenary of the founding of 
St. Gregory's, we may justly add our feelings of 
thankfulness and self-congratulation, that though the 
Maurist Congregation succumbed two hundred years 
later to the French Revolution, our English brethren 
were mercifully spared a similar fate, and at the present 
day we can, without undue pride, claim to be a healthy 
and vigorous branch of the Benedictine family. 

It not unfrequently happens that facts are more 
vividly brought before our minds by means of contrasts, 
and nothing will reveal more clearly the true character 
and significance of the Maurist reform than an attempt 
to realise the lamentable condition of the monastic 
orders of France towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. The ancient discipline, which had formerly 
been an object of admiration, was now no longer 
observed. The Divine Office, — the Opus Deiy for the 
regular and reverent performance of which the 
Benedictines had been so long and so justly renowned, 
and to which, according to their founder's injunction, 
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" nothing was to be preferred "* — was either performed 
in a most careless and perfunctory manner, or else 
neglected altogether. Community life was practically 
abandoned, and the monks, who were such in name 
only, frequently lived in private apartments and gave 
themselves up to the pleasures of the table, hunting, 
and other worldly amusements.' These disorders were 
due in great part to the civil wars and other distur- 
bances resulting from the Protestant Reformation, 
bnt perhaps still more to the abuse, then at its height, 
of appointing lay people to abbacies and other rich 
ecclesiastical benefices in commendarriy as it was termed. 
The custom that allowed laymen to hold such titular 
dignities originated in times of political upheaval in 
order that powerful protectors might be secured to the 
monks, but, like many another good institution, it 
was not long in developing into a scandalous abuse. 
The Concordat of 1516, between Leo X. and Francis I., 
gave the King the right to nominate to all the abbeys 
and conventual priories in the kingdom. Abbacies thus 
became mere lucrative sinecures to be disposed of 
amongst court favourites, and young men of noble 
families, neither fitted nor intended for the priesthood, 
used to be given the tonsure, often at an early age, 
so that they might be ostensibly eligible to receive the 
revenues of the benefices to which they were 
nominated.* By this system those revenues which 

' NihU operi Dei prcBponatur. Rdg. S. Ben. cap. zliij. 

* The preface to an eigliteenth oentaiy edition of the Constitations of St. Vanne, 
in comparing this state of things with the regularity of observance of former times, 
says that these later disciples of St. Benedict were so degenerate that they seemed 
hardly to be the children of the same father. 

' Charles of Valois, Duke of Angoul§me, for instance, was made abbot of Ghaise- 
Dieu at the age of thirteen ; De Ranc^ was abbot of La Trappe arid a canon of Notre 
Dame before he was twelve years old, and long before his ordination he had 
received foar other abbacies, besides an archdeaconry and another canonry; 
Cardinal Richeliea was abbot not only of Citeaux bat also ofnsereri^T^er 
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should, according to every idea of justice, have been 
applied to the service of religion and the support of 
regular observance, were on the contrary squandered 
away, often in dissipation and luxury, by the commen- 
datory abbots, who not only did not reside in the 
monasteries for whose government and spiritual care 
they were nominally responsible, but very frequently 
were not even acquainted with them except by name. 
Whether the buildings were kept in repair, whether the 
duties prescribed by the rule were observed, or whether 
the monastic discipline was practised, were points about 
which they manifested but little concern ; their chief 
care was first to make sure of the benefice, and then to 
secure the revenues accruing therefrom. 

The Council of Trent had seen something of the evil 
and had decreed that all commendatory monasteries 
should be subjected to regular visitation, with a view to 
their reformation where the need for such existed. 
These regulations, however, do not seem to have been 
carried out very extensively or with any success, at any 
rate in France, for at the time of which we are now 
treating the condition of monasticism could hardly have 
have been worse than it was. In Lorraine, the Papal 
Legate — Charles de Vaud6mont — ^better known as 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, realising the serious nature of 
the situation, made an attempt to reform some 
of the monasteries within his jurisdiction, but finding 
the task beyond his powers, he secularised two abbeys 
and several priories, and assigned their revenues to the 
cathedral of Nancy, then building. Judging the evil to 
be irremediable he also petitioned the Pope to suppress 

important and wealthy abbeys; and Dubois had seren abbeys, the combined 
revenues of which amounted to no less than 204,000 liyres. Nor was this 
abuse confined to the male sex, for, amongst others, the well-known Ang^lique 
▲nauld became abbess of Port-Royal at the tender age of eig^t ! ^^ . 
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the Benedictine order throughout the whole of Lorraine, 
l)ut his request did not find favour at Rome. The 
reform which he failed to effect was destined, however, 
to become an accomplished fact and to meet with a 
success beyond even his most sanguine expectations. 
It came about chiefly through the efforts of Dom Didier 
de la Conr, a monk of the abbey of St. Vanne, near 
Verdun. This remarkable man had embraced the 
religious life there at the age of eighteen, and, 
dissatisfied with the laxity then existing, he had 
endeavoured by means of his own example to shame his 
brethren into the adoption of a stricter observance, 
but apparently without success. It was not until he 
became prior in 1596 that he was able to make any 
definite progress in the desired direction, but his thirty 
years of silent protest had not been without their effect 
upon the majority of the monks. The Bishop of 
Verdun, who was commendatory abbot of St. Vanne, 
gave his full consent and approbation, and in 1598 
a brief was procured from Rome authorising the 
restoration of strict monastic discipline. Out of the 
whole community only eighteen resisted the scheme 
of reform, and these Dom de la Cour sent away to 
the abbey of St. Hidulph, at Moyenmoutier in the 
Vosges. The remainder gave their whole-hearted 
allegiance to their Superior. Novices soon gathered 
around him, the first four of whom were professed in 
1600, and such was the force of example that, within 
the space of but a few years, the reformed observance 
was voluntarily adopted, not only by all the monasteries 
of Alsace and Lorraine, but was also introduced into 
several in Burgundy and other parts of France, monks 
being sent thither from St. Vanne to assist in its 
establishment. Numbering about forty houses in all, 
those in Lorraine were formed into a congregation 
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under the presidency of the prior of St. Vanne, which 
was approved by Pope Clement VIII. in 1604 and 
confirmed by Paul V. in the following year. 

The spirit of the new congregation was exemplified 
by '* its sedulous care for the decorous and dignified 
performance of divine worship, its strict silence and 
obedience, its love of religious poverty, and its 
exhibition of mutual charity amongst its membei^."* 
It was governed by a President who at first was always 
the prior of St. Vanne for the time being, but afterwards 
was elected by the superiors of all the monasteries from 
amongst their own number. The general chapter met 
every three years and all officials were elected for a like 
period of time. The divine office was recited at the 
canonical hours, and study and literary work formed an 
important item in the daily labour of the monks. Dom 
Augustine Calmet, author of a well-known Commentary 
on St. Benedict's Rule, was one of the most distinguished 
writers that the congregation has produced. 

About the same time that this monastic reformation 
was being established in Lorraine, a similar movement 
was set on foot in France, and was practically the 
outcome of the former. Its leader was Dom Lawrence 
Benard, a doctor of the Sorbonne and prior of the 
Cliiniac college at Paris. He procured the services 
of one or two monks from St. Vanne to assist him in the 
teaching of his college, and the result of his association 
with these religious was that when, a few years later, he 
was honoured with the titular abbacy of St. Etienne 
of Caen and was named grand-prior of Cluny, he 
refused both dignities, and sought permission, instead, 
to enter the new congregation of St. Vanne. His 
request was granted, and after going through a second 



* From the preface to its " GoiiBtitutions/' edit. 176d, pab. at Pari] 
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noviciate at the mother-house, he renewed his profession 
there and was formally transferred to the reformed 
congregation. Through his influence and example 
several of the monasteries of France embraced the 
reform, the ancient abbeys of Limoges, Meaux, and 
Jumieges being amongst the first to do so. 

As a result of this it was agreed at the general 
assembly of the clergy in 1614 that every effort should 
be made to introduce the reformed observance into all 
the Benedictine houses of France, and, at the request of 
the same assembly, Dom de la Cour and the other 
superiors in Lorraine sent several of their monks into 
France to assist in its introduction. At first these 
houses, which adopted the reform, naturally placed 
themselves under the jurisdiction of the superior- 
general of the Congregation of St. Vanne and considered 
themselves as affiliated to that body, but owing to the 
fact that Lorraine was then a separate sovereignty, 
much difficulty was experienced in the direction of the 
French monasteries by a superior who resided in 
another kingdom. This suggested the idea of forming 
a separate congregation for them, which, though 
observing the same regulations and animated by the 
same spirit, should be quite independent of that in 
Lorraine. The proposal was received with favour 
by King Louis XIII. and warmly supported by Cardinals 
de Retz and Richelieu, the latter of whom greatly 
desired to see restored in France those Benedictine 
glories which had been allowed to fade owing to the 
neglect of study, the civil wars, and the commendam 
abuse. Accordingly, at the general chapter of the 
Congregation of St. Vanne held in 1618, the proposed 
separation was agreed to, and letters-patent authorising 
the erection of the new congregation were granted 
by the King in the same year. I^^w^s (^formally 
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approved by a brief of Pope Gregory XV. in 1621, and 
in 1627 was confirmed by Urban VIIL, who granted to 
it all the privileges then enjoyed by the Cassinese 
congregation. 

Thus came into being the celebrated Congregation 
of St. Maur, the fame of which was destined in a short 
while to eclipse that of the parent body from which 
it sprang. Its first President was Dom Martin 
Tesnieres, prior of Notre Dame des Blancs-Manteaux 
in Paris. Benedictine monasteries in all parts of 
France speedily enrolled themselves under the banner 
of the reform, — almost all, in fact, except those which 
owed allegiance to the abbot of Climy, — so that before 
long the congregation comprised about one hundred 
and eighty houses, including such celebrated abbeys 
as those of St. Denis and St. Germain-des-Pres at Paris, 
St. Remi at Rheims, MarmoAtier near Tours, Corbie 
near Amiens, Fleury or St. Benoit-sur-Loire near 
Orleans, Glanfeuil or St. Maur-sur-Loire, St. Wandrille 
in Normandy,* Fecamp, and Vendome. 

The constitution of the congregation was modelled to 
a great extent on that of St. Justina of Padua, which 
had been inaugurated just two centuries earlier and is 
now known as the Cassinese Congregation, with its 
head-quarters at Subiaco, "the cradle of the Bene- 
dictine Order." One point of difference between the 
two lay in the fact that the prelates of the latter were 
usually blessed abbots, ruling for life, whilst the 
congregation of St. Maur was governed by a superior- 
general elected for three years, who was strictly 
prohibited from aspiring to the use of mitre, staff, or 

' These two — Glanfeuil, and St. Wandrille, after haTing been restored by 
the modem Maorists, the Galilean congregation, — ^as well as Fleniy, hare once 
again, within the last few years, been depopulated by the action of an anti-chriatian 
government, and their conmiimities driven into exile. /^^ ^ ^ ^T ^ 
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pectoral cross. He resided in the abbey of St. Germain- 
des-Pres, which was always regarded as the mother- 
house of the congregation and was moreover the chief 
centre of Maurist literary work. The monasteries were 
divided into six provinces, over each of which was a 
visitor appointed by the general chapter, which also 
nominated the superiors of all the dependent houses. 
In each province there were two noviciate houses, one of 
which was the noviciate properly so-called, and in the 
other the ecclesiastical studies preceding ordination 
were pursued. The monks, though they might be 
professed in any monastery, did not belong by reason 
of their profession to any particular house or even 
province, but to the whole congregation, and they were 
held to be members of any house in which they might, 
for the time being, happen to be placed. After 
profession two years were spent in spiritual and ascetical 
training, then followed the usual course of philosophy 
and theology which occupied five years, and at its 
conclusion a ** year of recollection " was passed in 
semi-retreat before the reception of the priesthood. 

An enquiry into the spirit of the congregation reveals 
two things, — the justice of its claim to be a real 
monastic reform, that is, a return to primitive austerity 
in all points of conventual observance, and secondly, 
the great service rendered to the cause of religion by its 
literary achievements. For the object of the reform 
included not merely a revival of religious fervour, but 
also the more diligent and profound study of all 
departments of ecclesiastical learning. With regard to 
the first, we may notice .that the rules prescribed, 
amongst other, things, perpetual abstinence from flesh- 
meat, strict poverty, manual labour for all, the reverent 
recitation of the divine oflfice at the canonical times, long 
hours of silence, with prayer and meditation and all that 
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is involved in the common life. There is abundant 
evidence to show that the Maurist savants were in no 
way exempted, on^count of their literary labours, from 
the strict observance of the rule, and we may perhaps 
be not far wrong in attributing to their temperate and 
regular mode of life, the fact that so many lived to a 
very advanced age and were able to continue in harness 
almost to the end. 

The second object was, as we shall see later, to be 
subjected to severe criticism by another great monastic 
reformer, but we think it will be admitted that the 
Maurist fathers, thanks to their eminent and able 
apologist, came through the ordeal with flying colours 
and that they fuUy merited the eulogies which have 
been passed upon them by subsequent writers. 

" Amid countless works of minor worth and varied 

excellence their majestic tomes stand forth, 

the fruit of that spirit of patient labour and 

persevering industry to which Europe is indebted for 
the preservation of whatever is most valuable in her 
literature."* 

The names of the Benedictines of St. Maur will ever 
be held in grateful veneration for their editions of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, collated from manuscripts in the 
monastic and other libraries of France, Italy, Germany, 
England, and the Low Countries. Besides this Patristic 
literature, which comprises upwards of sixty folio 
volumes, they published a great number of historical, 
theological, and critical works. Amongst some of the 
best known are the " Spicilegium " of Dom Luke 
d'Achery; the ''Acta Sanctorum of the O.S.B.'' ; the 
" Annals of the O.S.B." ; and the ** De Re Diplomatica " 

• DMin lUvUtc. Sept 1846. p. 217. Digitized by GoOglc 
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— ^in which the rules and principles of paleography were 
laid down once and for all— of Dom John Mabillon ; the 
"GoZZia GJiristiana " — an exhaustive history of every- 
thing connected with Christianity in France — by Dom 
Denis de Saint-Marthe ; and a ** Commentary on the Rvle 
of St. Benedict " by Dom Edmond Mart^ne. 

(To be condvded). 

G. C. A. 
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THE FIRST PRIOR OF ST. GREGORY'S. 



/Y N the last number of the Review^ devoted to the 
^^ opening of the new choir, it is said that to 
the tercentenary of the foundation "little direct 
allusion was made " (p. 265). Elsewhere in that 
nimiber the Ven. John Roberts is called by one writer 
" the Founder of St. Gregory's '' (p. 297) ; by another, 
Father Augustine Bradshaw is mentioned as the 
** pioneer . . . who was to lay the humble foundations 
of the monastery of St. Gregory the Great " (p. 310). 
Finally, in his address on "The Makers of St. 
Gregory's," Abbat Gasquet said : " It is difficult and 
indeed useless and idle, to try and divide the honours 
between these two monks. We Gregorians desire 
to look upon both jointly as our founders" (p. xiv.) 
If an extern might be allowed to intervene with an 
appreciation, I should say that these last words are 
a just summing up of the case, whether regarded from 
the point of view of reason or of sentiment. But if I 
happen to believe a conclusion to be *' reasonable " it is 
obvious that I ought to be able to give " reasons " for it. 
And so it has struck me that this is just the occasion for 
giving an account of the reasons why in a certain 
Series Priorum printed in the Downside Review (March 
1896, p. 69) the name of the Venerable John Roberts is 
placed at the head of the list. 

But let us understand exactly what is proposed to 
be done in this paper. It is not my intention to 
anticipate in any way the work of the future historian of 
St. Gregory's; or to propoimd a *' ca|^^"j^(gr argue in 
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favour of a " view " ; but just to explain why I think 
(until further, and counter, evidence is available) the 
only reasonable conclusion to be that it was Ven. John 
Roberts who started St. Gregory's community, and 
Father Augustine Bradshaw who took up the work just 
begun to carry it through to the entry in 1611 on the 
new and permanent buildings provided by Abbat 
Gaverel. This can be best done, I fancy, by recounting 
the stages or steps, one after another, by which I became 
acquainted with the various elements of the story ; and 
I ask the reader thus to foDow a mere personal 
experience because I think I shall thus be putting him 
best in the way to enter into and imderstand the 
"reasons" spoken of above. 

First of all, however, it ought to be made clear why 
the " origins '' of St. Gregory's form a subject histori- 
cally so troublesome and difficult to deal with. It is 
just forty years ago last December (speaking by the 
card) since I first made acquaintance with the later 
history of the English Benedictines ; my informant was 
that queer but useful book, Oliver's CoUeetions for the 
history of Catholics in the West of England. One 
detail even then stood out plainly — the Dieulouard 
Archives were burnt in 1717 ; a fire had at least in one 
way simplified matters in that quarter. This remained 
a fait acquis until by and by, long after, I sat down 
with a friend in the Departmental Archives at Nancy ; 
and as we called for and went through the fifty or sixty 
bundles of Dieulouard documents, one after another, 
we acquired the certainty that whatever the fire 
had done, it had not burnt the archives. So far from 
this, every scrap seems to be existing still and the 
formal history of the foundation of Dieulouard can 
be constructed on the original documents themselves, 
so that IJ^esident Gregson's account of it supplied 
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to Weldon is, on comparison and examination, foimd 
to be practically valueless to the historical enquirer. 

There seems suflSciently trustworthy evidence that at 
St. Gregory's too every documentary scrap from early 
days had been kept, and the archives preserved in good 
order. But the Gregorian archives have really had the 
fate that had long erroneously been supposed to have 
befallen those of Dieulouard. The few boxes in the 
Departmental Archives at Lille contain but unimportant 
oddments, and later correspondence that never doubtless 
formed part of the archives at all. Nor in the " fonds " 
of S. Vaast at Arras is the case much better; 
indeed docimients relating to the building of church 
and monastery of St. Gregory existing fifty years ago 
are no longer to be found ; and such papers as are still 
forthcoming (e.g., correspondence between Abbat 
Caverel and Fa&er Leander Jones) seem to be but a 
fragmentary survival of a corpus of documents once 
considerable. The practical upshot then at the present 
time is this: the account of the foxm.dation of St. 
Gregory's given by Weldon, whatever be its intrinsic 
value when subjected to criticism, is technically, and 
after all is said and done, remains, a primary " source " 
for the subject. 

Now I may recoimt, stage by stage, how I became 
acquainted with the available details of information as 
to the " Begiiming of Douay Convent." 

(a). Oliver's source had been Weldon's own abridge- 
ment, then in manuscript, of his great work. In 1881 
Dom Gilbert Dolan printed this abridgement with the 
title Chronological Notes. In this book the narrative as 
to the first days of St. Gregory's is found divided 
into two parts or chapters, between which the author 
has inserted his account of the founding of £ieulouard. 
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No one who has fairly attempted an examination of this 
narrative will fail, I think, to come to the same con- 
clnsion as a writer in the Revue BenSdictine^ viz., that it 
is unintelligible ; and I add, the more it is looked into the 
less intelligible it seems to become. 

(b). Under the title of "One of gut Founders" 
Dom Gilbert Dolan printed in the Review in March and 
July 1895 a notice of Ven. John Roberts by a contem- 
porary; who, ez-seminarist and apostate as he was, 
nevertheless seems in possession of good information. 
In this notice the starting of St. Gregory's is ascribed 
to Ven. Roberts and he is called the Prior of the little 
community of English Benedictines gathered at Douay ; 
whilst of Father Augustine Bradshaw there is but the 
single mention of his name. Dom Dolan did not make 
an attempt to reconcile this account with Weldon, or to 
estimate the degree of credibility attaching to the two 
narratives respectively. Like a true pioneer, he just 
struck out in the new direction, and left after comers to 
shift for themselves. The effect of his work on the one 
of his readers who now writes was to bring home 
an uncomfortable sense of need of reconstruction of his 
hitherto simple ideas on the subject at large. For 
whatever was doubtful, one thing was quite clear : 
Weldon knows absolutely nothing of any part or share 
of Ven. John Roberts in the founding of St. Gregory's, 
but attributes everything to F. Augustine Bradshaw; 
and the new informant ignores F. Bradshaw and 
attributes everything to F. Roberts. Thus the two 
pieces are as if distinct narratives of distinct events, — 
except in one feature, viz., the " troubles " and " difficul- 
ties " attending the foundation. But the account given 
by the writer produced by Dom Dolan is, whether true 
or not, at least rational and intelligible ; Weldon, on the 
other hand, takes us into clondland ; his words, if many. 
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are vague, and the reader cannot tell what all the fuss 
is really about. 

(c). The next stage was to make acquaintance with 
Weldon's full, original and consecutive account in 
his great work still in manuscript. If his printed 
abridgement was imintelligible much more so did the 
full account appear. As it has been (after the informa- 
tion next to be mentioned was obtained) analysed, 
compared with the abridgement and summed up in 
a previous article in the. Review (March, 1897, pp. 23-28) 
it is unnecessary to remark on it further. 

(d). It now seemed evident that, if some real and 
accurate knowledge was to be obtained at all, we must 
go further afield. I turned therefore to the Record 
Ofl&ce. Mr. Bliss's Roman Transcripts contained a 
few pieces useful for a later period, but nothing bearing 
on what I wanted to know. They did however suggest 
the desirability of examining th^ correspondence of the 
English Envoy at Brussels at the time, in the series 
of Foreign State Papers. So said, so done. And here 
I came across "news," in the sense of things certainly 
new to me, things that threw some real light on the 
little problem that has been occupying us. In the 
article just cited is given, pp. 30-33, a notice of some of 
the documents gathered from this source and elsewhere. 
We are now concerned with them only so far as they 
affect the biography of Father Bradshaw. The sum 
is this : on his appointment to the command of the 
English Regiment in the Low Countries in the service 
of the Eing of Spain, Lord Arundell of Wardour 
nominated F. Bradshaw " Chaplain-Major " of the 
regiment, and about 10th September 1605, brought 
him out of England to assume his new functions. F. 
Bradshaw remained engaged in the active duties of this 
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office until the last days of May (or it may be early 
in Jime) 1606 when the King of Spain relieved Amndell 
(f bis command, and some of the officers, among whom 
WIS the " Chaplain-Major," were cashiered. Here I may 
adl, what was not mentioned in the previous article, that 
F. Bradshaw thus set free conceived the design of 
making a foundation for English Benedictines at 
Louvain ; he failed in this endeavour ; he could not get 
permission at the Court of Brussels. He then, and then 
only, ^^pears at Douay in September 1606, and appears 
as the Superior of the English Benedictines there (see 
Dr. Worthington's Petition uhi supra, p. 32) ; an office 
which there is documentary evidence to shew that 
he continuously filled* until he passed on the charge, 
with the Vicarship of the Spanish-EngUsh Benedictines, 
to F. Leander Jones in 1612. 

(e). Nothing can be more authentic than the 
documents from which these details are derived, viz., 
the official correspondence of the English Envoy at 
Brussels at the time. They were, so far as I could find, 
quite new in every point ; they had been unsuspected 
by the annalists of the Congregation ; indeed this whole 
chapter in the life of the first Lord Arundell had been 
long forgotten. This finding out of the real occupations 
of F. Bradshaw in the twelve months from September 
1605 to September 1606, seemed to me to change the 
whole aspect of the case. Whatever difficulties might 
remain, the case on the simple old traditional Weldon 
lines was now " unthinkable." Moreover, if Weldon, as it 
now appeared, did not know the real doings in 1605-1606 

^ Tills now eeems to me practically certain although there are two short periods 
nnaccoonted for (Dtncna. Rev. March 1897 p. 33). The second name on the Series 
Priomm {ibid. March 1896 p. 69) should be accordingly deleted. I was ill-advised 
enough on this point to listen to Weldon ; I trusted the little rogue ; and (as is his 
constant " way " with people who do so) he nipped me. r^r^r^r^]r> 
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of F. Bradshaw, of whom he does pretend in regard to 
the founding of St. Gregory*s to know much, it could be 
no matter for surprise that he should know nothing of 
what F. Roberts was doing or of any share of his in the 
work. Weldon's complete ignoring of the latter was no 
argument therefore, it seemed clear, for discrediting 
the account of the writer whose narrative had been printed 
by Dom Dolan in 1895. 

(f). The question then arises : is this writer a person 
likely to be well informed when he speaks of the doings 
of F. Roberts ? As to this, Dom Bede Camm's *' Life of 
Ven. Roberts *' gave satisfactory assurance ; the writer 
was a relative of the martyr^s by marriage, and bom 
in the same neighbourhood. A valid reason appears, 
therefore, why he should give, by a singular exception, 
biographical details at length in regard to Father 
Roberts ; and the family relationship of the two men 
(not to mention their both having lived, though at 
different times, in the English College at Valladolid) 
raises a strong presumption that what he has to say as 
to his relative is reported on first-hand information. 

And now to conclude from this long process. In 
face of the evidence at present available, there is a 
simple course certainly open to the interested enquirer. 
That is, to reject the testimony of Ven. Roberts's 
relative altogether and without more ado ; then F. 
Bradshaw will appear as he is represented in Weldon as 
alone concerned in the founding of St. Gregory's. But 
then, too, it is necessary also to reject Weldon's account 
as it stands, and say the beginning was made in August 
or September, 1606. There is, however, another course 
open, and it seems to me the only reasonable one ; viz., 
substantiaDy to accept the testimony of the writer 
adduced by Dom Dolan in 1895 as a record- of what 
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really was done ; according to it the beginning was 

actually made by Yen. John Roberts, and he was (to use 

that writer's word) the first "Prior," — at any rate 

the first Superior of the little community. It was 

probably such a small beginning that it would hardly 

have a " Prior" in the formal sense of that appellative ; but 

even so F. Roberts's claim to stand first in the list of 

Priors would be valid. Of course any action taken 

must have had the official sanction of the Vicar, F. 

Bradshaw, who, as being engaged elsewhere on other 

business of his own, had no personal hand in the work. 

That business over sooner and more suddenly than 

he could have expected, and his attempt to make a start, 

" ofiE his own bat " as it were, at Louvain failing, 

F. Bradshaw just fell back on the little Douay 

settlement, which, as if providentially, had been 

prepared for him by F. Roberts. And this, I fancy, is 

the conclusion which anyone accustomed to enquiries of 

this kind will come to.' 

Edmund Bishop. 

' On nading OTer again the article "The Beginning of Dooay Conyent" 
{Downs. Rev. March 1897) the following remarka occur to me: 

1) " It seems certain from Weldon's references that he mnst haye had personal 
access to the archiyes" (p. S3). I should haye spoken more cautiously 
and said " he, or the person from whom he deriyed his information *' as at 
p. 25 U. 1-3. Weldon in his larger work giyee fragments (or at least one) of 
an (eyidenily brief) account of St. Gregoiy's written in Latin by Philip Ellis 
in his young years; this may haye been, wholly or in part, Weldon's 
source. 

(2) The details p. 33 as to Dr. Oifford's tenure of the deaneiy of St. Peter's 

at lille were giyen me by Mgr. HautcoBur, and can doubtless now be found 
in voL n. of his great histoiy of that Church and Chapter, which was 
published in the same year. 

(3) As no one is likely to go there to look for such a thing I may here add that ; put 

in out of date, at the end of one of the yolumes of State Papers I went 
throng^ is a letter from Dr. Gifford to the English Enyoy at Brussels, 
written (if I remember rightly) about six weeks after the sentence of exile 
from the Spanish dominions had fallen upon him (see what is said pp. 33-34). 
He writes : remonstrances or interyention would be useless ; the sentence will 
neyer be withdrawn. C^r^r\n]r> 
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HT various times I have been asked for a list of papers or 
articles written by me ; and this was the rather insisted on 
because, without special indication, they were not likely 
to be found. I take occasion of the present reprint to give the list 
that follows. Such output is but small ; and I may say that little, 
if anything, in it has been fairly premeditated, that all has been 
accidental : in compliance with a request, in answer to a question, 
in pursuance of a suggestion, coming from without ; or in response 
to some chance remark oi occurrence. This may help to explain 
the miscellaneous character, and the slightnees, of the various 
items. Sometimes, in part through, in part not through, my own 
&ult, some of them have appeared without due correction. I 
say this not in excuse of the inexcusable but as warning to any 
reader that more than one piece in the accompanying list will 
be found in a state of which he may justly complain. One or two 
reviews have been included as embodying some substantive, if 
brief, observations proper to illustrate the subject discussed. 
Other things of the same kind have doubtless escaped my memory. 

In regard to Noe. 73 to 75, I am glad of this opportunity 
of giving some explanation ; especially as it has been necessary for 
practical reasons to communicate to more than one person the 
details given under No. 75. At the time when Nos. 73 and 74 
appeared there was no suitable medium in England for articles 
of this particular type, and for various reasons the way was not 
open to me so to utilize the organs that did exist. And doubtless 
the way that came suited better. Between Dom Baumer and me 
there existed the most complete mutual confidence; we were 
both alike in caring for the Ding an aich first, whilst from 
character and type of mind the one was in this kind of work a 
useful, indeed necessary, complement of the other. I therefore 
threw myself heartily into the opportunity which thus offered itself 
of getting a real, not a nominal, hearing in Germany. It would 
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serve no purpose to attempt a nice discrimination (even if it 
were possible) of the respective shares of each in Nos. 73 and 74. In 
regard to No. 75 the case is different. In the winter of 1893 Dom 
Banmer came to England that we might go through the 
manuscript of his book on the Breviary together. I induced him 
to substitute for some hundred or more pages on the later French 
Breviaries the eleven lines '" Absichtlich gehe ich . . . einiges 
Licht werfen*' now found at p. 535 of the print; and to 
insert the new matter detailed below. Some of this had been 
already written ye^urs before to clear my own *' views," and 
only required a last revision and translation ; the larger part 
was written there and then by us together, first drawn up in 
English (which he knew perfectly) and then put into German. 
The recognition of such help in the pre&ce to the Oeschicnte 
dea Breviers is in words according to my own choosing. 



7th February, 1906. 
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BROADWAY. 



^T^HE writer of the chapters on the English Bene- 
VU dictine Missions, which have been appearing in 
these pages for a good many years, trusts that his 
readers (if he has any) will allow him to intermit 
that particular line of investigation for a time and 
to deal with an episode to which fall in^t^V-^ /-o.-vi 
not be done in the 8ecti>'i h\^' 
(as may or may not be rein(3i..b 

the county of Worcester. Broadway deserves a io\v 
pages all to itself. It represented so much, it was 
such a gallant little attempt to keep alive a body 
corporate then threatened with extinction, it has revived 
in so remarkable a manner in the Scottish highlands, 
that a few words about its connexion with Benedictine 
development may be pardoned before the details of 
its brief existence have passed into oblivion. 

It was my fortune some years ago to see and hear 
a good deal of old Father Placid HaU, who was then 
almost the last surviving member of the Broadway 
community. His memory was keen even to detail of 
those things which happened in the days of his youth, 
and the following notes embody much that the garrulous 
old gentleman was never unwilling to impart. 

It has already been told how in 1828 Father 
Augustine Birdsall, at that time President General 
of the English Benedictines, purchased land in Broad- 
way and erected a house and chapel as the beginning of 
the projected restoration of the community which, some 
twenty-five years previously, had been ejected from the 
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stately Abbey of SS. Denis and Adrian at Lamspring, 
near Hildesheim. There was nothing stately about 
Broadway, however. Dr. Birdsall had nothing to spare 
for schemes of architectural splendour. The Byzantine 
craze of to-day, the revived rococo of yesterday, were as 
yet undreamt of ; even the Gothic movement of the day 
before was as yet but a weakling, and the experiments 
made in that line at Downside and elsewhere were 
scarcely of a nature to encourage the worthy abbot 
to forsake the severely practical and frankly utilitarian 
style of building in which his scheme materialised 
for anything more artistic, even if funds had allowed of 
his so doing. He built then a perfectly common sort of 
house, with no pretence at orthodox conventual arrange- 
ment or architectural display, — a plain, downright, 
commonsense sort of place, characteristic of the man 
and of his aims. His building still stands, uncompro- 
misingly ugly and uninteresting to look at, just as 
he left it ; no change seems to have been made by the 
Passionist fathers into whose hands it came later 
on, except that the chapel has been lengthened and 
one or two minor additions made to the original 
building. So that those who will may see to-day, in 
Saint Saviour's Retreat at Broadway, the scenes of those 
heroic days when Father Birdsall and his young men 
were making their experiments in modern monasticism. 
Among the first recruits was F. Austin Dullard, who 
having come to England for the benefit of his health, 
and finding here no house of the order in which he was 
professed, had obtained leave to transfer his obedience 
from the Irish Province of the Hermits of St. Augustine to 
the Superiors of the English Benedictine congregation. 
He was aggregated to, or made his profession for 
the community of SS. Denis and Adrian in 1832. 
After him came F. Laurence Burge, a quiet studious 
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little man, who was professed in the following year; 
1834 saw the admission of D. Francis Kershaw ; 

1835, of D. Ignatius Dewhurst and Benedict Bonney : 

1836, of DD. Adrian Hankinson (who later on became 
Bishop of Port Louis), Placid Hall, Wilfrid Price, and 
Denis Tootel ; and 1837, the profession of D. Bernard 
Williams. F. Anselm Walker, of Brownedge fame, was 
also a conventual at Broadway for a time. These were 
the successes ; possibly there were others who tried 
their vocation, failed, and. passed away again to the world 
of shadows beyond the monastery walls. Picture then 
Dr. Birdsall, a stern, practical man, with his dozen 
youngsters, boys almost some of them, or at the most 
postulants or novices, who were gathered together in the 
outskirts of the charming little Worcestershire town to 
revive the community once flourishing at Lamspring. 
True to the practice of the time the house was not 
labelled abbey or priory, minster or monastery or any 
such thing, but merely "The German College, Broadway." 
Nobody could object to the German College nm 
by such downright John Bulls as Mr. Birdsall and 
his young men ; the outer public was none the wiser, 
the inner circle of English Catholics knew quite well 
that the name connoted an attempt to keep alive a once 
important English foundation which had flourished in 
Germany for nearly two centuries. Other institutes, 
houses, communities of men or women, had their ties 
with France or Flanders, Spain, Portugal or Rome; 
the Broadway monks were to keep in touch with 
Germany. And an Anglo-German element in the sparse 
ranks of English catholicity would have been no 
bad thing. Perhaps had German influences rather than 
French prevailed in the fashions and forttmes of 
our forefathers a century ago, we might have been saved 
some inconveniences: at any rate our development 
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would surely have been on somewhat different lines. 
To return to the personnel of the Broadway community ; 
F. Laurence Burge had received the habit at Ampleforth 
on November 13th, 1831, with seven or eight others, one 
of them being Mr. Maltus, who had already been in the 
novitiate at Downside, and was to try yet once more, 
and this time among the Dominicans, before he found 
rest for his soul. Early in 1834 Brother Laurence 
received orders to betake himself to Broadway, and was 
ordained priest. Before long he was placed at Foxcote, 
Mr. Canning's place, not very far away in the adjoining 
county of Warwick, where he remained till 1848 when 
he was appointed to Barton-on-Humber, the scene of his 
labours till death. Father Kershaw who had been 
trained at St. Edmund's, Douay, and there professed for 
Broadway, moved thither in the spring of 1835. After 
his ordination at Oscott or Redditch by Bishop Walsh, 
he returned to Broadway, till ill-health necessitated his 
removal for a time to his native air at Scarisbrick in 
Lancashire. 

Ignatius Dewhurst had also been at Douay, where 
he received the holy habit in 1834, moving to Broadway 
in the autimm of the following year. The first actually 
to receive the habit at Broadway was Benedict Bonney. 
The ceremony took place on October 9th, on which 
day the monks of Lamspring had been accustomed 
to celebrate their patronal feast of SS. Denis and Adrian. 
This was the day chosen for the opening of the 
monastery, October 9th, 1834 ; and the event was 
honoured by the presence of many friends, among whom 
was Dr. Bede Folding, O.S.B., at that time archbishop of 
Hierocsesarea, and Vicar Apostolic of New South Wales, 
who after the ceremony of the clothing gave Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The mode of life which the little ceremony inaugur- 
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ated was simple and spartan enough for the most 
exacting. They rose at half-past four, and at five began 
Matins. When Lauds were ended, half-an-hour was 
devoted to meditation, and the morning's devotions 
ended with Prime. After a short interval the young 
men were set to practising plain-song, for in accordance 
with Lamspring tradition a good deal of the office 
was sung, and President Birdsall attached great 
importance to the worthy rendering of the Divine office ; 
so much so, that when he went to Germany in 1836, 
he left orders that during his absence an hour in the 
morning, if not also in the evening, was to be spent in 
practising the chant. The daily practice, especially 
in the beginning, was often prolonged till nearly 
eight o'clock. At eight came breakfast, an affair of tea 
and dry bread. They might take either sugar or 
milk; often neither was provided. This was followed 
at 8.30 by the Tierce and conventual Mass and Sext, and 
None: Tierce and Mass were sung daily. As there 
was no instrument Father Birdsall would act as Cantor 
and give the note, which, added Fr. Hall ** was some- 
times a queer one." Sileace was allowed to be broken 
twice during the morning, between 10.45 and 11, 
and from 12.40 to 1, the rest of the morning being 
devoted to study. At one o'clock dinner came, a plain 
enough meal consisting of one dish of meat with bread 
and cheese. If it were a beef day and Yorkshire 
pudding accompanied the joint, cheese was considered 
superfluous and did not make its appearance ; on 
abstinence days salt cod and herrings were the staple 
fare; fresh fish was never seen on the table. The 
after-dinner recreation took the form of good healthy 
occupation in the garden. Sometimes the novices 
would loiter a little in the calefactory before going out ; 
but on hearing the superior's step and word j?f com- 
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mand, as he came out of the chapel, ''get your spades," 
which for convenience sake they kept in their recreation 
room, they would make a short cut through the window 
to the scene of their horticultural employment. The 
methods of the celebrated Mr. Squeers were evidently 
not without imitators beyond the bounds of Yorkshire. 
This healthy form of recreation over. Vespers were 
recited, or, as on Simdays and feasts, Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, sung with such solemnity as was 
possible. Sometimes not much can have been possible ; 
as for instance on a certain festival of St. Benedict 
of which Father HaU used to relate the following story. 
It was the Lamspring custom for the antiphons, 
capitulimi, hymn, &c., to be intoned by the community 
in order. On this particular feast, worthy Father 
BirdsaU turned to one of the novices — *' Now Bonney, 
your name is Benedict, you give us Ecce Confessor 
Uagrvusy Poor Br. Bonney thus called upon chirped as 
well as he knew how. *' Is that the best Ecce Confessor 
you can give us on such a day?" interrupted the worthy 
abbot: ''You Dullard, you're named Benedict too; 
you try what you can do." How the Vespers proceeded 
after that, legend does not relate. Once some such 
remarks so upset the gravity of the yoxmg men that 
they were forced to adjourn till they were capable 
of a more serious turn of mind. The hour for Vespers 
varied ; on most days it was at three o'clock ; on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, which were half-holidays when 
recreation was extended till five o'clock, Vespers were 
sung at six, as was the case on Sundays and festivals. 
But as a rule all was over by six, when a meal of 
as varied a character as breakfast had been, brought that 
part of the day's business to a close. Dr. Birdsall used 
to warn his young men not to expect much variety in 
their meals, "Christmas day wiU be as Good Friday 
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with you." But on high days and holidays he 
sometimes relaxed, and allowed a little wine or punch 
to his hard-worked crew. Sunday was rather a dour 
day. Once a month at least the community had to wait 
till the 10.30 Mass for Holy Communion, though there 
had been an earlier mass at eight. At a quarter to three 
they were in the chapel again to take part, if only 
as spectators, in the public catechism ; then they listened 
to an afternoon discourse of portentous length from 
the worthy Doctor, also to a lengthy lecture from some 
spiritual book of a nature ^' more wholesome than 
toothsome ; " after which, refreshed doubtless in spirit, 
they were ready to sing Vespers wherein they were 
helped by some members of the congregation. They 
must have been quite ready for their tea (with either 
milk or sugar), after such an afternoon's work. One of 
Dr. Birdsall's strong points was preaching. He was 
a great promoter of a system, then much in vogue, 
introduced by a Mr. Thelwall, the main idea of which 
was that speech to be effective must be measured by 
rhythmical beat. This system prevailed in all 
departments of the Broadway curriculum ; a sort of 
giant metronome hung in the class room ; reading, 
declamation, conversation even, were measured by the 
swing of a pendulimi, and all who came imder Dr. 
BirdsaH's sway spoke in measured words and tones till 
their dying day. Father Hall's story is not yet 
forgotten; how once he was called upon to speak 
without preparation on the subject of the fauns and 
satyrs and other strange beings with which classical 
mythology peopled the woods and fountains. Having 
briefly and bluntly expressed his disbelief in the 
existence of any such foolish creatures, young Hall 
brought down on himself a long and laboured invective, 
the doctor swaying his arm in measure with the 
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pendtdum beside him, and concluding his harangue 
with those classical words. ** The fact is — Hall — ^youVe 
no — poetry — in you." He certainly had not. 

The sudden demand for impromptu speaking was not 
always restricted to sober prose. Sometimes the muse of 
poetry was suddenly called upon. Once about Christmas 
the kind abbess of Stanbrook sent over to Broadway 
a hamper of pork pies to supplement the Good Friday 
fare of Christmas day. Announcing the fact at class, 
Dr. Birdsall called upon Brother Bonney to formulate 
the thanks of the community, immediately, " and in 
verse." 

This is what the poet presently evolved : 
" I know not how to express my gratitude 
For all the pies you sent, and all the fat I chewed !"^ 

Happily this is the only fragment of the Broadway 
school which has been preserved to us. 

Upon the death of Dr. Birdsall* (August 2nd, 1837), 
the stability of the Broadway community was seriously 
threatened. F. Benedict Dullard, who had been acting 
for a time as sub-prior at Ampleforth, was recalled to 
Broadway when Dr. Birdsall's recovery began to be 

^ Later on when Br. Bonney had been transferred to Downside, he was acting as 
porter outside the President's door during the quadriennial risitation. Finding 
time hang heavy on his hands, he procured a broom stick, and played the fool 
generally, presenting arms to new comers, and so forth. Unhappily he missed 
somebody's exit, and when at last the door opened, Bonney charged the outcomer in 
the ribs with his lethal weapon. To his horror it was the great man himself. " Qo 
and inform the Prior," said he to poor Bonney, ** that the President-General has 
been kept waiting.*' 

^ He was buried in the cemetery alongside the church. His tomb bears this 
inscription " To the memory of | the | Very Rev. John Birdsall j who departed this 
life I at Broadway | August 2, 1837 | aged f)Z \ . R.I.P." There are a good many 
graves in the little church yard of some interest. One records a worthy French 
emigr^ priest. " Here lies buried | Rev. John Baptist JoUy | catholic priest and a 
native | of | Chalons in France | . He died at Beckford Aug. 27, 1828. I aged 84 | 
B.I.P." 
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despaired of, and was in charge of the community for a 
short time, till the nomination of Father Kershaw 
as prior in the end of September, 1837, Dom Dullard 
being then appointed to the incumbency of the 
chapel at Bungay. Again early in 1838 was a change 
made, the new President, Dr. Marsh, nominating an 
Edmundian father, D. Wilkinson, then at St. Mary's, 
Liverpool, to the office vacated by Fr. Kershaw, who 
had been appointed to Bodmin in Cornwall, in Bishop 
Baines' Vicariate. He returned to the north on the 
Monday after Quinquagesima, and till mid-lent Sunday 
Dr. Anselm Brewer was in charge. With him went 
Brother Adrian Hankinson, whose health had broken 
down. Meanwhile the community of Broadway had 
dravm up a memorial asking Fr. Jerome Jenkins to 
come and be their Superior, till the General Chapter 
should decide what was to be done. As the fathers 
of that assembly received no memorial of any sort from 
the brethren at Broadway, no steps were then taken, and 
Father Jenkins was continued in his office. It was 
hoped that there would soon be funds forthcoming for 
the upkeep of the house. Dr. Birdsall had invested all 
the available capital in Spanish bonds, on the side of 
Queen Isabella ; but had not taken the precaution like 
those wise people at Downside to do so in securities 
of which both capital and interest were guaranteed 
by the English Government. From the time of Dr. 
Birdsall's death his affairs were administered by Father 
Dunstan Scott, his executor, though the capital of 
the house was then about £200. The General Chapter 
built its hopes on the legacy which the Benedictines 
had been promised by the will of Mr. Blundell of Ince, 
who had died not long before. By that will Fr. 
Robinson, O.S.B., who had lately been Provincial of 
York, was appointed trustee, not residuary legatee as 
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was claimed. By it also Downside, Ampleforth and 
Ushaw, were to benefit each to the amount of £4,000, 
and great expectations were raised by the prospective 
enjoyment of so large a legacy. But the law's delays 
were long ; though eventually Downside and Ampleforth 
obtained both the capital and the accumulated interest 
which Mr. Blundell's charity had willed to them. 
Broadway, however, was passed over, and before the 
representatives of the foundation received anything 
it had become necessary to close and sell the house. 
About Easter, 1839, on Father Jenkins' retirement, 
Father Benedict Bonney was nominated Superior, and 
continued in office till Father President Marsh and the 
Regimen of the English Congregation decided that 
the conventual existence of the community of SS. Denis 
and Adrian must be suspended till happier times. The 
community however was never dissolved, and after long 
years of waiting, one or two survivors of those who 
had seen the rise and fall of Broadway, saw it once 
more re-established in a new and more glorious home at 
Fort Augustus on the southern shores of Loch Ness. 

The momentous decision of the authorities was come 
to in July, 1841, and the monks were given to understand 
that by the end of August all would be provided for 
elsewhere. However they did not disband quite so soon 
as that. D. Placid Hall left for Downside on All Souls' 
Day, 1841, and Br. Bernard Williams about a fortnight 
later. Br. Ignatius Dewhurst joined them in 1842, was 
ordained in 1843, and left for St. Mary's, Liverpool, in 
1844 ; D. Adrian Hankinson was received at St. 
Edmimd's, of which house he subsequently became 
Prior, and later on, as we have said, bishop of Port 
Louis. D. Wilfrid Price went first to Douay, then to 
Ampleforth, and later on to Downside ; Fr. Dullard was 
on the mission, as by this time were Fathers-Laurence 
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Surge and Anselm Kershaw. Only one remains 
unaccounted for, Br. Denis Tootel, a young choir monk 
who was never advanced to priest's orders. After the 
General Chapter of 1842 he was placed at St. Gregory's, 
and not long after accompanied Bishop Brady to the 
mission field of Perth in Western Australia. The whole 
party, including the Bishop and Abbot Salvado and 
Dom Serra, and a number of Spanish, Italian and 
French monks, visited Downside on their way 
to Australia, and Br. Denis threw in his lot with them 
and was for many years engaged in the civilizing work 
which the Spanish Benedictines so successfully carried 
on among the aborigines. Years afterwards he 
returned to England, lived for a long time at Ample- 
forth, and rejoined his own community when it was set 
up again at Fort Augustus, where he died.' 

And so we may pass on from Broadway ; the monks 
left and soon afterwards the Passionists entered into 
their labours, and there they are to this day. 

D. Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B. 



' A cmioas thing is told of one of the party, a French monk of Solesmes who had 
joined Dom Salvado. By some unlucky accident he shot one of his companions, and 
was so distressed that he was like a madman and ran hither and thither bewailing 
his guiltleBs act. It chanced that in his wild grief he ran to some water's edge, and 
■aw a child in the act of drowning. He rushed at once into the pond, seized and 
saved the child, exclaiming, "Thank God if IVe taken the life of one fellow 
cxMtare, IVe saved the life of another." ^ i 
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St. Luke, Text and Annotationa : 2 vols., by Madame Cecilia. 
Londoa: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1905. 

The first of these volumes contains the text of the Latin Vulgate 
and the English translation at present in use among Catholics, 
with notes calculated to meet the requirements of schools. The 
notes are very full ; they are also, as a rule, practical and to the point. 
The volume opens with an introduction of seventy pages, covering 
practically all the ground necessary for the purpose of the book. 
The second volume contains Additional Notes on many subjects, 
intended chiefly for the use of teachers. The book is full of useful 
and interesting information. Quite a feature are the numerous and 
well-arranged lists and tables, and the full indices. As a school 
book it should prove a success. An obvious fault — ^which, 
however, need not detract much from the usefulness of the 
book in the hands of a competent teacher — is that, in striving 
after fulness and completeness, the authoress is sometimes incon- 
sistent, and now and then even lapses into inaccuracy. A 
list of the Greek uncial manuscripts, without any appreciation 
of their relative value, can scarcely be of much use. On the other 
hand, all the information volunteered on the difEerent '' versions *' 
is contained in the single remark that, *'some Latin versions 
existed in the second century, as we gather from the writings of 
Tertullian (c. 200 A.D.), and St. Cyprian (250 A.D.) The Syriac 
Versions are probably quite as old." This last statement is rather 
vague, as there are a number of Syriac versions, dating from the 
second to the seventh century. Another statement, that " the 
'versions,' i.e., translations made from the Greek copies, are 
designated by small letters, a, fe, c, etc," is also inaccurate, as, of 
course, only MSS. of the Old Latin version are so designated. 
Again, on pp. 12-14, in a conspectus of early patristic and other 
authorities for the Gospel, we miss any reference toj'atian, the 
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disciple of Justin Martyr, who composed a harmony of the fonr 
Gospels, known as the Diatesaaron, and thus affords the strongest 
argument that the Qospels used by Justin were in fact identical with 
our present four. And yet the use of the Grospel by other Gnostic 
heretics is duly recorded. In Vol. 11. the discussion of the date of the 
Last Supper (pp. 187, ff.) is unsatisfactory. The difference between 
St. John and the Synoptists is not removed by supposing that the 
former reckoned the day from mid-night to mid-night, while the 
latter, like the Jews, reckoned it from sunset to sunset. St. John 
is quite clear that the Jews had not yet eaten the Passover at 
the time of the Crucifizion. Moreover it is not true to say that the 
day of the Crucifinon, followkig the Synoptists (i.e., reckoning the 
day from simset to sunset), was the 14th of Nisan : it was the 15th. 
According to Ex. 3di, 6, the paschal lamb was to be eaten at evening 
on the 14th, i.e., according to the later Jewish mode of counting 
days, at the beginning of Nisan 15th. 

R.H.C. 



The Tradition of Scripture. By William Barry, D.D. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1906. 

It may safely be said that this book will prove to be one of the 
most important Catholic publications that have appeared in 
English for many years : as it is certain to be one of the most 
widely read. The high reputation of the author will be its passport 
on all hands, even though his name has not hitherto been associated 
with biblical studies. Dr. Barry is perhaps not a specialist on the 
Bible, but he has in general the rare gift of seeing precisely 
the thing that matters, whether it be the exact point in an 
argument, or the bearing of a conclusion on a given intellectual 
or dogmatic position. And so it is here that he has been able, 
with consimimate skill, to compress into a small volume of some 250 
pages a summary of all the problems of real importance which have 
been raised in recent times in connection with the Old and New 
Testaments. But he has not merely told us what the critics have 
to say about the Bible, indicating here and there points where 
Catholic scholars have shown themselves prepared to accept their 
results ; he has with no less frankness than loyalty to the Church 
and submission to her future judgments, whatever they might be, 
recorded his own opinion, that the results of Old Testament 
criticism are in many cases backed by solid evidence, ancLmight be 
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accepted without in any way depreciating the Divine element in 
the Sacred Books. The book commends to Catholics biblical 
criticism, in so far as its methods are legitimate and not based on 
rationalistic pre-suppositions, and it commends to them those 
critical conclusions which have already been arrived at by 
legitimate methods, — by methods of reasoning, that is to say, 
which are as cogent for the Catholic as for anyone else, and which 
few would hesitate to adopt in a subject-matter less sacred than 
that of the inspired writings. And so in Section I., '' Origins, 
Authors, Canon of Old Testament,'' having given a brief but very 
clear outline of the ** documentary '* plan as applied to the 
Pentateuch, Dr. Barry accepts quite simply the main situation. 
So also in the case of Isaiah and the Psalms ; he writes : '' As we 
have allowed in Moses rather a dynamic influence pervading the 
Five Books than a universal authorship attaching to every sentence, 
BO we may look upon Isaiah and David as centres round which other 
prophets and psalmists are clustered, if an examination of style, 
circumstances, or contents, shoidd require it " (p. 77). Whatever 
may be the ultimate judgment arrived at by the Church on these 
great questions. Dr. Barry's book states them fairly and accurately, 
and must contribute to a better understanding amongst English 
Catholics of the problems connected with the Bible. The New 
Testament problems are not dealt with nearly so fully as those of the 
Old ; Section U., which is devoted to them is only about a third 
of the length of Section I. Section IIL on "Authority and 
Interpretation of Holy Writ,'' deals with many questions which of 
late have exercised Catholic thought a good deal more than the 
study of the actual contents of the Bible. Such subjects are those 
dealt with in Chapters X., XL, XII., viz., The Divine Origin of 
Scripture ; the Human Instrument ; Literal, Spiritual, Accommo- 
dated Sense of the Bible. In the matter of Inspiration Dr. Barry 
favours that view, recently put forward by Abbot Ford in the 
" Tablet," which may be described as " Plenary " Inspiration : 
" All Scripture and every word of it came to us from the Holy 
Spirit, but through the created medium of the writer in his book :*' 
" Give us the whole as inspired and we shall know that the divine 
influence must be compatible with everything we find in our 
original Bible." Yet, in the words of P^re Lagrange, " since the 
writer used his ordinary faculties, that influence impressed nothing 
ready-made upon his mind, not even the thoughts." 

R.H.C. 
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The Early Scottish Ohurch ; ita DoGtrine and Diecipline. By Dom 
Colnmba Edmonds, Monk of Fort Augustus. Sands & Co. 
1906. Price 6/- net. 

This treatise is written on purely controversial lines. Dom 
Edmonds knows the class of readers for whom he writes, and 
we must not complain that he has foimd it necessary to introduce 
a considerable amount of elementary matter which to a catholic 
reader would be superfluous. Thus the first part of his book 
— 89 pages — ^is a treatise on Papal supremacy and infallibility, 
rhe close relationship between the Irish and Scottish churches 
enables him to bring much evidence to bear on his argument from 
the annals of the former church. Indeed, as there is more in 
the volume concerning the Irish than the Scottish church, the 
term "Celtic" would seem to us to be more accurate than 
''Scottish "in the title. 

Dom Columba's aim is to shew that the old Celtic church was 
dependent on and obedient to the Roman Church from its first 
beginning; naturally there is abundant reference to the Paschal 
question. This and aU other points are treated fully aud with 
copious illustration. The volume is a monument of industrious 
compilation. We wish it the success its care and clear 
exposition deserve. 



The Miracles of Our Lady Saint Mary : l^rought out of Divers 
Tongues and newly set forth in English, by Evelyn 
Underbill. London : William Heinemann. 1905. 
This is a charming book. The selection of legends could not 
have been better ; they are reverential, interesting and edifying. 
In spite of the ready conviction that they are sheer fiction, yet 
we cannot read them without some emotion of tenderness and 
confidence in their sweet subject. They are a compilation rather 
than a translation. All the more credit to the author that she has 
caught the spirit of those simple chivalrous times, that an instinct 
of reverence has inspired her selection, and that with a diction of 
unstrained quaintness she creates the proper atmosphere for such 
lore. The appearance of the book is artistic. One feature, however, 
is embarrassing : the pages are numbered at the bottom outside 
comer and the eye runs on to them as part of the text, with results 
like the foUomng : ** And I long greatly, he (the little boy) said, to 
be 104." ^ T 
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We take the opportunity of calling attention to an important 
publication which is being prepared at Stan brook iAbbey. Apart 
from itfi value as a liturgical and musical document, ppreat interest 
attaches to it from its claim to represent the ancient English 
monastic tradition of chant. It has already been drawn upon, 
for use in the Holy week services this year at Downside, thanks 
to the kindness of the Stanbrook Community, who have supplied us 
with copies of some of the Tenebrse antiphons. We give the 
prospectus in full : — 

Anbiphonale MonastiGum Wigomienae: The Antiphonar of 
Worcester Priory, as in use from the Completion of the 
Present Cathedral in the 13th Century to the Suppression. 

The Dean and Chapter of Worcester have very kindly given 
their consent to the publication in facsimile of the English 
Monastic Antiphonar preserved in their Cathedral Library. This 
MS. which is most carefully written as regards both the text 
and the music, was compiled not long after the consecration of 
the present Cathedral (A.D. 1218), and remained in use until 
the 16th century. The volume in which it is contained (MS. 160) 
comprises a very complete collection of choir-books of different 
dates. It is proposed to publish by subscription the Antiphonar 
(which is entire save for the first leaf) and the portions which 
complete it, viz : the Kalendar, the Pracessionale (incomplete), 
the Venitare, and a short Tonale. This will form a volume of 
221 leaves of the MS. (making the same number of pages in 
the reproduction) printed on antique paper, oblong. 

This MS. is of unique interest, not only from the fact that it 
is the only complete English Benedictine Antiphonar now known, 
and contains a rich mine of hitherto inaccessible material for 
the history of the Monastic 0£Gice and its accompanying chant, 
but also on account of its deriving from the Worcester Community. 
At the Norman Conquest, as is well known, considerable ritual 
changes were made in the English Cathedrals and greater Abbey 
Churches with a view to bringing their practice into accord with 
the observances with which the conquerors had been femiliar 
on the Continent. Such changes were extended also to the chant, 
and the difficulties at Glastonbury on this score are well known. 
Now, whilst almost all the English Churches fell into the hands of 
Bishops and Abbots of Norman extraction, Worcester formed 
a singular exception. The Commimity there seems also to have 
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remained almost entirely English, and although a Norman 
(Sampson, a Canon of Bayeux) succeeded St. Wulstan, he seems, 
from a Pontifical used by him and now preserved at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, to have followed the English 
observances as practised before the Conquest. In a word, it 
is in the Church of Worcester alone, if anywhere, that there may be 
hope of the preservation of old English tradition in regard to 
the Office and Chant. It may be added that the rubrics of the 
Antiphonar embody a Ciistomary which is of exceptional interest as 
representing the rites and manners of a Cathedral Monastery. 

The facsimile will be accompanied by an Introduction treating of 
the liturgical and musical contents of the MS., and, it is hoped, by 
a Dissertation dealing with the early history of the Church service* 
book now known as the Antiphonar. We are happy to say 
that Mr. Edmund Bishop has kindly promised his invaluable 
help in all that relates to the liturgical, as distinct from the 
musical, portions of the work. 

CONDITIONS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Owing to the considerable outlay entailed by the initial expenses 
of such a work, subscriptions will be subject to the following 
conditions : 

Intending subscribers are requested to fill in a form and 
return it to Stanbrook Abbey. As soon as the work is ready 
for publication, they shaU be advised thereof, and they will be 
required to pay in the stipulated sum before the copies can be 
dispatched. The price to such subscribers will be four guineas, 
to all others, five guineaa. 
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/f^UR frontispiece shows the Stuckey Lean tomb in the south 
^^ aisle of the new choir. Its position will be made plain 
to all who know oar church by the glimpse given of the 
charming recessed stair>way leading to the Ejiglish Martyrs' 
Chapel. Mr. Gamer based his design, we understand, on a tomb 
in Tewkesbury Abbey : it is in keeping with the style he has 
adopted for the choir. There is no further description needed, 
as our readers can see the details satisfactorily in Father Philip 
Whiteside's excellent photograph. 



On March 14th the remains of Bishops Walmesley, Sharrock and 
Talbot were brought from Bristol and deposited in the vaults 
of our church. Alterations in progress at the old Trenchard Street 
chapel necessitated the removal of several of the bodies interred 
there ; and with the kind approval of Dr. Burton, bishop of the 
diocese, we obtained that the body of Bishop Walmesley should be 
brought to Downside, and were requested to receive the other 
prelates as well. Bishop Walmesley *& remains were in better 
preservation than the others ; a bandage which he had worn round 
his leg at his death was still in position. No insignia of office 
were foimd. New coffins had to be provided, but the original 
name-plates have been attached to them. 



Bishop Walmesley ranks among the most eminent men whom 
the English Benedictine Congregation has produced. Born in 1722 
of the old Lancashire family the Walmesleys of Westwood House, 
Wigan, he was educated at St. Gregory's, Douay, and St. Edmund's 
Paris, and was professed at the latter house in 1739. He took the 
degree of D.D. at the Sorbonne, and as a mathematician obtained so 
great a reputation that he was made Fellow of several learned 
Societies, including that of Londcm. Some of his scientific books 
are in our library. In 1756 he was made coadjutor to Bishop 
York of the Western District, and succeeded him in its 
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administration in 1763. He was living in Bath at the old Bell St. 
chapel when the Gordon riots took place and both his private 
papers and the records of the vicariate were destroyed through the 
mob setting fire to his house. He died at Bath on November 25th, 
1797, aged 75. 

ITie fine portrait of him now hanging in the boys' refectory has 
made his handsome, intellectual countenance familiar to Downside 
generations. Interest was aroused concerning him through 
the celebration a few years ago of the centenary of the foundation 
of the See of Maryland. He has been called the father of the 
American hierarchy, because he consecrated Dr. Carroll, bishop of 
Baltimore in 1789 at Lnl worth Castle, who was the first bishop 
appointed for the United States. 



We may presume that the epitaph composed for liim by the 
Rev. C. Plowden, S.J., is still preserved at Bristol. It runs as 
follows : — 

Hie Situs est 

Karolas Walmesley e Sacra Benedicti Patris 

Familia Epas Ramath, Vir antique Viitutis Summi 

Fontif Vicario munere in Anglia ann. XXXX sancte 

£t in exemplum perfunctus, cujus auctoritate et 

Oonstantia, gravibus disremptis controversiis 

Catholice? Fidei integritas vindicata, 

Catholicorum concordia facta est. Idem Divinarum 

Litterarum ac snblimis Matheseos 

Consuitissimus. Apocaljpsin Joannis Apostoli 

Perpetno Commentario iUustravit ; ac de Lunss 

£t Planetanim anomaliie docte dissemit 
Quern Collegia Maxima Sophorum Londinensium, 

Parisiensiam, Berolinensium, Bononiensium 
Sodalem adsciverunt. Vizit azmos LXXV. utilit 
Doctrina mtdtis, ezemplo omnibus. Decessit VII. 
Kalendas Decembrie, Anno MDOC. LXXXX. VH 



Dr. William Gregory Sharrock was also a Benedictine, though 
of St, Gregory's, Donay, of which place he became prior in 1775. 
In 1780 he was consecrated at Wardour Bishop of Telmessus by 
Dr. Walmesley, whom he assisted and finally succeeded to the 
Western Vicariate. Oliver speaks feelingly of his eminent 
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qualities and concludes his notice of him with the words : " His 
monument is in our hearts." 



Bishop Sharrock had been prior of St. Gregory's in 1775, and the 
Douaj house was rebuilt in his time. This post he held till his 
appointment as coadjutor to Dr. Walmesley, when he was succeeded 
by his brother, Dom Jorome Sharrock. He was connected with 
a policy which had rather disastrous efFects on the collegiate side 
of the establishment. The story is told in Dom Birt*s History 
of Downside School. His brother succeeded to a difficult task ; but 
all questions were solved by dissolution at the French Revolution. 
D. Jerome was one of the noble band imprisoned at DouUene. 
Towards the end of his life he was ojff^ed a bishopric but refused it. 



The third bishop, the Honourable Thomas Talbot, DD., 
brother to the fourteenth Earl of Shrewsbury and to Dr. James 
Talbot, Vicar Apostolic of the London District, was consecrated to 
the See of Aeon in 1776, and was coadjutor to Bishop Homyold. 
He had previously been President of the college of St. Omer's. 
Later he had for his coadjutor in the Midland District Dr. Charles 
Berington. These names will call up to mind the difficulties which 
beset our forefathers in the stages which preceded Emancipation. 
He died at Brislington in April, 1838, and was buried at St. 
Joseph's, Trenchard Street, Bristol. His remains and those of Bp. 
Sharrock were much disintegrated and were re-enclosed in small 
coffers with the original plates attached. Bp. Walmesley 's remains, 
however, are in a full-sized coffin. 



Bishop Walmesley, besides scientific work of considerable 
importance, wrote a history of the Church under the name of 
Pastorini which had considerable vogue, abroad as well as at 
home. The Latin Epitaph puts his commentary on the Apocalypse 
suggestively near his lucubrations on the moon. It recalls to 
mind an incident of the well known Scriptural expositor, Arch- 
bishop MacEvilly. Not long before his death he paid a visit 
to Bath to take the waters and charmed everybody by his bright, 
almost playful, disposition. Dear old Father Joseph Davis once 
ventured the remark : " And now, your Grace, it only remains for 
you to give us a commentary on the Apocalypse." The Archbishop 
looked at him with his keen, humorous eyes, and after a moment's 
pause said : '' I leave that to some fool — like yourself." 
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In OUT accoant of the opening of the choir in our last number 
we made a mistake in saying that the Bishop of Ross accompanied 
the Archbishop of Gashel. It was Dr. Mangan, Bishop of Kerry, 
who honoured us with his presence. Among the names of those 
present we omitted to mention that of Dom Sir D. O. Hunter-Blair, 
who represented Fort Augustus Abbey and the yoimg Benedictine 
Hall at Oxford on the occasion. We rectify the omission the 
more gratefully as he travelled from the north of Scotland and back 
for the purpose. 

The writer of "The Story of Downside Abbey Church," in the 
same number, wishes to correct two inaccuracies which have been 
pointed out to him. On page 276 it was stated that the triptych 
in St. Benedict's Chapel was "executed by Mr. N. Westlake." 
That gentleman, however, desires it to be understood that his share 
of the work was confined to the painting of the triptych from 
his own designs, but that the actual woodwork was the design 
and production of another hand. Also on page 277 the decoration 
of the reredos in the Seven Dolours Chapel was wrongly attributed 
to Mr. Westlake. The whole of the decoration of this Chapel 
was carried out under the personal supervision of Mr. Walters, the 
picture of Our Lady of Pity in the reredos being the work of 
Messrs. Percy Bacon & Co. 

Father Wilfrid Comey, our late Sub-Prior, left us for Rome 
at the end of January to take up the office of procurator in curia, 
left vacant by the regretted death of Canon Mackey, which we 
i«cord in the Obituary. Clearly as we recognise the fitness of 
the appointment, our congratulations are very much tempered 
by our regret. Visitors to Downside will also miss the devoted 
attentions of one who filled the exacting poet of guest-master since 
his return from Rome over ten years ago. Of our own loss we will 
not trust ourselves to speak. Further compliment has been paid to 
him by his recent appointment as spiritual director to the English 
College. This will not necessitate his leaving Sant Anselmo, 
as he will satisfy his obligation by a visit to the College on three 
days of the week. His successor as Sub-Prior is Dom Cuthbert 
Butler, and as Ghiest Master, D. Roger Hudleston. 



On his journey to Rome he stayed a night in 
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proprietor of the hotel where he lodged asked him if he knew 
anything of the Bishop of Santa Croce, as he was anxious to learn 
his address. Since then the public has received the announcement 
of Donkin's death, and the press has not been reserved in its 
comments on the subject. Universally he is denounced as an < 
unscrupulous and successful adventurer of unaccustomed 
magnitude. There are some who are sceptical as to his death and 
who believe the announcement to be the prelude to further adventure- 



With some reluctance, as we are inclined to believe the news to 
be accurate, we add our comment on the event; for we would 
gladly commit the dishonourable career to oblivion. But at 
the beginning of the year, Donkin stood for trial for gross fraud 
and deception. He was acquitted and with the finding of the 
verdict we are not concerned. The principal witness was a weak, 
unstable person, and whatever might be our conviction, there 
were unsatisfactory points in the evidence. But the comments 
of the presiding magistrate — in this case a well-known judge — 
were worse than unsatisfactory. He pronounced the action to be 
motived by religious intolerance — the odium which catholics 
bear towards the old-catholics: and further, he asserted that 
the charges of fraud brought against Donkin by Truth had 
been disproved. 

The ground on which the first statement was based was that 
Donkin's victim had consulted a priest, who had advised her 
to take action against him. Yet it came out in the evidence 
that she had previously consulted the protestant clergyman, who 
had given her the same advice. The Bexhill paper spoke out 
plainly on the matter, and made an indignant protest against 
the insinuation cast upon the priest. As for the disproval of 
the charges in Truth the assertion is monstrous. Here is a chapter 
of Donkin's history which has not yet been before the public. 



Some years ago a Swiss gentleman from BSle called upon 
one of our fathers to learn something of Donkin. As fortune 
would have it there were at hand persons from Downside and Rome 
who could give ample imformation as to his career in both places. 
This was his story: — On a journey to Rome with his wife who 
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was an English lady, he met Donkin, travelling in the Benedictine 
habit. He found him snch an agreeable companion that he gave 
him his card and pressed him to pay him a visit. This Donkin did 
some time afterwards. 



Donkin's Italian career fills up the interval, including a term 
of imprisonment, a visit to Sicily, and a sojourn at Florence. The 
latter, a capital instance of his brazen effrontery, immediately 
preceded his visit to BSle. He took a villa in Florence, gave 
himself out as a titled Englishman and fSted and was i^ted 
liberally. Amongst other episodes he formed the acquaintance 
of and was on the point of marrying a young English lady, 
whose mother prudently prevented the catastrophe by insisting 
on delay for further information as to the suitor. In time the 
tradesmen became anxious as to their payment. Donkin disarmed 
their suspicion by giving orders for a lavish garden party, to which 
all the English colony was invited. They came and found 
luxurious entertainment prepared, even to the re-gravelling of 
the walks. But the host was missing. Donkin, having thus 
cleverly masked his flight, had decamped for B^le. 



At BSle he presented himself to his former travelling companion 
in lay costume. Questioned as to this he accounted for it by 
saying that he had recently come into a baronetcy by the death 
of a relative, and that Cardinal Vaughan was arranging for 
his laicisation. After some hesitation, the gentleman, who was a 
zealous Catholic and had friends at Einsiedeln, accepted his story 
and lent him a considerable sum to provide for his luggage (which, 
of course, had been lost) , and casual expenses, and did his best 
to entertain the English nobleman. Among other excursions 
Donkin asked to be allowed to visit the Swiss prisons, as he 
was interested in the subject, having given some attention to 
Italian prisons. Eventually unpleasantness arose through Donkin 
unwarrantably interfering in the family affairs of his entertainers. 
Donkin left in time, taking with him a young Austrian as valet, 
whom the Swiss gentleman had recommended to him. 



The latter soon convinced himself of Donkin's fraud ; being 
a conscientious man, he was uneasy as to the fate oi^he young 
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Axiatrian valet. He did not trouble about the money he 
considered lost, but he was anxious not to be implicated by 
any action of his in turning the young man into as great a 
scoundrel as his master. So he went, on advice, to Scotland 
Yard, only to learn that thay coidd not take action in the matter 
unless approached by the BSLe police. As this would have entailed 
a public prosecution, which the gentleman, like the generality of a 
scoundrel's victims, had no desire to face, his only motive being 
to save the young man, the Scotland Yard authorities recommended 
him to apply to the Austrian consulate, where he would receive 
the best advice and help. What the result was we cannot say. 



As to our connection with Donkin, it was very alight. He came 
to us over twelve years ago, with a recommendation from the Glaston- 
bury fathers. His story was credible and he gave no cause at 
first for suspicion. But in a short time he began to amplify the 
story and was soon caught tripping. What first raised suspicion 
was his claiming to be a Fellow of an Oxford College which had no 
such institution. This led to enquiries being made, with the 
result that we learnt that his name was unknown at the college. 
Further enquiries revealed other impositions. He was sent away 
and as he had to be supplied with money for the journey, his books 
and a ring he owned were detained as security. The ring, he 
declared, was a family heirloom of considerable value. He was 
urgent that great care should be taken of it, as the stone, which 
was unique, was easily scratched. We had taken legal advice as to 
prosecution, but were told that it was not advisable, as an action 
for false pretences was troublesome to prove. As the pledges were 
not redeemed, the ring was sent to a Bath jeweller for valuation. 
He gave as an outside price — one and sixpence ! 



Is there anything to be said in his favour ? The writer for one 
(though he can get no one to share his opinion) believes that 
at the beginning his interest in religious matters — call it a mania 
if you wish — was genuine, and not taken up as a cloak for fraud. 
He was unscrupulous in money matters throughout ; possibly 
at first with some thought of repayment and probably learning 
with experience that he could swindle to any extent, practically 
with impunity. Indeed, there ^re times when one doubts the 
wisdom of such exposures of fraud as Truth so regularly makes ; 
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for in so many cases we see that a bold front and imscrapulons 
lying are certain of success. Is not that the only conclusion 
we can draw from the &ct that the exposure is so often of " our old 
friend, Gordon," or whatever the name is, in a new disguise ? But 
let us pass to less repulsive subjects. 



We had an interesting communication from F. Stephen Rawlin- 
son, who by Christmas time had reached Manila and was to leave 
immediately for the scene of his labours. He spoke highly of 
the spirit of religious enterprise he saw there, particularly on 
the part of the Jesuits, who play a prominent part in the education 
of the Colony. 



The congregation of Kingsland have shewn their appreciation of 
Monsignor Hewlett's twelve years' ministration in their church of 
Our Lady and St. Joseph by the presentation of an illuminated 
address and a handsome donation of money. We add our con- 
gratulations to their expression of loyalty and gratitude. 



Father L. Joseph Davies is to be congratulated on the important 
addition he has made to the church of Clayton Oreen. Built in the 
first half of last century for a quiet country population, it was 
entirely serviceable but uncompromisingly plain. Dom Joseph has 
added a new sanctuary to it. Mr, Kirby, the well-known Liverpool 
architect, has succeeded in making the addition striking and 
beautiful while avoiding any violent discrepancy with the original 
structure. A quietly ornate arcading extends round the sanctuary, 
which in the centre is surmounted by a tympanum containing 
a bealitiful treatment of the Crucifix with Our Lady and S. John. 
As the material is principally white marble, strong lighting from 
the roof makes the effect most impressive. 



A Chorley newspaper which we received contained a report of an 
important address made by Dom Joseph's neighbour, Alderman 
Bertram Jackson, on the vital subject of the hour, the Education 
question. He could not use his great local influence — we have 
recorded the fact previously that he was twice Mayor of Chorley — 
in a better cause. r^^^^T^ 
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As an example of the way in which the provisions of the 
last Education Act could be nsed to persecute Voluntary Schools, 
we give an extract from a letter of February last without mention- 
ing names, which most of our readers will have no difficulty in 
supplying : — 

I am having a bad time of it now over the schools. The L.E.A. has simply 
starved the Boys* School. Five teachers left during 1905 and not one was 
appointed. I refused to sign Form 9 in consequence; and they cannot get their 
money without my signature. I stated that I could not conscientiously sign the 
declaration that the school was properly and efficiently conducted, Ac. They tried 
to force me, but in vain, and the matter is now before the Board. 

Contrary to the instructions they received from the Board, they have twice passed 
a resolution in Council to compel me to send a nun to the Boys' School. I have 
refused to do so, and this question is also before the Board. I have had such a bad 
three months that I am glad matters are coming to a head. These schools could not 
have gone on under the present persecution. The remaining teachers are threaten- 
ing to resign. And now I fear very much that the fate of our schools is sealed. 
But if we get any fair settlement, it will be better than the misery and annoyance of 
last year. 

We have the greatest pleasure in offering our respectful 
congratulations to the Right Rev. Dr. Hedley on the silver jubilee 
of his translation to the See of Newport. There is no generation of 
Gregorians to whom His Lordship is not known, both for his 
important services to religion, and as a loyal and constant 
friend of St. Gregory's. 

Abbot Gasquet, our President General, has in preparation a 
book dealing with village life of the middle ages. This will form 
one of the series for which he wrote his " English Monastic Life." 
His " Henry VIIL and the English Monasteries " is now in its sixth 
English edition. 

Mr. J. E. Harting's new volume, " Recreations of a Naturalist " 
(Fisher Unwin) has met nothing but praise from the press. The 
following paragraph from the Daily Chrmiiele of Feb. 14th, shows 
that one of his earliest books has not lost its popularity : 

Some forty years ago Mr. J. E. Harting published a volume dealing with " The 
Birds of Middlesex." It gave a detailed account of all the birds then known to have 
been found within the area of the county. As a first work of the kind it not only 
supplied a want expressed by naturalists, but set a fashion which has been 
extensively followed. By constant entries in an interleaved copy of the book, 
Mr. Harting has contrived to keep the subject fairly well up to date. A new issue 
of it, embodying all his fresh facts, is just l^eing issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
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Sir Francis Fleming has been appointed a member of the 
Central Unemployed Committee, which is engaged in dealing with 
the provisions of the Unemployed Workmen's Act of 1895. Under 
this Act a Distress Committee was established for every Metro- 
politan Borough of London, consisting partly of members of 
the Borongh Council and partly of members of the Board of 
Guardians. Sir B^rancis being on the Kensington Board of 
Guardians was elected by them as their representative on the 
Distress Committee, and by the latter as member of the Central 
Committee which sits at the Guildhall. To give some idea of the 
work done we may mention thai last autumn the Committee found 
employment in no less than 4,000 cases of distress. 



£. T. MacDermot was called to the English Bar in January 
last. 

George Hughes having qualified to practice at the Bar in Egypt, 
left recently for Cairo. 

Captain W. Roskell has been gazetted Adjutant to the Sussex 
Volunteers. 

Our wishes of happiness to Bertram G. Smith, who was married 
on Feb. 14th to Miss Louisa Rogere, of Leamington Spa, at the 
Church of the Holy Ghost, Nightingale Square, Balham. 



Also to Maurice FitzGerald who was married by his brother, 
F. Joseph FitzGerald, to Miss Theresa Gertrude Downes, on 
January 11th, at the Pro Cathedral, Marlborough Street, Dublin. 



Also to Mr. William F. C. Schottler, who was married to 
Miss Florence Richter at Bath on Jan. Ist. We wish them long life 
and happiness. 

We had an interesting visit from Charles Murphy, who was 
in the school in the early eighties, and of whom we have had 
no news since his departure for Australia on leaving school. He 
has much to say of old Downside names in the colonies, and without 
exception his reports are aU good. ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ Google 
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Norbert Euenan who is practising as a solicitor at Elalgoorlie, 
and has been mayor of that town for two years, was elected towards 
the end of 1905 Member of the Legislative Assembly for Kalgoorlie 
in the Western Australia State Parliament. ELis election was 
notable, as he beat the local leader of the Labour Party by a record 
majority. 

J. A. OTlaharty is at Armidale and Henry McVeagh at 
Tamworth, N.S.W. 

We were sorry to learn of the death of Henry Loughnan in 
Australia some eighteen months ago. He and his brother Fred 
were popular here though their stay at Downside was short. 



Tirso Mansfield passed out of Sandhurst recently. 



C. R. Grace (O.G.) won the hurdles and long jump at Clare 
College, Cambridge. He also competed in both events in the 
'Varsity Sports. 

Dom Luke (Frank) Cary-Elwes of Fort Augustus Abbey has 
been seriously unwell but is now recovering, as we were able 
to judge upon a recent visit pcdd by him to Downside. His 
brother, F. Cuthbert Caty-Elwes, S.J., is still attached to the 
Cathedral Church, Georgetown, Demerara. 



An admirable portiait of Mr. R. R. Terry appeared as the 
Supplement of the Musical Standard of March 10th last. The 
following biographical note which accompanied it will interest our 
readers : 

R. B. Terry, Organiflt of WMtminster Cathedral. Our sabject was educated at 
Oxford and King's College, Cambridge, of which latter College he was a choral 
scholar. He took his first lessons in piano, organ, harmony and counterpoint from 
6. A. Higgs, F.B.C.O., KMus., and Tallis' Gold Medallist, Trinity College, London. 
Later on he etadied counterpoint and composition under Dr. Chambers. 

On leaving Cambridge, Mr. Terry was appointed organist and choirmaster of 
Bedford County School, and held successively similar posts at Antigua Cathedral 
and Downside Abbey, Bath. In 1901 our subject was made organist and 
choirmaster of Westminster Cathedral, a position, of course, he so worthily holds at 
the present time. 

Mr. Terry's publiahed works include " Catholic Church Music '* (Marlboro' Press), 
a critical and historical treatise on the subject ; five Masses ; Numerous motets, 
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eongi and partFfiongB ; Holy Week Music. He haa klso acted as editor of " Moteta 
Ancient and Modem " (a series comprising music of all schools) ; " Downside 
Motets " (msiten of 16tb and 17th oentariee) ; '* Downside Masses '' (16th and 17th 
centory composers) ; " Plain Chant Masses " (harmonised) ; Tallis' " Mass for four 
Voioee " ; and joint editor of Byrd's fivo-pari Mass. Also may it be mentioned that 
he is a contributor to " Catholio Hymna/* " Arundel Hymns," etc. 

At present Mr. Teny is engaged on the " Complete Works of Thomas Tallis," 
shortly to he publiahed. Our subject's unpublished works include two light operas 
and incidental music to Sophocles' " Antigone." 



The Choir gave aa interating concert on Dec. 20th. The first 
part of the programme contained aome interesting Somerset Folk 
Songs. We congratnlate Mr. Shebbeare on the quality which 
he has infused into the chmr and thank him for an interesting 
entertainment. We give the programme and also the list of 
the choir : — 

PabtI. 



1. Suite for Strvnged 
Oreheatra. 



f(a)"Preludio" 
rb)" Song-Tune" 
(c)" Country-Dance" 
(cf)"Aire" 
(e) " Canaries " 

ThIB OfiOBISTRiL. 



Purodl. 
1C58--16»5. 



2. Song 

3. Madrigal 

4. Violin Sdo 



- "The Seeds of Love" 
Tkbblxs. 

" In going to my lonely bed '* 
Tb Choib. 

"Preludio and Allemanda froml 
Sonata in F." J 

DoH Edwabd Qukh. 



( Words and Music by 
-I Richard EdtoardB. 
[ A.D. 1560. 

CoreUi. 
1653—1713. 



Song - " Cold blows the wind " 

C. P. Friend, F. J. Hallftt, J. D. Fitzoebald and S. H. Hbweit. 



6. Madrigal 



While the bright sun" 
The Cbdib. 



Wm. Byrd. 
[1538(?)--1623] 



7. Oavotte 



8. Song with Chorus 



(from " Le Temple de ]» Gloria ") 
The Obohestra. 

- " Sheep Shearing Song " 
Trebles. 



Rameau. 
[1683—1764] 
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Vkxt n. 

9. March ... .... 

T9E OsOBE0nUL 

and ViolonceUo " f " Andante con moto tranqoillo " Mend^Utokn. 

3ir. SofioTTLER, Mr. Subrbeabe & O. W, Rkndbl. 

11. Song - " The Pipes of Pan " - Sir E. Elgar. 

DOM PUOB. 

12. Violin Solo - - "Madrigal" - - Bt^an. 

0. F. Bdbmimd. 

13. Trio - " Orpheus with hie lute " - J5. German. 

Trebles un^ Altos. 

14. Violin Solo - " Allegro Moderate from 2nd Concerto " Wieniaumky, 

Don Edward Gbbev. 

15. Pianoforte Duet - "Polonaise" - D'OuroiUe. 

R. H. Hounsbll and J. F. E. Radcuffe. 

16. Chorus - " Nursery Rhymes " - J. Farmer. 

The Ch6ib. 

THE CHOIR. 
TrcWcs.— F. C. V. D. CaiUaid, J. A. A. Case, V. A. C. Clery, R. W. W. Cryan, 
C. M. Fendall, J. A. Findlay, J. D. Fitzgerald, C. P. Friend, W. Forster, 
F. J. Hallett, S. H. Hewett, B. R. Jackson, F. F. R. James, W. H. Langran, 
A. J. P. Maud, D. Tidmarsh, J. Tidmarsh, and R. 0. Watts. 

A2to0. ~Dom Anthony Cox, C. F. Bumand, F. M. Meynell, F. Moysey, 
P. J. C. Rowland, J. W. Willett. 

Te7u»*8. —Dom Denis Goolden, J. F. E. Radcliffie, Dom Roger Hudleston, 
Dom Walter Mackey, G. J. GartUin. 

Ba9seB. —Dom Prior, Dom Sub-Prior, Dom Cyprian Alston, Dom Edward Green, 
E. H. Mostyn, N. W. Reynolds. 

THE ORCHESTRA. 
Jab Violina.—Ur. W. F. C. Schottler, Dom Edward Green, C. F. Bumand. 
2nd. ViolinB.—}iiT, W. Hodges, Mr. C. F. SuUon, E. E. Agius, H. E. Herrick. 
Vida.—Ur. C. Woodward. 
Violineelli.— Mr. Salter, G. W. Rendel. 
Contrabaaao. - -Mr. Herbert Mendum. 

xieeompaniata. —Dom Roger Hudldston and Mr. Wilfrid G. A. Shebbeare. 
Conduetor.^Ur. Wilfrid G. A. Shebbeare. 
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The choir has been singing a Gloria from the Old Sarum 
Gradual. It has become popular at once. The musical phrases 
are less formal than the Mechlin, and there is a distinct 
suggestion of old Ekiglish melody about it. 



We were glad to witness two good &rces on our temporary stage 
—"Vice Versa" at Christmas and "The Steeplechase" at 
Shrovetide. They were briskly performed and clever local 
allusions and songs were introduced. 



The rainfall of the first quarter of 1906 has been abundant, 
totalling 13.25 inches, against 8.22 inches for the same quarter 
of last year. In spite of this the past six months have been 
extremely healthy, scarcely a case going to the infirmary. This 
doubtless had much to say to the excellent form shown in the 
athletic sports in the last week of Uarch, and the satisfactory results. 



F. Ethelbert Home is to be congratulated on the new Hall which 
he has erected for his parishioners. It stands at the end of the 
row of cottages near the gas-works. Our readers will get an 
idea of the size of the building from the &ct that in length 
and breadth it is of the same size as the monks' refectory. It 
is higher and with a differently pitched roof. F. Ethelbert 
has introduced the long square windows and moulding and drib- 
stone which mark the oldest buildings of the neighbourhood. The 
porch, looking east, has a double entrance, and there are two 
dressing rooms at the other end of the room. During Lent 
F. Ethelbert has been holding Lantern Services in the Hall on 
alternate Sundays, in which he has illustrated the life of Christ. 



Father Francis Sweetman has been for some months past 
engaged in preparations for the establishment of a preparatory 
school in Ireland. Representations had been made that such 
an enterprise undertaken by Downside would be welcomed and 
encouraged, and after due investigation the experiment has been 
decided upon. Father Francis has found a suitable home for the 
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undertaking near Enniscorthy in County Wexford, and has been 
entrusted with the foundation. Father Anthony Cox is assisting 
him, and for the present he has the valuable help of F. Guthbert 
Butler. 



The Librarian wishes to acknowledge gratefully the following 
Books presented recently to the Library : — ^His Lordship the Bishop 
of Shrewsbury ;— " Eikon Basilike " 12"*». London 1649. Madame 
Meyer van den Berg; — "Taferelen van het Oude en Nieuwe 
Testament," 3 vols, folio, P. de Hondt, La Haye 1728. Miss 
Boyd ; Gibrario, " Ordini Religiosi & Ordini Cavallareschi " 4 vols, 
in 2, Torino 1845. CondiOac, (Buvres ; 13 vols.. Deux Fonts 1782 ; 
and many others. Lady Butler, '* Letters from the Holy Land," 
London 1903, presented by the Author. J. Mulhall ;— " The 
Flinders Petrie papyri," parts II. & HI. ed : Prof. Mahaflfy, Dublin 
1905. Sir Henry Howard ; " Breviarium Romanum." (Plantin 
Press) Antwerp 1688. C. H. & F. Brookfield ;— "Mrs. Brookfield 
and her Circle." 2 vols. London 1905, presented by the Authors. 
T. Atchley, Esq. ;— " Library of Anglo Catholic Theology," 51 vols. 
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^I^RAY for the soul of Dom Willibbord von Volokxsom, who 
Im7 died at Bouchout, near Antwerp, on December 25th. For 
some months it was evident that there was no hope of 
recovery from the stroke which was the result of a severe accident 
which happened to him two years ago. Previously F. Willibrord 
had been the embodiment of health and vigour. He came to 
Downside in 1875 and gave an early proof of his abilities by 
matriculating at London after only a couple of months preparation. 
On his return from the noviciate house he was engaged in teaching, 
principally science and mathematics. It may be remembered that 
he published a Matriculation Chemistry in Questions and Answers, 
which was so eminently practical that the authorities changed their 
method of examination, as we were told, in consequence. He was 
for some years on the mission, principally at Oreenhill, Swansea. 
He was oidy 61 years at his death, and had been professed 31 years 
and priest 24. 



We ask prayers for Canon Benedict Maokey, O.S.B., who died at 
Rome, on January 9th. He was present at the Downside ceremonies 
in September last, and on the second day was seized with a fainting 
fit, which some believed to be a stroke. Though he rallied 
sufficiently to return to his work, yet his friends were kept anxious 
about his health, and none were surprised when the end came. 
The zeal and self-sacrifice which made his life an edification were 
conspicuous to the last. For many years, as probably our readers 
know, he was engaged in the production of an important edition of 
the works of St. Francis of Sales. 
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Pray for the soul of James Kendal, who died at Clevedon, on 
December 28th, after a short illness. He was a brother of John 
and Richard (F. G-regory) Kendal, and an uncle of Canon Kendal, 
of Belmont. We need scarcely remind our readers of the many 
ties which bind his family to Downside. 



We ooiomend to the charitable prayers of our readers the soul of 
Miss Botd, a devoted friend and benefactress of St. Gregory's, who 
died on April the 3rd. Amongst other benefactions she gave the 
'* Slipper Chapel" at Walsingham to Downside, after restoring 
it at her own expense. Notable among her good works was the 
foundation and support of an orphanage at Kilbum. 



Requiescant in Paoe. 
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Downside Review. 



JUUY, 1906. 



OUR POOR LAWS AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 



H SUBJECT which has for some time past engaged 
public attention is that of the '* unemployed." 
In other words how best to find employment for those 
who, it is alleged, are willing and able to work but are 
unable to procure work. 

The question is all the more important by reason 
of recent legislation bearing upon it and the intention 
expressed by the Government to legislate further in the 
matter. 

In dealing with this subject it should not be lost sight 
of that it is closely allied to that of poor relief, although 
the remedies suggested for the imemployed are of a 
different nature from those which apply to the poor and 
destitute who have recourse to our poor laws. 

Let us then consider whether it is likely to be for the 
benefit of the community that this distinction should be 
recognized and encouraged ? or whether it would not be 
preferable that some other scheme should be provided 
if possible, for diminishing the number of unemployed, 
which would prevent the creation of a dual class of 
those unable to maintain themselves ? 

In dealing with the destitute or with the unemployed 
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one thing should be carefully borne in mind, viz., 
how to give the greatest amount of necessary relief 
without undue reliance upon it? It must be 
remembered that the origin of our law, more or less 
relating to the poor, was rather to guard against 
vagrancy than to benefit those who might be in want. 
We find, so far back as the time of Richard £[., that an 
act was passed prohibiting vagrants to wander about 
from one place to another and providing that if they 
could not be maintained in the locality where they 
happened to be, they were to be sent back to their 
birth places. From this and subsequent acts against 
vagrancy arose the law of settlement still in existence. 
What gave rise to that increase of vagrancy which 
called for further legislation may be a question of 
doubt. It is argued by some that it was greatly due to 
the indiscriminate charity given by the Church. But it 
must not be forgotten that at the period to which we 
are referring the Monasteries were employers of labour 
to a very considerable extent. The feudal practices 
which then existed caused many to be attached to the 
land and the large properties owned by the religious 
orders were to a great extent worked by the tenants and 
dependents attached thereto. When the monasteries 
were suppressed these tenants and dependents found 
themselves without employers. The lands, which had 
belonged to the monasteries, found fresh owners in 
the course of time, but immediately following the 
suppression there must have been a great dislocation of 
employment. It would therefore seem more probable 
that the increase of vagrancy, to stem which remedial 
measures, more especially the Act 27 of Henry VIII. 
c. 25, were passed, was caused rather by the 
suppression of the monasteries than by the charity 
which was meted out by the clergy. r^^^^T^ 
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The first act of a positive nature in regard to the poor 
was the 22nd of Henry VHI. c. 12, which, while 
continuing to provide penalties for those who were able 
to work but would not, nevertheless allowed those 
who were incapable of working to beg within certain 
limits if furnished with a licence so to do; but this 
permission was afterwards revoked. Subsequent to the 
confiscation of Church property it became necessary 
to make further provision for the poor. By the Act 27th 
of Henry VHI. c. 25 individual parishes were made 
responsible for their maintenance. This act also 
provided that contributions by the clergy were to be 
administered in a somewhat methodical way, while 
private charity to beggars was forbidden under severe 
penalties. Several statutes on the subject were 
subsequently passed, until we come to the important 
poor law No. 43 of Eliz. c. 2. This act provided, inter 
alia, for three things. In the first place that those who 
did not possess a certain property qualification and who 
were able to work should be made to do so. In the 
second place, that any one who harboured or gave alms 
to a beggar should be punished. And thirdly it directly 
introduced a poor rate. It also provided for the 
appointment of overseers of the poor, who were to be 
yearly nominated for each parish by the justices. It 
further authorized the apprenticing of children. 

The next important statute on poor law was the 
Settlement Act of Car. 2 c. 12, which enacted that poor 
people who came to settle in any parish could, within 
forty days of so coming, be removed to the parish where 
they were last legally settled, unless they gave sufficient 
security for the discharge of the parish into which they 
had come. The act also provided that in certain 
seasons labourers, who were furnished with certificates 
of origin from their own parish, could even after for^ 
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days of temporary work be sent back to their own 
parish. By 8 and 9 William EI. c. 30 the law 
of settlement was somewhat modified. Under it 
unmarried persons conld only gain a settlement after 
a year's actual service, while those furnished with 
certificates of settlement could only be removed from 
a parish, into which they had migrated for the purpose 
of temporary employment, on their actually becoming 
chargeable to the parish. 

With the exception of the laws relating to settlement 
(in regard to which a considerable difference of opinion 
has existed among those who have made a study of the 
poor law) and the establishment of Workhouses, first 
authorized by Parliament under the Act 9 of George I. 
c. 7, the chief principles of the Act of Elizabeth 
remained in force until the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834, 5 William IV. c. 76. The 
law of settlement was, however, found to work anything 
but satisfactorily, and the Act 8 and 9 William IV. c. 30, 
provided that a person was not to be removed because 
he might become chargeable to a parish, but only 
when he became actually chargeable. 

Before referring to the recommendations of the Poor 
Law Commission of 1832 and the Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1834, it is worth while to notice the changes 
which dictated the administration of the Poor Law 
from towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
The principle of the Act of Elizabeth was more to 
punish vagrants and those who could work but would 
not, than to relieve the actual poor. Subsequent 
legislation, however, had for its object two things — the 
relief of the needy and the repression of pauperism 
by the checking of indiscriminate charity. These 
principles were, to a considerable extent, acted up 
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to both by the authorities and the people at large from 
the time of Elizabeth until towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. But about this period we can 
perceive that poor law expenditure considerably 
increased. This expenditure rose between the years 
1785 and 1817 from £1,912,000 to £7,870,000. This 
was probably caused, to some extent at all events, by an 
insufficient attention to the principles that should guide 
the administration of poor relief. The position of the 
pauper who applies for relief shoidd doubtless be 
rendered less eligible than that of the independent 
working man; but where destitution really exists it 
should be adequately removed. 

To check the expenditure above alluded to and to 
ensure better the proper administration of poor relief, 
the Parish Vestry Act 58 George III. c. 69 and the 
Select Vestry Act 59 George III. c. 121, both of which 
contained very salutary provisions in connection with 
poor law, were passed. 

But the change in the general administration of poor 
law and the results which it was naturally giving rise to 
were attracting the serious attention of aU those who 
took an interest in the subject. The consequence was 
the appointment of a Royal Commission in 1832. 

The report of this Commission comments strongly on 
what the commissioners considered the undesirable 
methods of relief which had come to be administered, 
and they drew attention to the fact that the mal- 
administration of poor relief caused those who 
received it to believe that it carried with it no discredit. 
They held that while those who were unable to maintain 
themselves should be properly provided for, such 
provision should not be of a nature to affect the 
advantage of independence on the part of the working 
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man. They recommended the establishment of a 
workhouse in every imion, to supply work for the 
able-bodied and food and lodging for all who were 
destitute; the workhouse to be such as would offer no 
attraction to others than those really in want. 

In consequence of this Report, a Bill to amend the 
poor law was introduced into Parliament and came into 
force on the 14th of August, 1834. It was entitled 
^^An Act for the amendment and better administration 
of the laws relating to the poor in England and Wales." 

On the passing of this statute the second stage in the 
history of our poor law may be said to have been 
reached. Under the act Poor Law Commissioners 
were appointed, whose duty it was to see that its 
provisions were properly carried out. These were at 
first appointed for a time only, but in 1867 the Central 
Poor Law Board was made permanent. 

The Rules and Orders drawn up by the Poor Law 
Commissioners, more especially the order of the 24th 
July, 1847, form the basis of our poor law system. 
Regulations were made relating to the election and 
duties of guardians, the apprenticeship of pauper 
children, the administration of medical relief, the 
government of the workhouses, the duties of the officials 
connected therewith, &c. By a subsequent provision, 
guardians were empowered to require from persons 
who entered the workhouse, the performance of a 
certain task the day after their admission, as some 
return for the food and lodging received. 

An important law bearing upon poor relief was the 
30 Vic. c. 67 which established in the metropolis 
asylnms for the sick, insane and other classes of the 
poor, and which created a Metropolitan Poor Law Fimd 
to be administered by an official of the Pooi^Law Board. 
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In 1871 the Poor Law Board was replaced by the Local 
Gk)¥ernment Board, which not only took over the duties 
of the former Board, but was entrusted with a general 
control over local authorities, a control which, in 
regard to several matters, has since been considerably 
increased. Any person who receives poor relief during 
the twelve months previous to the 31st of July in 
any year, is not to be included among the list of voters, 
the receipt of poor relief resulting in the loss of the 
franchise both for parliamentary and local elections. 
Prior to 1885 the receipt of medical relief from the 
parish had the same effect, but disqualification on this 
ground was removed by the Act 48 and 49 Vic. c. 46. 

Such is a short history of our poor law from the time 
of its first coming into existence up to the present 
period. Space will not permit of many important 
points connected with its administration being dealt 
with, such as the treatment of pauper children, the 
question of adoption, that of emigration, the granting of 
relief on loan, and the principles which should govern 
the giving of outdoor relief, where given at all, &c. 

The subject of our poor law is again engaging public 
attention. The comments on its alleged defects and 
the objections raised in regard to its administration, 
have been prominently brought forward at the several 
Poor Law Conferences which have been held from time 
to time. The result has been the appointment of 
another Commission to enquire into the matter, the 
report of which will be anxiously awaited. If the report 
of this Commission follows the lines of the report of the 
Vagrancy Commission which was issued very recently — 
it will be seen that the principal object to be attained 
is, while giving relief to the deserving on the one hand, 
to guard by every possible means against an^^ imdue 
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reliance upon it on the other. If both these objects 
were carefully borne in mind by those who directly 
or indirectly administered poor relief, indeed *by the 
public generally, the relief of the poor might be more 
satisfactory than it now is and those evils caused by 
indiscriminate charity, to a considerable extent, avoided. 

Having referred to the question of the Poor Law, it 
may be interesting to allude to that of the '' unemployed," 
which is closely akin to it. 

It should be remarked that although und^r the 
provisions of ** The Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905 " 
a distinction is drawn between those who apply for relief 
\mder it and those who apply for assistance under 
our poor laws, the fact of offering work to such as are 
unemployed cannot be considered as altogether new 
to our poor law system, however unsatisfactory may 
have been its results. Under the Act of Elizabeth one 
of the duties of the overseers of the poor was to put 
to work persons who, having no means of support, did 
nothing to earn their livelihood ; but these were obliged 
to work \mder penalties for refusing. Under the Act 22 
of George DI. c. 83, known as Gilbert's Act, it was 
directed that the able-bodied poor should not be 
brought into the workhouse, but that guardians should 
find them suitable emplojonent, and that their wages 
should be made to contribute towards their maintenance. 
We find, however, that the Royal Commission of 1832 
took exception to a system, sanctioned by an Act of 
Parliament in 1831, and which had been known under 
the definition of a Labour Rate, in virtue of which 
the Vestry called upon the ratepayers to employ a 
certain number of pauper labourers at a prescribed rate 
of wages. The Commissioners' objections to this were 
that it proved an . inducement against making a 
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provision for the future ; that the principle upon which 
the relief was granted was unsound, and that, in those 
localities where such relief had been given, discontent 
had been caused and even crime committed. 

So far therefore the attempt to provide work by 
the state or public bodies to those out of employment 
had proved a failure. 

But notwithstanding this fact pressure was brought 
to bear for a return to the system. In 1893 and 1894 
relief works were established in West Ham and Poplar. 
It cannot be said that either of these tentative schemes 
proved satisfactory. In West Ham 394 men were 
employed at a cost of over £5,000 ; out of which number 
only about 100 were permanently benefited, while the 
work done in Poplar was decidedly costly in proportion 
to the benefit afforded to those engaged in it. 

In 1895 a committee of the House of Commons 
considered how relief could be given in the shape of 
work or otherwise to the unemployed, and a letter on 
the subject was addressed by the Local Government 
Board to the Mayors of Towns and District Councils. 
The report of the committee issued in 1896, did not 
offer any very valuable suggestions. It merely 
recommended that experimental efforts should be 
continued and that the franchise disabilities should not 
(subject to certain conditions) follow upon the 
acceptance of Poor Relief. 

Not much was done in connection with the subject 
between 1896 and 1903. In 1903 a (conference was 
held on the Unemployed question at the Guildhall, and 
a meeting was afterwards called by the London County 
Council, to consider the question in so far as the 
metropolis was concerned. These diiferent meetings 
and the experimental schemes which were had^-recourse 
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to no doubt attracted the attention of the Government 
to the subject, and in the autumn of 1904 Mr. Long, 
then President of the Local Government Board, 
convened a meeting of Poor Law Guardians, when he 
proposed the scheme upon which the Unemployed 
Workmen Act of 1905 was founded. 

This Act, which became law on the 11th of August 
last year, provides for the appointment of a distress 
committee for every metropolitan borough, consisting of 
members of Borough Councils and members of Boards 
of Guardians, and the appointment of a Central Body for 
the whole administrative County of London, consisting 
of members of and selected by the distress conmiittees, 
and of persons co-opted as additional members, besides 
certain persons nominated by the Local Government 
Board. 

After laying down the duties of the distress 
committees and of the central body the Act provides 
that expenses under it shall be defrayed out of a central 
fund, supplied by voluntary contributions made on 
demand of the central body by the council of each 
metropolitan borough, in proportion to the rateable v$klue 
of the borough. 

But this latter portion of the fund can only be 
expended — 

(a) In paying the establishment charges of the 

central body and the distress committees. 

(b) The expenses inciirred in emigration or 
removal to another area of an unemployed 
and his dependants. 

(c) The costs incurred by acquiring land under 

the Act. 

The rate to be levied is not to exceed id. in the 
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pound, calculated on the whole rateable value of the 
borough — or such higher rate not exceeding Id. in the 
pound as the Local Government Board may approve. 

Outside London there is to be established, by order 
of the Local Government Board, a distress committee 
for each municipal borough and urban district 
containing a population of not less than 50,000; or 
if the borough council apply to the Local Government 
Board for the establishment of a distress committee, the 
population need only be 10,000 and upwards. 

The Local Government Board may establish in any 
coimty or part of a county a similar committee. 

The Act is to continue in force for three years only 
unless Parliament otherwise determine. 

A person to obtain relief under this Act in the 
metropolis must have resided in London for a period 
of not less than twelve months immediately previous 
to his application, and the distress committee to which 
he applies must be satisfied that he is temporarily 
imable to work from exceptional causes. The Act 
then goes on to provide that the giving of temporary 
work under it shall not deprive the recipient of his 
electoral rights. 

The above are the principal enactments contained 
in the law in question, a law in regard to which many 
arguments have been adduced both for and against. 
It is premature as yet to form any decided opinion 
as to the results which may attend it, but if we carefully 
examine some of its provisions, we must perceive that a 
lurking fear seems to have existed in the minds of its 
framers as to whether it would prove successful legisla- 
tion or not. In making the community responsible for 
providing work for a certain class, apart from the 
exemption of disfranchisement, it must be^^ admitted 
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that the Act introduces a principle contrary to the 
economic theory of our present social system, while 
it seems to ignore the fact that the question of labour is, 
after all, one of supply and demand. Besides which, 
the working of the Act depends to a very great 
extent, if not altogether, on a continuance of voluntary 
contributions and on the voluntary assistance of many 
societies, without whose co-operation the law would 
be practically unworkable. To guard against the 
dangers that such legislation may possibly give rise 
to, the Act, as has been already mentioned, only 
authorises relief to be given when the applicant is 
unable to find work from " exceptional causes ; " it 
obliges the applicant to have resided for a certain period 
within the locality where he seeks relief ; it requires him 
or her to be of good character (for it applies to 
women as well as to men) ; it enacts that the remuneration 
to be received for work given under it is, as a rule 
to be somewhat less than that received by a workman 
under ordinary circumstances ; and it is only to exist 
as law, unless otherwise determined, for a limited 
period. 

It cannot be denied that during recent times many 
reasons have arisen to throw a considerable number 
of workmen out of employment. The introduction 
of labour-saving machinery to a large extent, the 
concentration of people in our principal towns, foreign 
competition and the increasing difficulty of obtaining 
work by persons past middle age, have aU been 
causes tending to multiply the number of unemployed 
in our midst. If therefore some scheme could be 
devised for the relief of those who, from no fault of 
their own, have become sufferers for want of employment, 
while guarding against the dangers which have been 
-^bove referred to, no objection could be raised. But for 
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the State to announce that it will find work for such 
as have it not, to create a distinct class under the 
name of ** unemployed" in addition to that of the 
destitute, and to exempt the one from disabilities which 
are attached to the other, would be a policy attended 
with considerable risk to the welfare of our people. 

History tells us what evils such a policy may possibly 
give rise to. The importation of com into Rome during 
the Roman Empire and the undertaking by government 
that it should be sold to all at reasonable prices, resulted, 
in the time of the later Caesars, in its being given away 
for nothing. The Roman citizen became a state-aided 
pauper ; migration to the city from the rural districts 
followed. The consequence was the gradual degradation 
of the Roman people. If we look to more recent 
times, we shall see that when the provisional government 
was proclaimed in France in 1848, one in its first acts 
was to issue a Proclamation, announcing that it was 
the duty of the State to guarantee work to every Citizen ; 
and the Government proceeded to establish national 
workshops under the charge of the Minister of Public 
Works. The result of this was that in the city of Paris 
14,000 men were brigaded as out of work in March 
of that year, in April over 100,000, and the numbers 
increased until the Government became powerless to 
do more. It was utterly unable to meet the demands 
made upon it, and although certain steps were taken, 
such as striking some off the lists and enlisting the 
younger men in the Army, the workshops had to be 
closed. The workmen, disappointed at promises which 
could not be performed, rose in revolt and riot and 
bloodshed followed. 

If we are stiU to have among us a body of men 
who are able and willing to work, but who are imable to 
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obtain it, and with whom every reasonable man must 
therefore sympathise, surely some other remedies could 
be found than the introduction of a system which, 
for the reasons above referred to, is likely to be 
attended with a considerable amount of danger. 

A well organized system of emigration to our Colonies 
would be one means of providing for many ; while more 
severe measures than at present exist against 
vagrancy and idleness, and more effectual checks on 
the evils resulting from drink, would seem most 
desirable. It is argued that by emigrating we shall 
be getting rid of some of the best men of our 
working classes. There might be some force in this 
objection were we to emigrate to foreign countries ; 
but those who proceed to our own possessions beyond 
the sea, will be but serving their Sovereign " in one 
portion of His Majesty's dominions instead of in another. 
Besides which it would neither be fair to the individuals 
themselves nor to the colony for which they may be 
bound, to send away unsuitable characters. Surely, 
if the Colonies are willing to give us a helping hand 
in getting rid of our surplus population, some 
consideration for their interest should be shown by 
ue in return. No one can object to vagrants and such 
as will not work being severely dealt with. It is 
some satisfaction that statistics show a falling off in 
the importation of spirits into this country ; but this 
is no sufficient reason why we should relax our efforts to 
do all in our power towards lessening those evils which 
are the natural result of intemperate habits. 

That the question of assisting the needy, whether 
it be those who have recourse to our poor laws, or 
those who are to be ranked among the unemployed, 
is an important one no one can deny. Let us hope 
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that the wisdom of man may devise some means by 
which relief can be extended to those who deserve 
it, in such a way as is consistent with the prevention 
of nndue reliance upon it, or the inspiring of 
expectations which the State, in the long run, would 
find it impossible to satisfy. 

Francis Flbmino. 
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IN MEMORIAM : THOMAS GARNER, 
Artist, Architect, and Arch>eologist. 



'^^HOMAS Garner of Fritwell Manor, near Oxford, 
Vl^ and of Gray's Inn Square, London, to whom 
our Benedictine Abbey Church of Downside owes its 
superbly proportioned choir, rendered his soul to God in 
his beautiful old-world Oxfordshire home on Monday, 
April 30th of this year (1906), and on Friday, May 4th, 
(wept over by many good men) was buried by the 
monks in their Abbey Church which he bad so lately 
ennobled. 

At once the architectural papers, The Builder, The 
Building News, and The Architect (of May 11th and 
12th) spoke of his life, worth, and work, and a summary 
of these eulogies appeared in The Times " obituary *' of 
May 14th, as well as in the Architectural Review for 
June. 

These appreciations have been freely used in order to 
tell Gregorians something of the life of this benefactor 
of St. Gregory's. 

Born at Wasperton Hill near Warwick, August 12th, 
1839,^ and reared amidst the old-fashioned and simple 
surroundings of a remote rural district, Thomas 
Garner imbibed the natural hearty instincts which 
became a part of his nature, and were never blunted 
or diminished (hiring many years of residence in 
London, and before the long-hoi)ed for return to the 
country was realized by his establishment in the fine 

^ He was the son of Thomas Gamer, of Wasperton Hill, a farmer as enthusiastic 
in his love of agriculture as his son was in his love of art. His mother's maiden 
name waa Louisa Savage. Digitized by GoOgIc 
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Jacobean manor-house at Fritwell. To liis country 
education he owed the love of riding and the excellent 
horsemanship which he retained to the last. 

Mr. Cramer was articled to Sir Gilbert Scott at the 
early age of seventeen, and served, with the energy 
and enthusiasm that never left him, as one of the many 
pupils of that gentleman. Among his contemporaries 
in Sir Gilbert's office, many have risen to distinction ; we 
may instance Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., whose recent 
work at Bath Abbey-church, is, as a whole, so 
successful. 

Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., whose partner Mr. Gamer 
was destined to become, just preceded him in Scott's 
office ; but a warm friendship was soon established 
between the senior and junior. 

On the completion of his articles Mr. Gamer returned 
to Warwickshire, and was responsible in his first few 
years of practice for various works on his own account, 
or as the representative of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Mr. Gttmer went back to London in October, 1867, to 
assist his friend Mr. Bodley, who was rapidly coming 
into note, and who found himself somewhat over- 
burdened with work. The assistance soon grew into 
the partnership which was to last for over 25 years, and 
which ceased by the friendly dissolution of a friendly 
bond on Mr. Gamer's being received into the Catholic 
Church by Canon Purcell, at St. Mary's Church, Holly 
Place, Hampstead, an event which took place on All 
Souls' day, 1896. 

For a time the collaboration of the partners was 
actual and close; but as work increased upon their 
hands it became their habit to individualize, each 
partner asstuning the entire and [separate responsibility 
for definite work. Digitized by Google 
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The earlier period of close collaboration produced 
some remarkably successful results, uone perhaps more 
notable than the fine Anglican churches of the Holy 
Angels at Hoar Cross, Staffordshire; S. Augustine's 
at Pendlebury, near Manchester ; and the Church of 
St. German's at Roath, near Cardiff. 

The succeeding period of dual practice, under 
partnership, aUotted most of the civil or domestic work 
entrusted to the firm to the almost individed initiation 
and control of the junior partner, while his senior 
devoted himself more especially £8 ecclesiastical work 
and to decoration. 

Mr. Gamer was almost entirely responsible for the 
design and si^pervision of much of the firm's work 
at Oxford, such as St. Swithun's quadrangle at 
Magdalen College, and the tower of Christ Church ; and 
entirely so for the President's lodgings at Magdalen. 
He designed, while his partner was busy with other 
work, Hewell Grange, Lord Windsor's Worcestershire 
seat, with all its elaborate and costly details. 

Amongst Mr. Gamer's other important architectural 
works that should be mentioned, are the Anglican 
churches of Peasdown and Camerton in Somersetshire ; 
Bedworth in Warwickshire ; the restoration of St. 
Margaret's, Lothbury, in the City of London ; 
additions to Bosworth Hall ; a house at Godden Green 
in Kent ; the armoury at St. Donat's Castle, 
Glamorganshire ; the restoration of Yarnton Manor, 
near Oxford, and of his own Manor House at Fritwell ; 
the re-construction of the ante-chapel and the 
restoration of the carved wood work of St. Catharine's 
College, Cambridge. 

Mr. G^umer made the designs for the Southwell 
Cope worn by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the 
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Coronation of King Edward VII., in Westminster 
Abbey, also for a Red Cope for Erdington Abbey near 
Birmingham, and in The Builder of January 9th 
and 30th, and of February 19th and 27th, of 1896, 
is published a complete set of illustrations of 
Messrs. Bodley and Gamer's competitive designs for 
the Anglican Cathedral Church of Liverpool. In 
London Mr. Gamer designed the costly renaissance 
reredos in St. Paul's Cathedral Chiu-ch, as well as the 
communion table and its metal cross ; the triptych 
and communion table in S. Alban's, Holbom (which Mr. 
Bodley coloured); the Church of St. Michael, Camden 
Town ; the monument for the statue of H. E. Cardinal 
Newman, which now stands outside the Oratory in 
South Kensington, as well as decorating with marbles the 
little apse in which stands the altar of S. Sebastian 
Valfre in the Oratory Church ; the hanging baldacchino, 
reredos, and statue of the Patron Saint in St. 
James' Catholic Church, Spanish Place, and together 
with Mr. George Gilbert Scott (now necessarily called 
" the middle Scott ") the altars of the Divine Heart, and 
of Our Lady, as also the upper reredos, in the little 
Catholic Church in Holly Place, Hampstead. 

Of his work subsequent to the dissolution of 
partnership, may also be mentioned the restoration 
of the Church of St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, in 
the City of London, and of '^The Slipper Chapel^' 
at Houghton-le-Dale in Norfolk; Moreton House in 
Holly Place, Hampstead ; the Empire Hotel at Buxton, 
at a cost of £125,000 ; and the crowning work of his 
arduous life, the stately choir of Downside Abbey 
Church, where, in the chapel of St. Sebastian, his 
body is to repose awaiting the resurrection of the 
sons of God. 

Mr. Gamer was of a shy and modest disposition, and 
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less known to his contemporaries than his most unusual 
abilities, scholarship, and attainments as an artist, 
architect, and archaeologist, would have allowed a less 
retiring character to remain. As an instance, however, 
of contemporary estimation, we may state> upon the best 
possible authority, that when Mr, John Francis Bentley, 
stricken by the fatal paralytic stroke, was asked by 
H. E. Cardinal Vaughan what architect he would choose 
to carry on his work in Westminster Cathedral, he 
answered " Oamer ; for he is a man of genius.'' 

Thomas Gamer was an admirable and rapid draughts- 
man, and an untiring student of architecture, liturgy 
and heraldry, and was gifted with very considerable 
powers of dramatic vision, and his churches always 
had a suggestion of the ages of faith. He will long 
be remembered by his friends for his rich loam of 
human kindness, his sweet reasonableness, his ardent 
enthusiasm, his spirit of merry gentleness, his minute 
and scholarly knowledge, and his unceasing energy. 
His long projected book upon Old English Manor- 
Houses will, we believe, appear in accordance with 
the notices already issued by Mr. Batsford, the architec- 
tural publisher of High Holbom. 

It only remains to be said that on October 4, 1867,' 
Mr. Gamer married, in Old Milverton Church, in 
Warwickshire, Miss Rose Emily Smith, the daughter of 
the Rev. John Henry Smith, Perpetual Curate of Old 
Milverton. This lady survives her husband, and like 
her husband, but a few days later, was received into the 
Catholic Church. Both were confirmed on the same 
day by the Bishop of Birmingham (Dr. Ilsley) in his 

* From Not. 1867 to his return into the country when Fritwell Manor became 
his cherished home, Mr. and Mrs. Oamer lived for many years in an old Georgian 
House in Ohureh Row, Hampstead, and the present trees, in the middle of that street, 
wn planted by Mr. and Mrs. Gamer, the middU Scott, and Mr. Joseph Davenport. 
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lordship's private chapel in the Bishop's House, 

Birmingham. 

Ldfe^a work — wM done. 
Life's race — toeU run, 
Liife'8 erown — well won. 

LUX LUCEAT EI. 

EvERARD Green, Rouge Dragon, F.S.A. 

Herald^B CoUege, London, B.C., 
May 31 1906. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF ST. MAUR 

(ContintLed). 



TITn ^ ^^^^ seen, in the first part of this paper, how 
Vr^r% the Congregation of St. Manr came into being, 
and we concluded with some remarks upon the literary 
work which has made the names of the Maurist Fathers 
famous for all time. 

To Dom Gregory Tarisse belongs the honour of 
having inaugurated this department of their work. He 
had been for many years conmaendatory prior of 
Cessenon, but in the year 1615, being then forty years 
of age, he took the religious habit himself and 
commenced to live the monastic life in his own priory, 
where, a few years later, he introduced the reformed 
observance. In 1630 he was, by the general chapter 
held at Vendome, elected president of the congregation, 
and as such went to reside at St. Germain-des-Pr6s, 
where the literary work of the Maurists was commenced 
and developed imder his guidance. 

It is not a little interesting to note the regulations 
of the Maurist monks as to the care of their libraries, as 
they reveal something of the solicitude they exercised 
towards the books which were to them the instruments 
of their daily labour. The constitutions of the 
congregation tell us that once a year, in the month 
of March, the librarian, with such assistance as he might 
require, was to remove every book from its shelf, dust 
it, and leave it for some time exposed to the air. The 
shelves themselves were to be carefully cleaned and the 
whole library swept out. Whenever the air wMr dry 
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and fresh the windows were to be kept open, and the 
librarian himself was to clean them. Special 
precautions were to be taken to prevent any damage from 
mice or other vermin. The books were to be arranged 
according to their subject-matter and carefully 
catalogued. No book or manuscript could be taken out 
of the mons^stery without the Superior's permission, and 
also a receipt from the person to whom it was lent being 
first obtained. These and other rules serve as an index 
to the spirit of the congregation and they let us into the 
secret of the extraordinary industry of the Maurist 
fathers in that department of their work, for which, 
because the more apparent to the world, they are most 
celebrated. 

A special feature of their work is to be found in the 
results of the " Voyages Litt^raries " undertaken by so 
many of them. The records of these are unlike any 
other books of travel; they contain little or nothing 
of ordinary sight-seeing, but they are, on the other 
hand, veritable mines of information on ecclesiastical 
antiquities of all kinds, — history, liturgy, rites and 
ceremonies, rare books and MSS., pictures and objects of 
sacred art.' 

No less praiseworthy were the results they achieved 
in another field of labour, though it is one for which 
they are not so well-known. This was the conducting 
of colleges for the education of youth. They had 
several such establishments in different parts of France, 
— Sorreze, Saumur, Auxerre, Beaumont, and St. Jean 
d'Ang^ly, for example. The first-named was perhaps the 

' " A scrapolouB respect for historical truth ever characterised the laboors of 
these pioneers of erudition, who overcame eveiy obstacle in order to attain their 
object." *'Mahiaan et VAhhaye de 8t, Oermain des Pria,'* par le Prince de 
Broglie. I. p. 35. For further exposition of the objects of Maurist enBtgyt see the 
preface to MabiUon's Acta Saiutorum OJS.B, r^r^r^r^]r> 
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most celebrated and was one of the few that survived 
the storms of the Revolution. In later years it passed 
into the care of the Dominicans, and was the scene of 
the last days of P^re Lacordaire^ who died there in 
1861. 

As regards the Maurists themselves, an enumeration of 
aU those who were distinguished by their learning 
would be impossible, but amongst the more famous 
we might single out the names of Bernard de 
Montfaucon, Pierre Constant, Ursin Durand, Frangois 
Lamy, Thierry Ruinart, and Prosper Tassin, in addition 
to those already named. Of all these none perhaps 
is more famous than that of Mabillon. His life and 
work have already received able treatment in the pages 
of this RevieWy^ but, without going over the same ground 
again, a brief appreciation of his character and methods 
will help to give us some idea of the kind of men 
who composed the Maurist congregation. German 
savants style him "the Great," and he has also been 
described as ^^ the most learned man of the most learned 
order that the Church has produced." Montalembert 
says that he " above all, the most illustrious of modem 
monks, merits a place by the side of the greatest and 
most holy, not only for his colossal erudition and 
inappreciable labours, but especially for the purity of 
his life and the nobleness, uprightness, and ardent 
integrity of his character."* An oft-quoted story tells 
how his friend Le Tellier, Archbishop of Rheims, 
presented him to Eang Louis XIV. as the " most learned 
man in the Kingdom," to which Bossuet, who was 
present, added "and also the most humble." It is 
to Ruinart, his pupil, fellow-worker, intimate companion 

* Vd. XII. pp. 116 et seq. 

* Monku of tJu Wut, aathoriBed tnmalatioD. Introd. Tiii. ^^ r 
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for twenty-five years, and biographer, that we are 
indebted for most of the details of his daily life. From 
him we learn that though Mabillon curtailed sleep and 
recreation to their narrowest limits, in order to gain 
more time for work, yet he allowed nothing to interfere 
with the regular performance of all his monastic duties. 
"If anything could bring him without a murmur or 
sign of repugnance, from the study where his books 
were piled around him, it was the humble stall in 
the abbey choir, whither at the ordinary hours of office 
he came to take his place among his brethren." It 
is recorded that he was usually the first in choir for 
Matins, which in all Maurist houses began at 2 a.m. 
The beauty and simplicity of his soul are revealed by his 
always taking to the church the first proof-sheets of any 
of his works, as soon as he received them from the 
printer, and laying them on the altar as an offering to 
God of the first-fruits of his labours. 

His literary journeys, in search of material for his 
work, include one which lasted five months, through 
Burgundy and Germany; another, occupying a whole 
year, to Italy; and others to Flanders and all the 
principal monasteries of France. These journeys are 
aU the more remarkable from the fact that it was his 
invariable custom to make them on foot, himself 
carrying his own modest baggage. He was always 
accompanied by one or other of his brethren, — Dom 
Michael Germain, Claude Estiennot, or Thierry 
Ruinart. When travelling it was his habit to adhere, 
as far as circumstances would permit, to the canonical 
times for reciting the divine office with his companion, 
and he always lodged if possible in a religious house, 
where he would conform himself to the conmion 
exercises of the coiomunity. He sought to avoid the 
invitations of the great and wealthy, and it^is (recorded 
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that when Hearing Rome he travelled all night and 
entered the Eternal City at five o'clock in the morning, 
in order to avoid the reception his friends there had 
prepared to give him.^^ 

The greater portion of his life — the last forty-four 
years — ^he spent at St. Germain-des-Pr^s, leaving Paris 
only to make one or other of his arduous jomneys. 
This abbey was at that time the centre not only of 
Maurist learning but also of intellectual activity in 
Paris. There some of the most distinguished men 
in the higher walks of literature and science — Du Cange, 
Baluze, Renaudot, Fleury, Tillemont, Bossuet, to 
mention but a few of the best known — were wont to 
meet and discuss points of interest. Jesuit and 
Port-Royalist, Ultramontane and Gtillican, met freely, 
and anyone who had achieved a name in the field 
of intellectual exertion or who could bring with him any 
contribution to increase the literary resources of his 
coimtry, was ever sure of a welcome within its cloisters. 
Nor was it any the less a house of strict monastic 
observance. It was the mother-house of the reformed 
congregation, and a guide-book of 1698 says, " there is 
not a monastery in Europe whence idleness is more 
entirely banished or where the ride is more exactly 
observed."" 

We have already alluded to the attack to which the 
literary labours of the Maurists was subjected and it 
will be of interest to describe it with more detail. In 
the year 1685 a considerable stir was created in the 
monastic world by the appearance of a book entitled 
A Treatise on the duties of the Monastic Life^ from the 
pen of Abbot De Ranee, the foimder of the Trappist 



>« DuUin Beview, 1846. p. 247. 

" Quoted by De Broglie, op. cit. I 16. 
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reform of the Cistercian order. It consisted of 
discourses given to his monks by the abbot, who, when 
first urged to print them, refused out of humility and 
burnt the manuscript. But other copies existed and 
Bossuet supervised the publication. In it the author 
maintained that the pursuit of human learning was 
unworthy of the monastic state and opposed to the 
essential duties of the profession. It seemed as though 
directed against the Maurist fathers by censuring their 
particular work and calling in question their character 
as religious. The world was anxious to know what the 
great reformer had to say about the state of life he 
had adopted, and his book was read with eagerness. 
For two years it remained unanswered and it had 
reached its third edition before it provoked any 
antagonist worthy of the notice of its author. Then it 
was Mabillon who spoke from the cloisters of St. Maur. 
He had been urged to justify himself and his brethren, 
but had hesitated and shrunk from entering into 
controversy with a feUow-religious. He yielded at 
length, however, and in 1692 issued his Treatise on 
Monastic Studies. In it he showed of what use to 
the interests of religion was the cidtivation of human 
learning, appealing to the number of great scholars 
monasticism had given to the world, to the schools 
which always accompanied the early monastic 
foundations, and to the priceless collections of books 
and manuscripts preserved in monastic libraries. Yet, 
at the same time, he admitted that all this should in 
no way be allowed to compromise the monastic spirit ; 
but that the monk, in all his eagerness for knowledge, 
should be so guided by humility and charity as to seek 
first " to know Jesus Christ and Him crucified." 

De Ranee wrote a rejoinder to which Mabillon in turn 
replied, each of them maintaining his former position. 
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A short quotation from this second reply of Mabillon 
will show the spirit in which the controversy was 
conducted, that spirit being one of its most noteworthy 
features. 

"I have endeavoured to observe all the rules of 

moderation I am far from blaming your 

mode of action towards your religious with regard 
to study, but if you think they are able to dispense with 
it, at least do not deprive others of a support of 

which their weakness stands in need I 

wish that, however divided our hearts may be on the 
subject of knowledge, they may be united in charity. 

Forgive me, reverend father, if I have 

spoken with too great freedom. Non ad contumeliam 
tuaniy sed ad defensionem meam.'' 

To give still further proof to De Ranc^ and to the 
world that the feelings of christian charity were not 
destroyed by the heat of controversy, Mabillon paid 
a. visit to La Trappe soon after and stayed some days 
there. The result was that De Ranee, who had 
prepared a further rejoinder, now refused to publish 
it and said instead, '' it is impossible to think too highly 
of Dom Mabillon ; his humility is as profound as his 
learning." The matter in dispute was finally summed 
up by Bossuet, the "Eagle of Meaux," in his usual 
concise way ; he distinguished between a cenobite and a 
hermit, and pointed out that Mabillon's arguments 
were applicable to the former and De Ranch's to 
the latter." 

The picture which Mabillon's life sets before us of 
humility, piety, and true monastic self-abnegation, 
combined with great learning and ceaseless toil, may be 

^ Host of these psrticularB are taken £rom an ansigned article in the DMin 
Saoieio oi 1844, voL 17, on Chateaubriand's Life of De Eanei, r^^^^T^ 
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taken as a sample of the lives of many of the monks 
of the Congregation of St. Maur during its hundred and 
seventy years of existence. But at the same time we 
must not try to blind our eyes to the fact that during 
the last few decades preceding the French Revolution, 
there were many symptoms of diminished fervour 
among its members. Some became involved in 
Jansenistic controversy, and the spirit of the new 
philosophy of Voltaire and Rousseau began to insinuate 
itself into their cloisters. The natural result of this was 
a decline in point of learning and the admission of 
many relaxations and modifications of the rule. It 
is even recorded that at the abbey of Glanfeuil a 
Freemasons' Lodge was established in 1775, with 
the claustral prior at the head of it. About the same 
time three abbeys in the diocese of Lyons were 
secularised on their own petition.** We may gather 
something of the state of affairs from the fact that a 
monk of St. Germain-de-Pr^s could, in 1780, write thus 
to one of his brethren at St. Vanne, " of all the monks 
of your congregation who come here to lodge, I have 
scarcely seen one who has edified us. You, no doubt, 
would say as much of our brethren who go to you." 

But if we must admit that the general condition 
of the Maurist congregation towards the end of its 
career, was in melancholy contrast to its earlier fervour, 
it is none the less true that up to the very end there 
were some of its members who remained faithful to 
the principles of their profession. In 1790 all the 
monastic houses and congregations of France were 
suppressed, and the Maurists were obliged to seek 
safety in flight. Some escaped from the country; 
others were less fortunate, as for example, Dom 
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Ambrose Chevreux, tlie Superior-geueral, and two 
others, who were amongst the victims of the massacre at 
the Cannes, and many more who suffered in various 
parts of France during the Reign of Terror. Some 
were able to eke out an existence by educational work 
or by accepting posts under the new government, 
like Dom Despeaulx, who had been Superior of the 
college at Sorr^ze and who became one of Napoleon's 
Inspectors of Educational Establishments. 

Amongst those who left the country was Dom Martin 
Leveaux, who found a refuge with our own community at 
Douai and with them escaped to England in 1795. 
When it became apparent that no return to France 
was possible, he was definitely transferred to the 
English congregation. He subsequently held the posts 
of novice-master and professor of theology, and 
eventually that of sub-prior in the community of St. 
Gregory's. In 1815 he celebrated at Downside the 
jubilee of his profession and, not long after, with full 
permission from his superiors, he resigned his 
appointments and returned to France to take part 
in an abortive attempt, then being made by the few 
Maurist fathers still alive, to resuscitate their 
congregation. On the failure of that enterprise, he 
withdrew to Senlis, near Compi^gne, where, living 
like a true hermit on the alms of the faithful, he 
prepared himself for his end, which came in the year 
1828 when he was nearly ninety years of age." Before 

^* It has been stated that Dom Leveaux had been a disciple of the great 
Montfeucon, but this seems at least improbable. If he was ninety years old 
when be died he must have been bom in 1738, but as Montfaucon died in 1741, Dom 
Leveaux could hardly have been his pupil before the age of three ! And even if we 
stretch the point and suppose him to have been 100 at the time of his death, that 
would only make him thirteen when Montfaucon died, and presumably too young to 
have been his disciple as a Maurist monk. At any rate he could not have been 
professed before he was sixteen, and then there would have been several years of 
study before taking any part in the literaiy work of the Congregation. j 
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he died, however, there had arisen one who was 
destined to revive the glories of the Congregation of 
St, Manr and to restore the Benedictine life to his native 
country. This was Dom Gn^ranger, bom in 1805, who 
after his profession in 1837 at the Monastery of St. 
Paul's, Rome, refounded the abbey of Solesmes and 
became first Superior-General of the Gallican congre- 
gation. By an apostolic brief Pope Gregory XVI. 
declared that this new congregation was to be regarded 
as the inheritor and true successor of not only that 
of St. Maur, but also of those of Cluny and St. Vanne. 
That its members have not failed to emulate the labours 
and learning of their predecessors is shown by the 
literary productions of Dom Gu6ranger himself and 
of those of many others of his monks. Above them all 
stands out the illustrious Cardinal Pitra, a worthy son 
of Solesmes and disciple of its first abbot. His 
publications and literary journeys, no less than his 
industry and piety, showed him to be a true descendant 
of the fathers of St. Maur, and they merited for him the 
cardinal's hat and the post of Librarian to the Holy 
Roman Church. 

But, as history is continually repeating itself, so these 
modem Maurists, like their predecessors, have been cast 
forth from their abbeys and from their native land, and 
have been obliged to seek a home on foreign soil. Still 
their unity is imbroken and we may yet hope that 
the day will dawn when they wiU once again be 
welcomed back by their countrymen, and be enabled to 
shed the lustre of their learning and their piety upon the 
land that gave them birth. 

Thus began, flourished, and decayed, and now in 
a sense again continues to live, one of the most 
remarkable branches of the great Benedictina^famiJk' 
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that the world has ever known. No other congregation 
ever achieved a similar fame or accomplished a similar 
work; and if perhaps we may think its vitality to be 
less apparent now, it has at least left an example, 
the imitation of which may ever be the lawful object of 
Benedictine ambition. 

G. Cyprian Alston, O.S.B. 
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THE BIRTH NARRATIVES. 



^T'he Creed of Catholic Christendom, recited all over 
VU the worid and through all the centuries, puts 
forward, among the principal dogmas of the Faith, the 
claim that the founder of the Christian religion was not 
bom into the world in accordance with the ordinary 
laws that govern human birth, but that He was 
** conceived by the Holy Ghost ; born of the Virgin 
Mary." This belief has been constant and invariable 
from the very earliest times. The first Christian 
documents which have come down to us, outside the 
sacred canon, are as clear and decided upon the point 
as the most recent of Jesuit theologians. ^' The 
virginity of Mary," writes St. Ignatius of Antioch in 
A.D. 115, in his epistle to the Ephesians, '* the virginity 
of Mary, her parturition, and the death of the Lord ; 
three mysteries widely preached, which have been 
accomplished in the silence of God." Already, at the 
very beginning of the second century, the Virgin Birth 
is placed, by one who had himself formerly been taught 
directly by the Apostles and who was then occupying one 
of the most important posts of Christendom, on a level 
with the death of Christ, as one of the foundation 
mysteries of the Christian religion. And if we turn 
back to the Gospels, and seek there for the groimd on 
which this belief had come to be accepted into the 
universal creed, we find the story told with much detail 
in the first two chapters of the first and the third 
Evangelists. Nothing, it would seem at first sight, 
could possibly be more satisfactory than this authority ; 
the universal acceptance of the doctrine by all Christiwxs 
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is amply explained, and the matter woald seem to 
be beyond discussion by any who wish to call themselves 
Christians and who accept the authority either of 
the Sacred Scriptures or of the Catholic Church. 

This was the light in which the subject presented itself 
to almost every Christian mind from the close of the first 
century to the middle of the last. Orthodox believers 
everywhere, whether in the east or in the west, accepted 
the Virgin Birth of Christ as being one of the 
foimdation doctrines of the Christian religion, contained 
in the Creeds of the Church and altogether outside the 
bounds even of discussion. Heretics rose and fell ; they 
attacked in every conceivable way the doctrine of the 
union in one Person of the two natures of God and 
man. They denied at one time that Christ was Perfect 
Qod, at another that He was Perfect Man ; they argued 
as to whether there were in Him two wiUs or two 
operations; but they never denied that He was bom 
of a Virgin, or suggested that St. Joseph was anything 
more than the Spouse of His Mother and the guardian 
of His Childhood. 

Matters went on in this way all through the centuries. 
No one who did not deny the doctrine of the Incarnation 
altogether was ever found to throw doubt upon the 
story of the Virgin Birth. Those in the middle ages 
who did deny this latter doctrine had ceased, before they 
did so, to be really Christians at all, and their opposition 
was founded not upon historical but on philosophical 
grounds. Then, in the sixteenth century, came that 
great religious upheaval which we know by the name of 
the Reformation. Still the same rule holds good. The 
doctrine of the Church was brought into discussion, 
and was revised by Luther and the Reformers; the 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist assumed almost as many 
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forms as there were prominent teachers to be found 
in the party ranks ; the veneration of the Saints and 
the belief in Purgatory were swept altogether away, as 
forming no part of the primitive deposit; but the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth remained untouched and 
imassailed. Even Servetus, who was burned by Calvin 
at Geneva for denying the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
Socinus who went further and assailed the Incarnation, 
both retained the doctrine of the Virgin Birth in 
their religious systems. In later years, although, no 
doubt, there has been much falling away from belief in 
the Incarnation, especially among the Protestant com- 
munities of Switzerland and Germany, yet the belief in 
the Virgin Birth was never, until comparatively recent 
years, brought prominently into the discussion, no 
doubt because of the clearness with which it stands out 
in the accepted text of the first and third Gospels. 

Now, however, all this is changed. This doctrine, so 
long immune from any serious attack, even when other 
doctrines were being subjected to so much hostile 
criticism, has now passed into the very centre of the 
fight. It is assailed from two sides at once ; by the 
scientists and at the same time by the critics. There 
have been books and articles in plenty dealing with the 
subject from every point of view ; but the discussion has 
been, there can be no doubt, even more widely spread 
than we should gather from these, and has been more 
general in conversation even than in literature. 

With the scientific difficulty I do not propose to deal 
at present. It is outside my subject, and also outside 
my own range of studies. I can understand indeed 
that it will seem formidable to those minds whose almost 
entire absorption in the exact investigations that 
scientific research now demands, has led them to forget 
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that the possibilities of the universe are not exhausted 
by the ascertained results of human observations. But 
I count myself rather among those who hold that the 
God who made us is not so limited in His power, or 
so determined to adhere solely to one particular method 
of action, as to be unable, even where adequate reason 
exists, to vary the method of His own acts. We who 
have come on other groimds to believe that Jesus Christ 
is God Incarnate, seldom feel that there can be any real 
difficulty in supposing that, in this one instance, the 
general law of our generation may have been varied, 
and that He may have come into the world in a way of 
which we have no practical knowledge because it is 
outside our ordinary experience. 

It is then with the critics alone that we have to do in 
our present discussion, and by the critics I mean those 
whose attack is based upon conclusions drawn from 
careful study of those docimients by which the mystery 
of the Virgin Birth of Christ has been transmitted to us. 
We are told by a certain school of such critics that 
the belief of Christians on this point, so far as it 
depends upon these documents, lacks solid foundation, 
and that it is a development, though doubtless a very 
early development — not itself the original teaching of the 
Apostles and their contemporaries. According to the 
original teaching of the Apostles, we are assured, we 
ought to hold that ** Mary, the mother of Jesus, was 
a woman like other women ; a mother like any other 
mother. All that we know of her, whether at Nazareth 
or at Capernaum, is that she was married, and was the 
wife of Joseph. She brought forth her firstborn Jesus, 
then four other sons, one of whom bore the name of: his 
father Joseph, and some daughters." We do not find, 
they say, that Jesus made any claim to have come into 
the world in any other than the usual way ; nor do others. 
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within the period of His lifetime, seem to have been 
aware that there was anything to be known on the 
subject. Quite the contrary, indeed, is the general 
trend of the evidence. The people of Nazareth, among 
whom he had been brought up, are precisely those whom 
he finds hardest to convince of his supernatural mission, 
and one at least of the reasons of this was that they were 
aware of the lowliness of his origin. * Is not this,' they 
asked, * the son of the carpenter ? ' (Matt. xiii. 55). His 
own family, who must have known the story of his 
birth, had that story been already current, withheld 
their belief and approval from his doings, and even 
went so far as to attempt to force him to desist from his 
work. " And when his relations heard of it, they went 
out to lay hold of him, for they said : He is become 
mad." (Mk. iii. 21). How can all this, the critics ask, 
be reconciled with a supernatural birth and an infancy 
unlike that of other children ? 

Nor, they go on, is there any change in sentiment 
when we leave the records of His life, and go on to the 
other books of the New Testament. St. Paul throughout 
all his many Epistles, although he draws out at length 
the parallel between the first and the second Adam, 
never once refers to the Virgin Birth, even when such a 
reference would greatly have helped his argument. 
** He only knows one thing about it, that according 
to the flesh Christ is of the Fathers and of the seed 
of David. ' When the fulness of time was come, God 
sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made imder the 
Law.' St. Paul seems to wish it to be clearly 
understood that God made no distinction in favour 
of His Son, nor placed Him in this world under 
other conditions than are the lot of mankind in 
general. He is born like other men; like other 
men is placed imder the yoke of the law, and is 
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not given any special privilege/'* 

Such is the general tone, we are told, of the teaching 
of St. Paul, and further, that that teaching is in complete 
accordance with the earliest Apostolic preaching, which 
has been so faithfully preserved for us in the Acts of 
the Apostles. We do not find that any appeal was made 
to the marvels which attended the birth at Bethlehem. 
There is reference to the miracles done by Jesus Himself 
in the course of His ministry, but none to those wonders 
which were the concomitants of His entry into the world. 
The knowledge required even for the Apostolic office 
begins only from the Baptism of John, nor is there any 
hint that a knowledge of any earlier events is in any 
way desirable. Does not the evidence, we are asked, 
scattered as it is over the whole extent of the New 
Testament writings, force us to the conclusion that 
Jesus came into the world by the ordinary way of 
a natural generation, bom of a human father and a 
human mother, and that this was the teaching of the 
Apostles and of all the earliest preachers of the new 
religion ? 

Against this volimie of evidence two of the Grospels 
provide us with a detailed accoimt of marvellous 
occurrences which attended the Birth at Bethlehem, and 
tell of the mission of Angels from heaven to earth, 
to announce and attend upon the coming of an in&nt 
into the world after a fashion of which mankind has 
had no other knowledge. These accounts are plainly in 
sharp distinction, if not indeed, as some critics tell us, 
in sheer contradiction to the general tone of the other 
records, and it is inevitable that men should ask what is 
the precise historical value which they seem to have, — 
whether, in short, they are to be reckoned as having the 
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same value as the rest, from this purely historical point 
of view ; or, in the event of there being a distinction, 
whether they are to be considered as of greater or of less 
authority than the rest of the New Testament writings. 

This question the more advanced critics of the day 
find no sort of difficidty in answering. The first 
chapters of these two Gospels cannot be said, so they 
tell us, to possess any historical value at all. They 
simply put before us the inevitable growth of legend, 
which was sure to come at that period and in those 
surroimdings. We are dealing here with the fanciful 
imaginings of the second century, while the sober 
historical truth is stiU to be fotmd enshrined in the 
other portions of the New Testament. 

What then are the grounds on which they base so 
momentous a conclusion? Put as shortly as possible, 
they are as follows : 

In the first place, the Gospel of St. Mark, which is the 
oldest of the Gospels, knows nothing about the traditions 
of the birth, but begins with the baptism, which tends 
to show that the story of the Nativity formed no part of 
the original belief. 

Secondly, these stories do not form an integral 
part of the two Gospels to which they are now attached, 
but seem to have been added on afterwards ; the 
additions being made with so little art that the join stiU 
shows. Moreover, there exists a certain amount of 
evidence which may mean that these two Gospels 
were actually published and had a separate existence 
before these additions were made. 

Thirdly, the two narratives of the birth are, even 
as they stand, irreconcileable one with the other. 
St. Matthew, for instance, knows nothing of any 
previous connection with Nazareth, and represents 
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St. Joseph as selecting that spot for his dwelling solely 
because he would there be outside the dominions of his 
enemy Herod. St. Luke on the other hand supposes 
Nazareth to have been always the family home, 
brings them to Bethlehem on what is little more than 
a chance visit, and takes them back to Nazareth in 
a way which leaves no room for the flight into Egypt. 
Such discrepancies, it is urged, are sure marks of the 
late and imsatisfactory character of the documents 
concerned. 

Fourthly, each of the two documents seems to have 
been altered in its text in the interests of the super- 
natural conception, even since they have occupied their 
present position at the beginning of the two Gt)spels. 
One has only to look, for instance, at the Authorised 
Version of St. Luke and to compare it with the Revised, to 
discover that in two places the familiar reading ' Joseph 
and his Mother' has had to give way to 'his father 
and mother.' Li the same way when we turn to St. 
Matthew there is an even more striking instance of this 
kind of ^alteration. The last verse of the Genealogy 
reads in our present text "Jacob begat Joseph, the 
husband of Mary, of whom was bom Jesus who is 
called Christ." But there are several variant readings, 
and there is something to be said in favour of the 
contention put forward in the Eihhert Journal by 
Mr. Conybeare, that the text originally was "Jacob 
begat Joseph the husband of Mary, and Joseph begat 
Jesus who is called Christ." 

Lastly, all this, it is said, is confirmed and enforced 
by anotJier fact. Those men precisely, among the early 
Christians, who were in the best position to know 
what Apostolic teaching really was, were also those 
who by language and geographical position were 
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most cut off from outside influences. These were the 
descendants of the original Church of Jerusalem, whom in 
their exile beyond Jordan we find as the Ebionite 
heretics, disowning altogether the miraculous conception 
and excluding from their Gospel the two narratives 
of the Birth. They spoke always of Christ as the True 
Prophet, not as God Incarnate, and regarded Him only 
as the son of Joseph and Mary. Here we have, the critics 
teU us, the old faith, free from the fancies of later and 
Greek mythology. 

Such then is the case for the prosecution. How shall 
we open the defence? 

I do not propose to attack these positions in detail or 
to deny their force. On the contrary, for the purpose of 
our present argument, I am prepared to concede every 
one of the premisses of which I have spoken. I do this 
not because I am clear that every one of them is 
solidly proved beyond the possibility of disproof, for 
I do not think that that is at all the case, but because I 
think there is real evidence for each of them, and 
because I do not think that any one is reaUy and 
absolutely inconsistent with the traditional beliefs of the 
Christian church. I grant then, for our present 
purpose, that our Lord was known to all, even possibly 
to his Apostles, all through his lifetime, as the son 
of Joseph; I grant that after the Resurrection the 
practice was unchanged, and that, however the matter 
may have stood as regards their own belief and private 
teaching, the Apostles cannot be shown to have put 
forward at first any doctrine of a supernatural birth 
in their public preachings; I grant that the earliest 
published Gospels began, like the Apostolic preaching, 
with the Baptism of John, and that the two narratives 
of the Birth only found their way into the published 
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Qospel at a later date. Further, I am prepared to 
admit that the passages in the Grospels which speak 
of Jesus Christ simply as the son of Joseph, some of 
which are to be found even in our present text, were 
still more numerous in the text as it originally stood, 
and have been altered in several cases by copyists 
in the fancied interests of orthodoxy; and, lastly, I 
acknowledge that the Ebionites were the direct descend- 
ants of the Christians at Jerusalem, and that they are 
foimd in the fourth century refusing to admit any 
supernatural birth, and having no such narrative attached 
to the Gospel which alone they used. All this I grant, 
for the sake of the argument, and yet granting it, I 
absolutely refuse to admit that any such conclusion as that 
which hostile critics try to draw, follows at all necessarily 
from any of these admissions. On the contrary, I 
maintain that they are, one and all, quite compatible with 
the beliefs which have come to form so large a part of the 
Christian Faith. 

I will ask you to look first at the narrative of St. Luke. 
You will agree with me, I hope, that St. Luke himself 
cannot possibly be the author of these two first chapters 
of his Gospel. St. Luke was a Gentile and a convert, 
and these chapters form the most intensely Jewish por- 
tion of the whole New Testament. So far as the actual 
Greek is concerned, it is quite possible and indeed 
probable that they are his composition, but the thoughts 
cannot possibly be his. The author of these chapters 
must have been a Hebrew of the Hebrews, full of 
the Messianic ideas of his race, and soaked in the spirit 
of Hebrew poetry. It is inconceivable from a literary 
point of view that anyone who only came late in life into 
this circle of ideas can have so absolutely identified 
himself with a form of thought that was not his own. 
St. Luke may indeed have been the translator; probably 
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he was, so far as we can judge from the language used, 
but he was certainly not the original author, and it 
follows from this that the matter reached him in the 
form of a document, the date of the composition of 
which is the next point that we have to try to 
determine. 

The date assigned by Prof. Hamack for the publi- 
cation of the Gospel, as it now exists, is between A.D. 80 
and A.D. 90, and we may accept that date as approxi- 
mately correct. Can the birth document have been 
compiled by a Jewish hand at that same period, and for 
the purpose of being included in the new Gospel ? 
Certainly not ; it is of much earlier date. The proof of 
that is to be found primarily in the way in which 
it speaks of the Temple and its services. The whole 
system is presented to us as in actual operation, the 
writer is familiar with every detail of the ceremonial ; 
the Priests offer the daily sacrifices in their appointed 
order ; the worshippers come bearing the offerings of the 
Law ; all things move sedately in their accustomed 
round ; and there is not a word to tell us that all 
this has passed away, that the temple has been levelled 
with the ground, and that Jerusalem is in the hands of 
the Gentiles, and the Jewish people scattered over the 
face of the world. It is scarcely conceivable that any 
Jew, least of all one of so intense a national feehng 
as the author of this narrative, could have so completely 
detached himself from the ruin of his country and the 
fall of all his national hopes. We can hardly escape 
from the conclusion that our document was originally 
penned at some date anterior to the great catastrophe of 
A.D. 70. 

We are led to the same conclusion by the consideration 
of what we may term the Christology of the story. We 
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find no trace of the Logos phraseology of St. John, 
or even of the earlier phraseology which we associate 
with the name of St. Paul. Nor do we find traces 
even of the way of speaking which was characteristic 
of the first years of Christianity and which is so clearly 
put before us in the opening chapters of the Acts. 
No! We are back apparently in the days when all 
was stiU hopeful, and the great rejection was yet 
unaccomplished. Messiah is bom, it is true, as ' a sign 
that shall be contradicted ' (Luke ii. 34), and a sword 
must pierce his mother's soul ; but still he is * the glory 
of his people Israel,' and it is * the God of Israel who 
has wrought the redemption of his people,' and ' raised 
up a horn of salvation to them in the house of his 
servant David.' It is not quite thus that a pious 
Christian Jew would have written after the rejection of 
Christ by the Jewish nation, and still less after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the ruin of all the national 
hopes and aspirations^ 

But there is more that we can say about this 
document. Not only is it apparently the work of a 
Jewish hand and written at a very early date, but 
it possesses a style of its own, a style which is unique 
among the New Testament books, the most noteworthy 
point of which is its strikingly feminine character. 
This has been well brought out lately by Prof. 
Ramsay,' who on this point has been followed by 
Prof. Stanton.' But indeed there is no need to 
invoke authoritative names, for it is written clearly 
on every line of the document for ourselves to see. We 
all of us feel as we read it that it can only be the work 
of a woman, and, more than that, of a mother. The 
mother's heart speaks in every word. 

* Wat Christ ham at Bdhlehemf 

* Paper read at Ohuroh Congreaa, 1904. 
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Now if we remember that for all the statements that 
are contaiiied in this document we are dependent on 
the evidence, ultimately, of one solitary witness, and 
that this is so by the very nature of the case, since 
no one but the mother was present at the scenes which 
are described; when we remember also that the 
authority of that mother is again and again appealed to 
in the course of the document itself, " and Mary kept 
all these words, pondering them in her heart,'' 
(Luke ii. 19, 33, 52), so that we may fairly say that 
the whole narrative is written with the intention of 
persuading us that it rests directly on Maiy's testimony ; 
— ^when, 1 say, we remember all this, and remember also 
that from internal evidence the document appears to be 
the work of a Jewish woman and mother at a very 
early date, we can scarcely fail to see that by far the 
simplest solution which fits in with all the circximstances 
of the case will be to say that the document is itself the 
work of Mary, and the result of all the years of 
meditation, enlightened by the presence and teaching of 
her divine Son, which followed after the events which we 
have here recorded. 

I pass on to the consideration of the corresponding 
narrative at the commencement of St. Matthew. Here 
again there can be no doubt that we have the work 
of one of Jewish blood. The whole cast of the 
narrative is Hebrew, untouched by western thought. 
Moreover he is a man, like Apollo, * mighty in the 
Scriptures,' one who has pondered deeply over the 
prophecies and applied them carefully to the events 
of which he is writing. It is a curious commentary on 
the dictum of certain critics that the idea of the 
Incarnation is utterly foreign to Hebrew thought, and 
must therefore have originated among Greeks at a 
comparatively late period, that we should find, when we 
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come to examine the two documents which record the 
mystery, that they are, without any exception, the most 
purely Jewish portions of the New Testament. This 
particular document was not merely written by a Jew, 
but was written in Aramaic. This can be shown by 
a fact which has hitherto, so far as I know, escaped 
notice, but which seems conclusive. St. Jerome, to 
his great delight, discovered in Syria an Aramaic Gk)8pel 
which he took to be the Hebrew original of St. Matthew. 
This Gospel had the first two chapters. He found that 
the last verse of the second chapter, which is so difficult 
in the Greek, since it appeals to the prophets for a 
statement which is not to be found in any one of them, 
''He shall be called a Nazarene," was more simple 
in the Aramaic. It probably ran, " He shall be called 
Nazar, a Branch," a passage which at once recalls 
several prophecies both in Esaias and in Zecharias.* 
Here then there can hardly be a doubt that the Aramaic 
is the original and that the Greek is the translation. It 
was not possible to translate Nazar, without losing 
in the process the reference to Nazareth, and so the 
Greek translator had to content himself with writing 
' Nazarene ' although by doing so he totally obscured 
the reference to the prophecy. 

We know now, therefore, that this document was the 
work of a Jew of Palestine and that it was written at 
some time earlier than the composition of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, in say A.D. 75. No closer approximation to the 
date can be made, except so far as we have an indication 
in the extremely abrupt transition from the settlement 
at Nazareth, across the interval of nearly thirty years, 
to the coming of John. It suggests as most probable a 
date for the first document not very far removed from 



e.g. Is. iy. 2» zi. 1 ; Zeoli. iii. 8, ti. 12. 
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the settlement which is the last thing which it records. 
If it had been written later there woxdd probably have 
been at least a sentence to bridge that awkward gap. 

The narrative itself is rigidly limited to the 
experiences of Joseph, and reads as if it had been 
originally written in the first person. If any one will try 
the experiment of substituting the words, I or me, 
for the name of Joseph wherever it occurs, he wiU 
come, I think, to agree with me that this is so. It is at 
the least a most interesting possibility. But if it is so, 
then it seems to follow that we are dealing either with 
the actual testimony of Joseph himself, or else with 
a forgery. But there is absolutely no reason except the 
miraculous character of the events recorded which 
militates against its being really Joseph's, and there 
seems too to be a considerable force in the argument put 
forward by Bishop Gore,* that if Joseph were indeed 
a just man and moreover convinced that the birth 
of Christ had been miraculous, he would necessarily 
have drawn up and left behind him some such a 
document as this, to supply the testimony which was 
indispensable for the establishment of the truth, and 
which no one but himself coidd possibly provide. I 
see no reason, therefore, why we should not believe that 
we have in this document the personal testimony of 
St. Joseph, just as we have in the parallel portion of 
St. Luke the personal narrative of the Virgin Mother. 

It only remains for me to try to put forward, in 
conclusion, a more or less definite theory, which is not 
inconsistent with any of the facts which have been 
learned from the critical study of the texts. To work 
out such a theory requires no very great exercise of 
ingenuity. 

» DiMOrtetioni p. 28. Digitized by CjOOglC 
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I suggest, then, that the oldest of the New Testament 
writings must have been the document which now 
opens the Gk)spel of St. Matthew. It will have been 
drawn up by Joseph some time between the return to 
Nazareth and his own death, which event may have 
happened at any time after our Lord attained his twelfth 
year. The parallel document in St. Luke will have 
been composed by Mary, as the result of her meditations 
during the thirty years. Beside those two there is 
no reason to think that the secret of our Lord's birth 
was known to anyone at all during His lifetime. Indeed 
it can hardly have been otherwise. We find no difficulty 
in believing that secret now, because we believe on 
other grounds that Christ is God. Those who have not 
attained to that belief, wiU of necessity always find 
the doctrine very hard to accept. After the Resurrection, 
when they had come to believe with certainty, the 
first Christians wotdd have had no difficulty in accept- 
ing the truth, and it may then have been made known 
to them at any time. The evidence of St. Paul's Epistles, 
and especially of the Epistle to the Ephesians, seems to 
show that St. Paul had a knowledge of the Virgin Birth, 
and even of the document in St. Luke, though he 
does not speak explicitly. The &ct that we are quite 
unable to fix a date tends to prove that it formed part 
of the knowledge of the faithful from the first, while the 
striking absence of all mention of the doctrine in the 
Apostolic writings seems also to show that it was 
not part of the public preaching. That again is what 
we should expect. To preach such a doctriii.e broadcast 
at that period would have been a veritable casting 
of pearls before swine. Not tiU after the death of 
the Blessed Virgin are the narratives made public 
and given to the world at large. The crop of scandalous 
stories and foul allegations which resulted and con- 
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tinued for a long period, is sufficient *o show us what 
woxild inevitably have followed an earlier publication. 

But still the old way of speaking of our Lord as 
the son of Joseph seems to have continued. This to our 
minds seems inconceivable. That it did not present 
itself at all in that light to the Jewish mind is best 
proved by the fact that it is in the Birth narratives 
themselves that we find almost every instance of such 
a way of speaking. The most startling instance of 
all, the reading which gives us "Joseph begat Jesus 
which is called Christ," must have stood in at least 
one MS. of St. Matthew actually in the next verse to 
that which teUs us '' Now the birth of Christ was on 
this wise." Evidently the contradiction was not so 
sharp to Jewish ears as it is to ours. We must make 
allowance for putative ideas of parentage among a 
people who held, for instance, that it was possible for 
a man, by taking his dead brother's wife, to raise up 
seed unto his brother. 

It is worth notice that St. Mark's Gospel, the oldest 
of all as the critics are fond ol reminding us, never 
once speaks of our Lord as son of Joseph, but pointedly 
avoids the phrase. In at least one place where St. 
Matthew writes thus, St. Mark puts * Son of Mary.' As 
his Gospel had no birth narrative the older phrase might 
otherwise have led to misunderstandings. 

The evidence of the Ebionites I can only touch 
on very slightly. Even if it really stood as I stated 
it in the earlier part of the paper, so that the 
Ebionites must be considered as survivors of an 
earlier stratum of belief, it would only prove that 
the announcement of the mystery had been delayed 
to a later period than seems easily compatible with 
its established position in all parts of the Christian 
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world early in the second century, But we must 
remember that not all the community of the so-called 
Nazarenes rejected the doctrine, but only a part of 
them, and that those who did so, rejected equally the 
notion of any sacrificial value in the death of Christ. 
Hegesippus speaks of a falling away from the faith 
which occurred among these Christians after the death 
of the last of the Apostles, and it seems altogether much 
more likely that we are here dealing rather with a 
reaction to Judaism than with a survival of primitive 
faith. 

The document theory, in fact, which the critics 
themselves have taught us, supplies us with the answer to 
aU the objections they urge against the Virgin Birth. 
St. Mark may be the oldest of the Gospels, but not 
necessarily or even probably older than the documents 
which are the sources of the later Gospels. The 
discrepancies between St. Matthew and St. Luke are 
easily accounted for by the supposition that the 
knowledge of each Evangelist on this part of his 
narrative was bounded by the document he has 
incorporated, and it is no sign at all of the lateness 
or untrustworthy character of either document, that they 
fill up and complete each others' stories. The alteration 
of some of the passages that speak plainly of Joseph 
as the father of Christ — though other similar passages 
have been left intact, — only shows that after a time this 
way of speaking began to trouble later generations, 
as it had not troubled the first believers. We have 
always had some such passages in our Bibles, and the 
new ones need trouble us no more than these others have 
done. 

Here then I must bring this paper to a close. I have 
tried in writing it to show that even in this most difficult 
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question those who hold the old faith need have no fear 
of what the critics may have to say. After all, truth 
cannot contradict truth, but in the end must establish it. 
So far as criticism is conducted on true and scientific 
lines, there is no reason why any of us should fear 
its discoveries. They may seem at first sight to 
contradict what we have learnt to believe, but in the 
long run will inevitably be found to confirm and place 
on a surer footing than ever before, all the great truths 
of the Christian religion. 

A. S. Barnes. 
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SOME EARLY RULES FOR SYRIAN MONKS. 



^f^HE ancient city of Urhai, or Edeesa, which in 
\m Roman timee was capital of the Province of 
OsrhoBne in northern Mesopotamia, had for its Bishop 
during the years 411-435 A.D. a remarkable man, by 
name Rabbula. Rabbnla was the friend of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, and, like him, a stout opponent of Nestorius. 
But he was a man of action rather than a theologian, an 
organizer and reformer rather than a great teacher ; and 
during his episcopate he set himself sternly to the 
correction of abuses. He focussed his attention 
especially upon the clergy of all ranks, and upon the 
monks, and made them the subject of careful legislation. 
For each of these classes he drew up a set of 
*' Admonitions,'' or reformatory canons, aimed at the 
characteristic abuses of the times. Nor did he confine 
his reforms to matters of personal conduct: there 
are good reasons for believing that it was he who finally 
banished from the Syriac-epeaking Church the harmony 
of the Gospels made by Tatian, and known as the 
Diatessaron, which for more than two centuries was 
in constant use amongst the Syrians, and replaced it 
by a new translation of the four Gospels from the 
Greek — the same which, from the beginning of the fifth 
century to the present day, has been universally received 
by Syrian Christians. 

It is not, however, the interesting personality of 
Rabbula that we are directly concerned with here, but 
the Syrian monks of whom he affords us a passing 
glimpse in the '' Admonitions to Monks " which he drew 
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mp for their better guidance and control. As these 
rules have not, to my knowledge, been translated into 
English before, and as they represent one of the earliest 
extant documents dealing with Mesopotamian Monks, it 
may interest some readers of the Downside Review to 
know what is in them. 

The coming of the monks to Mesopotamia is an 
obscure chapter in the history of monasticism. It has 
been supposed that they were introduced from Egypt, 
early in the fourth century, by a certain Mar Awgin, 
or Eugenius. An extant Life of Mar Awgin states mat 
he founded the first monastery in Mesopotamia about 
the year 325, not very far from the famous city of 
Nisibis. But it is probable that this statement is less 
than half true. It is not, indeed, unlikely that the first 
monks came either from Egypt or from Western Syria,^ 
but there are reasons for questioning the date assigned. 
The Life is a comparatively late one, and cannot be 
trusted very &r in matters of detail, since there is 
traceable in it, as in some kindred documents, a definite 
*' tendency " or purpose. This is to establish the greater 
antiquity of the Nestorian over the Monophysite monks. 
The Nestorians claimed direct descent from the monks 
of what was held to be the most ancient Mesopotamian 
monastery.* 

The earliest Syriac Father, Aphraates, who wrote 
between the years 337 and 345, makes no mention of 
dayrayey or cenobite monks, at aU; he has, however, 
a good deal to say about another class of ascetics, 
who appear to have been of very ancient origin in 
Mesopotamia and to have grown up quite independently 
of foreign influences. The members of this body were 

^ i.e., the O r ock -gpetking Roman provisoe of which Antioch was the cbpitdL 
* The reader may oanaolt on this point M. Laboaxt, LeChriftU 
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known as the Sons and Daughters of the Covenant. 
They were not cenobites. They did not live in a dayra 
or monastic enclosure, but, subject to certain 
restrictions, in their own homes and with their own 
relations. An important part of their work was to go 
about in the cities and villages visiting the sick and 
caring for the poor and destitute. Finally, they appear 
as a distinct and independent body long after the 
introduction of monasticism proper. They seem always 
to have been closely associated with the clergy ; and so 
we find that Rabbula, in his " Commands and 
Admonitions to Priests and Sons of the Covenant,"* 
classes them with the clergy and not with the monks. 
It wotdd appear, then, that there was no historical 
connection between them and the monks : monasticism 
in Mesopotamia was not a development of this earlier 
form of asceticism — though the two institutions had 
much in common — but was introduced from without. 
The date of its introduction is imcertain ; but it is 
probable that it reached the northern districts — those 
lying within the Roman Empire — considerably earlier 
than the southern, or those which belonged to the 
Persian Sang. And so when Aphraates wrote, about 
the middle of the fourth century, the monks may very 
well have established themselves in Edessa and other 
northern cities, although he had not encountered them 
in the South.^ 

With these remarks by way of clearing the ground 
we come to Rabbula's " Admonitions to Monks." It 

' Most of these ha^ been transLated by Prof. Bnrkitt in Bariy BkuUm 
OhrittianUy. 

* It is intereetiDg to learn that monasterieB for women had abreadj been 
established in Mesopotamia at the beginning of the fifth oentuiy. In the fifteenth 
of his "Commands and Admonitions to Priests, etc." Rabbula tells the clergy 
to exhort laj people to contribute to the support of the monks, and adds : " and let 
not women [be obliged to] go abroad out of their monasteries." GoOqIc 
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will be best to set forth first the text of the document in 
full. We can then, by compariDg very briefly what 
is known of Egyptian and later Syriac monks, attempt 
to read between the lines, and trace some of the general 
characteristics of early Mesopotamian monasticism. 
Points of minor interest it will be best to confine to 
foot-notes. 

Admonitions oonoerninq Monks, bt Mar Rabbuul, 
Bishop of Ubhal* 



1. Before aU things let the monks see to it that 
on no account women enter their monasteries. 

2. Let not the brethren of the monastery enter 
the villages, except the Visitor^ of the monastery only, 
[and let him] observe the rules of deconmi. 

3. The Visitor who enters a village or a city shall 
not go about from house to house; and he shall not 
lodge with lay folk, but at the church, or at a 
monastery, if there be one at hand. 

4. Let not the monks be drinking wine, lest they fall 
to blaspheming; rather let them avoid buying [wine] 
to drink.^ 

5. Let not the monks grow their hair long ; and 
let them not wear or hang iron [upon their persons],' 
except only those who are recluses, and do not go 
abroad anywhere. 

^ Tlie QyiJBC text is cantainad in Oyerbeek's 8. Bphamumi cdiorumqm 
Opera teleeta. 

* The Visitor corresponded to the cellarer or procunttor. The chief pert of 
his duty was buying proyisions and soliciting alms for the monastery. 

' Rabbula forbade even the priests and deacons to drink wine, except in 
case of sicknesS; 

" This practice seems to have been common among the %rian solitaries, 
it is mentioned by Theodorst (see Dom Butler's Laugiac Eittory of 

Pottodiia, L p. 2il). Digitized by GoOgk 
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6. VisitorB who go abroad on the business of the 
monastery shall not wear garments of hair : nor any of 
the monks, [when] outside the monastery, lest they 
bring their venerable [monastic] habit into contempt. 

7. Let none of the monks perform the anointing 
(i.e. of the sick), especially for women. If, however, 
there is one who is held in general esteem,* let him 
give the anointing to men. And if there are any 
women who are suffering, let it (i.e. the oil) be sent 
to them through their relations. 

8. Let not the commemorations [of the martyrs] 
be celebrated with large gatherings of people, but 
by the monks of the monastery only. 

9. Let not the monks have possessions of sheep 
and goats, or of horses and mules, or of other cattle, — 
unless it be an ass, for those who require one, or a 
single yoke of oxen, for those who sow [the fields]. 

10. Books, other than [those dealing with] the Faith 
of the Church shall not be kept in the monasteries. 

11. Let there be no traffic of buying and selling 
in the monasteries ; save only what is sufficient for 
their need, without avarice. 

12. Let no one of the brethren who are in the 
monasteries acquire anything as his private property, 
apart from what is common to the brotherhood and 
imder the control of the superior. 

13. Let not the superiors of the monasteries allow 
the brethren to have interviews with their relations, or 



' lit,y ** If there is any that has grace {or, iavova) openly." There is something to 
be said for the rendering: "If there is one who plainly has the grace" (t.e. 
the grace of healing). Isaac of Antioch, in one (rf his poems, written abont 
the end of the fifth cent., makes it clear that the power of producing cores by 
means of anointing with oil was often claimed by quack hermits. Isaac sets 
down SQch cures to magic and the power of the devil, and denounces those 
who have rscoaise to these solitaries instead of to their own V^^^CjOOqIq 
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to go out and pay them visits, lest they become 
demoralised. 

14. Let not the brethren, on the plea of sickness, 
leave their monasteries and wander about in the cities 
or villages; but let them bear their sufferings inside 
their monasteries for the love of God, 

15. Let not the monks leave their own locality 
and, under an assumed personality, obtain judgments 
by bribery. And let them not go into the cities or 
to the judges.^® 

16. The monks shall not, on the plea of [other] 
occupation or work, neglect the seasons fixed for [divine] 
service by day and night. 

17. Let them receive strangers lovingly; and let 
them not shut the door in the face of any of the 
brethren. 

18. No one of the brethren shall dwell as a solitary 
except such an one that has given proof of his manners 
for a considerable time. 

19. Let no monk take an oracle out of a book for 
any one." 

^ ChristiauB, and particalarlj clerics and monks, were forbidden to go into 
the seeolar courts. Special persons of tried integrity were delegated to hear 
canses in the different localities. They were appointed hy the Periodeutes — 
who was either a sort of suffragan Bishop or a Vicar General — and had the 
power to inflict a limited number of stripes. Those who had merited graver 
punishment were handed over to the ciyil authorities. 

^^ In a shorter set of "Canons" for monks, most of which are included in 
these *' Admonitions," this command reads thus : " Let none of the monks take 
an oracle out of the H0I7 Scriptures for any one." The allusion is to the •orte^ 
mneiorum, or dipping at random into the Bible, and regarding the first passage 
that met the eye as an omen or oracle. The abuse was derived from paganism. 
St. Augustine, £p. 109, ad Januarium, writes: "As for those who take aorUa 
from the Gospel pages : it is better indeed for them to do this than to hare 
recourse to the counsel of devils ; yet this practice displeases me, whereby men 
would turn to the use of secular business and to the yanities of this life those divine 
Grades which tell of the life to ocane" (see Du Oange, s.v. 90HU). oy GoOglc 
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20. Let not any brother who is not a priest or a 
deacon dare to give the Sacrament (Jit., the Holy Thing)* 

21. Those who have been made priests and deacons 
in the monasteries, and have been entrusted with 
chnrches in the villages, shall appoint as superiors 
in the monasteries those who have shewn proof [of their 
capacity] and are able to rule the brotherhood ; and they 
themselves shall remain in charge of their churches.^' 

22. Let not any bones of the martyrs be fotmd in the 
monasteries ; but whosoever has any such, let him bring 
them before us, and if they are genuine they may be 
venerated in the chapel of the Martyrs;^ otherwise 
let them be buried. 

23. Those of the monks who wish to make for 
themselves urns for the dead must bury them in 
the ground so that they cannot in any wise be seen. 

24. If a brother, or a superior of one of the 
monasteries, departs this world, let only the brethren of 
the same monastery bury him, and that quietly. If 
they are not enough, let them invite with them the 
brethren of a neighbouring monastery ; but let them 
not assemble to the funeral lay people from the 
villages." 

25. If any one is buying com for the use of the 

^ The TMMon for thia mode of electing sapetiorB was, no doabt» that thoae choaen 
for the ministry and entnisted with the cure ol aoula were oaoally man of aaparior 
learning and judgment, Living oatnde the monaatery, too, they woold be free from 
the teo^ation to chooee an eaay-going superior. 

^ The hdk Bohde, or Tnartynvm, was not a sepaiste bnilding, but a shrine 
within the church where relics of the Saints were kept. Here also-Hsertainly at a 
later date — ^the monks weire buried (see Budge, The Book of Qovemor; Introd. 
pp. lii. ff.) 

^ Waking at funerals wns a deep^Mated abuse among the S|yiians. An 
inheritance from heathendom, it was extremely difficult to eradicate, ainoe paganiam 
hngered on in oonsideiabk iorce for another century or more in many Syrian 
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monastery, let him not receive anything over and above ; 
but according to the current charge of the threshing-floor, 
so shall he buy, and not be acting avariciously in the 
name of the monastery. 

26. Let no one receive a brother who moves about 
irom one monastery to another, without the permission 
of the superior with whom he was [before]. 

End of the Admonitiona to Monka, 



This short, and purely occasional set of rules, terse 
and to the point, doubtless reflects the mind of the law- 
giver ; but the rules do not at first sight offer much 
material Sor a characterisation of Syrian .Monasticism at 
the beginning of the fifth century. Still they contain 
one or two notices which may supply us with a basis of 
comparison with other, better known, embodiments of 
the monastic ideal. The forms with which it is natural 
to set out in instituting a comparison are the Antonian 
and Pachomian Egyptian types. 

As Dom Butler has pointed out in his Lattsiac 
History (I. pp. 233 ff.), the Antonian type was not 
pujrely cenobitic. Many of the monks, doubtless after a 
due course of probation, retired to separate cells, out of 
earshot of one another, and lived a semi-eremitic life. 
They had, besides, no fixed rule of life, but, in the matter 
of spiritual exercises, every man did that which was 
good in his own eyes. The Pachomian monks, on the 
other hand, were real cenobites, and lived a life of 
carefully organised discipline. The institute assumed 
almost from the beginning "the shape of a fully 
organised congregation or order, with a superior-general 
and a system of visitation and general chapters. "^^ 






^ See tht Lauwiae HiwUrry, I. p. 236. Digitized by CjOOglC 
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No. 18 of our " Admonitions *' clearly contemplates a 
system which, on broad lines, more closely resembles 
that of the Antonian monks. For the Syrian monk life 
in a monastery is not the goal of his aspirations, but 
only a stepping stone to the more austere life of a 
recluse. Those who have shewn themselves capable 
of the hermit's life are to be allowed to embrace it. 
Again, No. 11, forbidding all sorts of bujring and selling 
in the monastery except what was required for the bare 
support of the monks, seems to point to a state of things 
qtdte different from that which prevailed in the 
Pachomian monasteries, where every monk was taught 
to ply some special craft. 

The Syrian monks of Rabbula's time further 
resembled the Antonian monks in that they appear to 
have had no formal or written rule of life. A century 
and a half later a modification of the Pachomian rule 
was introduced among the Nestorian monks of 
Mesopotamia.^* But even so they continued the semi- 
eremitic life. In the great monastery of Beth Abhe, 
founded about the end of the sixth century, the monks 
retired, after a noviciate of three years spent in the 
monastery, to separate cells at some distance from 
the monastic church. A point on which the Syrian 
monks differed from all their Egyptian brethren was the 
greater length and frequency of their offices.*^ Rabbida 
in No. 16 implies that there was a considerable number 
of night and day offices. Among the Egyptians there 
were only two, evensong and noctums. 

The abuses which Rabbula had to deal with were 
evidently the outcome of a large amount of individual 

^ Sea M. Laboort, Lt Cknatia7ti$me dan* VEmpiv Perm, p. 324. 

^' See Dom Butler (I. p. 241), who qaotee to this effect Cueiaa, /net. U. 2, 

m. 1, 4, 8. gitized by Google 
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liberty enjoyed by the monks, and especially by the 
solitaries; and he strove to cope with the situation 
by limiting the number of these recluses. Those, again, 
who were allowed to undertake the solitary life were 
to confine their more eccentric practices of austerity to 
the privacy of their cells. Rabbula would not have the 
gaunt ascetic with matted hair, loaded with chains, and 
sackcloth about his loins, to become a familiar figure in 
the streets of the great cities : the role of a Christian 
fakir was one that lent itself too readily as a mask 
for trickery and fraud. Isaac of Antioch tells us how, 
half a century later, these possibilities came to be 
realised in fact. Writing on the capture of Beth Hor by 
the Arabs, which took place in 457 A.D., and detailing 
the crimes of the inhabitants which drew that visitation 
upon them, he turns with bitter sarcasm to the 
impostures practised upon the simple under cover of the 
monastic habit. '' And now," he says, '^ let us come to 
the modest conversation of the Nazirs {i.e. ascetics), who 
are had in honour for their flowing locks, and revered 
for their monastic garb. And observe how far the 
genuine members of that class are oulHiumbered by 
rufi&ans and impostors — ^runaway slaves who have 
swindled their masters, and sons who have thrown off 
the obedience due to their fathers. And they cultivate 
their hair, — contrary to the Gospel rule — and think with 
their shaggy locks to cover the infamy of their lives. 
They stroll about the cities collecting alms, and for the 
sake of gain put up with insults at the doors of the rich. 
Ridiculed by citizens and taunted by slaves, they 
nevertheless put on a bold face and brazen it out in 
order to fill their pockets. And to carry on their 
ungodly trade they have recourse to every imaginable 
deceit. . . . One gives himself out for a beneficent 
person engaged in the redemption of ill-used slaves ; 
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another declares that the brethren of his monastery 
have been carried off captives. And [these stories] they 

affirm on oath, the better to deceive the simple 

They are supposed to model themselves upon Elijah and 
John [the Baptist] and Samuel ; but while they copy 
their dress, they are far from imitating their works. 
They make not the smallest advance towards the 
austerity of John, while the righteousness of Samuel 
they never even saw in a dream."^® 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Isaac bore any 
ill-wiU towards the monks ; like Rabbula he was a monk 
himself, and only resented the shame brought upon 
his venerable calling by charlatans who made it a cloak 
for deception and avarice. There were giants in those 
days also among the Syrian monks, even greater than 
were to be found in Egypt — -but this is only a peep, 
and it must not be prolonged. The age was one of 
extremes, of utter self-annihilation on the one hand, and 
of the wildest licence on the other ; and in Mesopotamia 
of aU countries on the earth^— for centuries the battle- 
field of hostile empires, and the hunting ground of wild 
marauders — ^we must not look for the types of Christian 
life which are accustomed to grow amid the blessings of 
order, prosperity and peace. Monasticism in our days 
is, we may hope, a highly respectable institution ; but 
we hardly look to find monks living upon pillars, or 
weighed down with iron chains. The times have changed : 
now we look outside of Christianity for '' all that sort of 
thing," and are not always edified when we find it. Yet 
that was the way of our fathers ; and who shall say that 
the old was not good ? 

R. H. Connolly. 
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SOME MENDIP CAVES. 



^T^HE subject treated of in the following pages is 
VU by no means a novelty in the Downside Review^ 
nor indeed is it in the least out of place when we 
remember that the Remew is published in the heart 
of the Mendip Hills ; but for the reason that so much 
has been written and done in connection with Somerset* 
shire Caves, nothing but difficulties face one who 
attempts to recount anything new or original. Some 
consolation, however, is not wanting. The very 
insignificance of the places and events to be described 
prevent their comparison with what has already been 
put before the general reader, hence it is hoped they 
will not meet with that scanty respect which such 
a comparison would almost inevitably entail. 

Nor is there any attempt here at scientific explanations, 
geological descriptions, or new theories as to the facts 
under our notice. It is proposed merely to describe in 
brief fashion the work that has been done during the 
winter months in exploring the caves in the immediate 
locality of Downside, and what inferences may be 
drawn, what conclusions arrived at, what hypotheses 
formed on these data may safely be left to those who are 
skilled in such matters ; my purpose only concerns the 
narration of facts. 

It is not too much to say that the last year has 
witnessed a distinct revival of interest in cave explor- 
ation at Downside, and, as was perhaps natural, the first 
place to receive systematic investigation was the smaU 
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cavern known to all at Downside as Cox's Cave/ and to 
the country people in its neighbourhood as Fairy Rocks. 
For generations this cave has been a favourite resort for 
those who find interest and enjoyment in expeditions of 
this kind, but it has seldom^ if ever, met with the con- 
sideration which it has received of late. 

The cave is situated on the left of the road leading 
from the old "Rabbit Warren" to the ''Wagon and 
Horses," or, more accurately, from the Nettlebridge 
Valley to Doulting, and is within a stone's throw of 
St. Dunstan's Well and Stoke House. There are two 
entrances to the main part of the cave, one of them 
facing W.S.W., while the other, a smaller hole, faces 
N.W. The rock front above the first entrance rises to 
the top of a hill some forty or fifty feet high. 

Entering by the larger archway, one cannot fail 
to notice the forbidding aspect of the overhanging rocks, 
which seem they must fall on the first intruder, and the 
quantity of water which is constantly dripping from the 
roof. Walking, or, more literally, sliding down a 
muddy incline for about a dozen yards, it becomes 
necessary to light candles and lay aside superfluous 
garm^mts. The passage is then found by climbing 
three or four feet up slippery rocks and going forward 
in a considerably bent posture over a very uneven floor. 
Almost directly a little roimd cavern, about nine feet in 
diameter and eight or nine feet high, is seen on the 
right, but it is generally six inches deep in water and 
need not be considered. Turning slightly to the left 
and proceeding still bending for another eight or nine 
yards, one notices on the left a passage leading to the 



^ The origin of the name " Cox's '* Cave is obecnre. The term is apparently 
limited to Downside and may perhaps have arisen from some sort of analogy 
with the first explorer of the famous Cheddar Caves. 
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N.W. entrance, and this is the last look at daylight. 
Troubles now begin. The next eight yards must be 
done by lying perfectly flat and crawling over a stony 
floor which brings one into a small irregular chamber 
full of broken rocks and sharp stones — this place being 
about forty yards from the entrance. A new-comer 
seldom notices the passage onwards from this cavern 
and gladly rests in peaceful security for a brief moment 
till he hears the unwelcome order from his guide to 
prepare for " the squash." This is perhaps the most 
disagreeable, if not the most difficult, part of the whole 
cave for the way now turns to the right through two 
slanting slabs of rock about ten inches apart, a couple of 
yards in length and of no smooth material. Owing to 
the irregularity of the rock surface, and the length 
of this "squeeze," the operation of getting through 
it can only be performed in a particular way, and is, 
for obvious reasons, limited to persons of moderate 
capacity. 

B!aving passed through this ordeal, one has to crawl 
on hands and knees for yet another twelve yards over a 
floor which is, possibly, the ceiling of another chamber. 
This trying passage ends in a very picturesque cavern 
of fair size, rich in stalactite and curtained roof. 
Several photographs have been taken here by Dom 
Antony Cox and they present the best views of the 
whole cave. The dimensions of this grotto are roughly 
twelve yards by seven, and its greatest height is about 
twenty feet. On the left and very low down is a very 
difficult passage, opened out this winter, leading to a 
small cavern considerably lower than the level as 
yet followed. On the other hand, considerably above 
this passage, and further on, is a fine vaulted sp^ce 
rising some thirty or forty feet in height with beautiful 
streams of apparently frozen foamy water trickling down 
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the rocky wall from the roof. The magnesium wire 
shows up the sparkling brightness of these white motion- 
less cascades to great effect. Leaving this beautiful 
view it is necessary to descend once more into the 
"stalactite cavern," and proceed onwards, turning at 
once to the left and climbing over two walls of rock 
each about eight feet in height and about the same 
distance apart. The second wall marks the entrance to 
the largest part of " Cox's " — ^a fine lofty room twelve 
yards square and thirty feet high, with a floor strewn 
with enormous boulders, not apparently fallen from the 
roof, as one would at first sight suppose. Crossing the 
" Boulder Chamber," as this is called, the only way on 
seems to be through a hole in the rocky wall some five 
feet from the ground and of very small dimensions 
(18 inches by 10). Many people find this spot the most 
difficult in the whole cave, but it leads into a passage so 
even and of such regular height and formation that one 
might suspect it had been made artificially. Every 
yard, however, it becomes lower and later on rougher, 
till after about forty yards it is necessary to crawl again. 
The passage now descends rapidly, the incline being 
about 45® or more. The foot of this little hill brings 
one to the end of the cave as at present known, at a 
distance of about 150 yards from the entrance. 

From this point attempts were made this winter 
to discover fresh passages. The viUage folk around 
say that it is possible to go on for a mile and come 
out into daylight again, but little credence need be 
given to such tales. They are due to the curiously 
vague impressions people get of the great extent of 
caverns. Everyone knows the story, still told at 
Cheddar, of the dog who wandered into one of the 
caves and emerged five miles further on without his 
hair, which had been torn off in his scramblings. A 
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similar story is told at Wookey, and Professor Boyd 
Dawkins recounts a curious legend of a like nature 
which he met with in Wales. A man is said to have 
entered one of the caverns in Montgomeryshire playing 
on bagpipes and well provisioned for a long journey. 
His bagpipes were heard two miles further on tmder 
the village of Llanamynech, but unfortunately he never 
returned to bear personal testimony that he had been 
so far. Nevertheless, to return to our own particular 
case, it was thought necessary to make an experiment this 
winter of the local tradition at Cox's, and prove con- 
clusively the valueless nature of these popular legends. 
Accordingly a youth, who gave out that he knew a 
passage for two miles, was invited by a party of 
explorers, including myself, to lead the way along it. 
Providing ourselves with a plentiful supply of food and 
candles we entered on our long (?) journey in the spirit 
of men engaging in an enterprise which they feel sure 
is doomed to disappointment ; and one of us was base 
enough to carry with him a coil of string some two 
hundred yards long, the end of which he fixed firmly to 
a rock at the entrance. The boy took us precisely as 
far as I have already described in these pages and then 
declined to go further. He was thereupon casually 
questioned as to the distance already traversed and 
answered readily enough (as we expected) " over a 
mile," the measured distance being, as I have said 
before, about 150 yards. At this point in the cave, 
it may be mentioned, there are two possible continu- 
ations, one turning directly to the left and leading 
downwards, the other turning to the right and going up. 
The former leads under a slab of rock about ten inches 
from the ground into a very small space usually three 
or four inches deep in water. Out of this there is 
no apparent exit, though our guide (?) informed us 
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he could get another " mile " in that direction. Possibly 
some excavating may reveal a passage, and since the 
expedition described this work has been begun, but 
so far without success. The turning to the right, 
however, is more promising at first, though very 
dangerous. One has to ascend a sort of chimney for 
ten or twelve feet which leads into a cave large enough 
to stand up and walk in. This, however, is rendered 
unsafe by the fact that the large rocks almost im- 
mediately above the chimney do not seem firm, and one 
rock which apparently supports the roof (and which 
must be surmounted for further progress) is dangerously 
loose. Any rash attempt to move this might bring 
down several tons of rock and bury alive, if it did 
not crush, the person underneath. The possibilities 
then of exploring further in either of the directions 
described are not very bright, but attempts will never- 
theless be made at the earliest opportunity. 

There is yet one more feature to be noticed with 
regard to this cave, namely a smaU passage, hitherto 
not referred to, leading from the outside just by the 
N.W. entrance down a steep and narrow incline into 
a fairly large cavern considerably lower than any 
other part of the cave. Moreover with some excavating 
work it seems probable that a passage further on may 
be opened out which may lead to important discoveries 
— ^possibly even to an underground stream which at one 
time flowed through the main part of the cavern. 

It is well known that the rain which falls upon a 
mountain limestone district like the Mendips, passes 
through the joints in the rocks, and at last finds a bed 
where it collects and along which it flows, wearing 
away its floor both by mechanical action and by the 
chemical dissolution of the limestone due to the 
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carbonic acid which the rain contains. This continuous 
process hollows out caves, now large, now small, until a 
lower level is formed, the water disappears, and the 
caverns remain without perhaps a trace of the 
instrument which carved them out. Granting some 
such hypothesis as this to explain the existence of the 
cave, it is possible that a stream of water once flowed 
through it from East to West, and that it has now found 
a lower level joining somewhere the waters of S. 
Dunstan's Well. There are naturally many difficulties 
in the way of such a theory, and indeed there is no real 
evidence whatever for the existence of this underground 
stream. Ages ago it may have ceased to flow in the 
direction of the cave at all, and countless reasons could 
be urged to explain the diversion of the watercourse. 
The conjecture that the stream which formed Cox's 
Cave is now flowing at a great depth, and does not 
emerge into daylight till it finds a level in Bath, seems 
to me to be quite untenable, when we consider the 
natural dip of the country. Nevertheless that there 
was such a stream and that it has found a lower bed 
seems to be quite certain, and the most advantageous 
work just now woidd be to try and find a lower system 
of caverns than those we know at present. Hopes of 
success may be small, but still in all these matters 
it is impossible to arrive at any definite decision until 
some systematic excavation and soundings have been 
performed. 

On more than one occasion when working in Cox's 
Cave, I have noticed (when down in the lowest levels) a 
dull but distinct roar coming from below — a soxmd 
which must be produced by either water or a strong 
current of air. More probably indeed, it is due to 
the latter cause on account of the fact that the sound is 
intermittent, and 1 have noticed the same phenomenajiii 
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other caves (e.g. Wookey Hole) in which case the noise 
is obviously due to the wind. All this would go to 
prove that there are probably some large caverns 
underneath the cave as we know it at present, separated 
from it most likely by a comparatively thin ceiling 
of rock and stalagmite floor. 

Thus far Cox's Cave, and it is to be hoped that the 
next record of work done there may contain an account 
of some new discoveries. 

Closely connected with the cavern or system of 
caverns just described is the large spring, if such it 
can be called, named S. Dunstan's Well. In a 
former number of the Downside Review Dom Ethelbert 
Home explained how the stream which rises in the 
Mendips near Dotdting, and turns a mill in the 
valley by Stoke Lane, enters the ground at a point 
three quarters of a mile E.S.E. of S. Dunstan's Well, 
(the entrance being called on the Ordnance the Slocker 
Hole), and then rushes along underground till its 
appearance at the side of the hill in which is situated 
the cave I have just described. Rumour had it that 
this underground river course had been explored, and 
that in many places stalactites of great size and beauty 
were to be seen. 

A party from Downside, anxious to prove the truth of 
this report, prevailed upon the miUer at Stoke Lane 
to hold up the stream by his house in order to make 
it possible to effect an entrance at the Slocker Hole, 
He consented to do so, but warned the party that 
the water could not be controlled for longer than a few 
hours. A day and hour were arranged and the 
explorers entered on their interesting, if not exciting 
expedition ; for in all such cases terrible, though 
improbable, catastrophes always seem' IgoS'^gS®^* 
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themselves as extremely likely occurrences. What 
if some one lost his way far in the cave and could not 
get out before the waters burst their bounds at Stoke 
Lane ? Was it not possible for some one, by accident or 
design, to set free the stream in ignorance of the 
explorers' plight ? Were there not some dangerous 
chasms, loose rocks, or deep-hidden pools to be met 
with at the peril of one's life ? But to the credit of the 
party these fears, if felt, were neither shown nor 
expressed, and down the slippery rocks into the inky 
darkness the explorers cautiously glided. I do not 
intend to narrate the details of this expedition : suffice it 
to say that Dom Walter Mackey, who penetrated further 
in than anyone else, probably reached a point about two 
hundred yards from the entrance. The whole way was 
difficult and dirty and never got very wide or very high. 
The first twenty yards indeed was extremely narrow, 
but no * squeezes,' such as are encountered in Cox's 
Cave, were met with. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature was the number of side passages which jutted 
off here and there from the main course of the stream, 
and which seemed to suggest all kinds of ' possibilities ' 
for further exploration. 

With regard to the water itself, a little ran along the 
course all the time, some of which may have come from 
another quarter, and the interesting question suggested 
itself as to what extent the water at S. Dunstan's Well 
would be effected by the cessation of the mill stream. 
Dom Edward Green visited the well a couple of hours 
after the water had been cut off, and speaking roughly 
he estimated the decrease as represented by two inches. 
Though not a precise method of measurement, this fact 
nevertheless makes it clear that S. Dunstan's Well 
is supplied from sources other than the Doulting 
stream. ^ ^^^^^ ^^ Google 
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One of these supplies is undoubtedly the water from 
the well at the Duke of Buckingham's Hunting Box 
some six hundred yards S.E. of the Blocker Hole, but 
is this the ordy other stream which emerges at S. 
Dunstan's Well? It would be interesting to ascertain 
whether with both these cut off, the well would become 
quite dry. It is to be hoped that experiments wiU be 
made to settle these questions. 

Before leaving the district under review, one remark 
may be added about which I hope to say more. I 
am given to understand that a discovery has recently 
been made at Stoke Lane which may lead to results 
of the utmost importance and interest. Naturally 
enough, details are not yet to hand but we may rest 
assured that if the discovery is worthy of notice, 
it will soon be made known to all desiring the 
information. 

One more ' local * cave should be mentioned and I 
have done. Situated in the middle of the wood on the 
right of the road (going towards Shepton Mallet) in 
the Nettlebridge Valley is a small hole between two 
walls of solid rock, which was discovered accidentally 
last year. A little digging out at the entrance has 
made it possible for one person to crawl along a very 
narrow muddy passage for about eight yards. Beyond 
this is a hole in the floor which seems to open into 
a very large space beneath. As yet it has been found 
impossible to look down, but stones thrown in take 
a considerable time before they strike the ground, and 
the noise echoes deep and hollow as it would in a large 
cavern. It would seem then, that the muddy floor 
of the little passage is merely a mass of earth jammed 
between the walls of rock and forming part of the roof 
of a large cave. Hence it is none too safe, and a person 
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should not enter without a rope in case the floor beneath 
him should suddenly give way. We have already 
had experience of a great weight displacing similar 
beds of earth in these 'slockers,' and too much care 
cannot be taken. 

This is then a short summary of the recent local 
researches in speliology, researches which it is to be 
hoped will continue to be made, especially as a society 
has recently been established for the purpose, to which 
some of the members of this House belong. There is 
hardly a better district for caves in England than 
the Mendips, and Cheddar and Wookey are known 
throughout Europe. The latter has lately become most 
popular among masters and boys, and exploring 
expeditions among its intricate passages are of 
comparative frequent occurrence. Though known and 
visited for countless ages, — ^we are told it is the ' cave 
in the British Isle ' referred to by Clement of Alexandria 
in the second century, — it is only two years since 
Mr. H. E. Balsch, of Wells discovered in it the 
wonderful grotto of stalactites which will probably be 
accessible one day to the public. Just before Christmas 
last year Mr. Balsch took myself and a party into this 
remarkable cave, the description of which could hardly 
be attempted on paper. Moreover, and this is a fact of 
great importance, it is abundantly evident that a little 
work will reveal more stalactite caverns, and we may 
hope that in a few years Wookey will be as remarkable 
for its beauty of detail, as it is at present for its great 
size and grandeur. 

G. B. Hicks. 
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AN OLD WORCESTER BOOK. 



^T^HE chief interest of MS. 160 of Worcester Cathedral 
VU Library lies in the Antiphonar, which is believed 
to be the only complete English book of its kind, and 
which is therefore of untold value for the history of the 
office and chant of our monastic ancestors. This relic is 
surely worth preserving, and the nuns at Stanbrook, 
who have a natural interest in the ancient Benedictine 
life of the Cathedral within sight of their enclosure, are 
preparing to reproduce it in facsimile. The publication 
(which has already been announced in the Downside 
Review) will be accompanied by a liturgical and musical 
introduction, and it is hoped by a dissertation on the 
early history of the service-book which we now call the 
Antiphonar. If we might reveal a secret, we would say 
that the dissertation in question is hoped for from 
Mr. Edmund Bishop, who is also good enough to 
superintend the work dealing with the liturgical aspect 
of the MS. This will be sufficient in itself to enlist the 
sympathy of readers of the Downside Review for the 
Antiphonar. 

Leaving, however, the Antiphonar for the moment, it 
will be of interest to examine the other contents of 
MS. 160. But a word, first, on the history of the 
volume itseU. There is reason to think that the book 
has never left Worcester, and that it has shared, since 
the Suppression, the vicissitudes of the Library, which 
after many changes of locale is once more housed in the 
handsome room over the South aisle, reached by a 
staircase in the cloister. This seems to have-been ithe 
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home of the Worcester books from the restoration of 
the Cathedral in the fourteenth century until the 
Dissolution, and it occupied the site of the earlier 
twelfth century library. It must be owned that our 
book has a suitable home in this fine old room (121 feet 
by 19) nestling against the walls of the venerable 
Cathedral. A door in the East-end leads into a small 
room with an opening into the South transept, and the 
singing in the Cathedral can be heard in the library ; 
perhaps the echo of the monks' voices chanting the very 
melodies of our codex may still linger in those walls. 

By some providential oversight the book escaped the 
fate of the other Worcester service-books which in 1549 
were brought to the Bishop to be burned. If we seek a 
reason for its preservation, several hypotheses suggest 
themselves. The volume may have beeti among the 
books in the Prior's room, and such books were 
generally spared by the destroyer, irrespective of their 
contents. An idea which rather commends itself to us is 
founded on internal evidence. MS. 160 was not a book 
for public use ; it seems rather to be a collection of 
nearly all the books needed in choir, — a sort of standard 
work of reference. This supposition is confirmed by 
the great care with which all corrections or changes 
in the office are noted. Such a book would obviously 
be in the Cantor's hands, and the mediaeval Cantor 
being at the same time Armarius or Librarian, its 
natural home would be the Library where a great part 
of that official's day was necessarily spent. But, 
whatever the secret of its happy preservation, our book 
remained imnoticed in its old monastic home until 
attention was called to it by the Rev. W. H. Frere 
in his ** Winchester Troper." Since that time the nuns 
at Stanbrook have had the MS. in view, and by means of 
friends have obtained specimens of its contents. On one 
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occasion the Cathedral Librarian very kindly carried 
the precious volume over to Stanbrook for a few hours, 
and the nuns were enabled to have a tantalizing 
glimpse of the varied contents. Finally, in the spring 
of 1905, the Dean and Chapter of St. Mary's, Worcester, 
in consideration of a bond for safe custody and return, 
granted a loan of the MS. to the Abbess of St. Mary's, 
Stanbrook. Mr. Willis Bund, through whose influence 
the favour had been obtained, took the volume to the 
Abbey, and the nuns at once set to work. The 
Antiphonar and Processional being destined for 
reproduction, were photographed by a professional, 
while the rest of the contents were secured either by 
the monastic camera or by the pens of copyists, until 
every line of the volume had been accounted for. 

The contents of MS. 160 give us nearly all the 
material necessary for reconstructing the solenm 
services of the Mass and Divine O&ce as these were 
celebrated at Worcester for, at any rate, 300 years. In 
fact nothing is wanting save the least important item of 
all, the Lectionary. Antiphonar, Hymnal, Processional, 
CoUectar and Psalter, give us, with a few unimportant 
lacunae, all that is wanted for the Divine Ofl&ce ; while 
the Mass-music is supplied by a fairly complete 
Gradual. 

The Gradual is bound in at the end of the volume. 
This book is of less value than the Antiphonar, since 
it is one of several English monastic Graduals now 
existing, but no other belonging to Worcester Cathedral 
is now heard of. The Gradual is in a clear hand, very 
similar to that of the Antiphonar, and is considered 
to be thirteenth century work. The writing of text 
and notation is large and clear, but the style of 
ornamentation is less good than that seen in the 
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Antiphonar; the scheme is the usual one of alternate 
red and blue capitals. The Introit of the opening 
Mass, as well as of great feasts, has large capitals 
intended to be filled in with filigree work, but only 
a few letters have been completed in this way. The 
contents of the Gradual are complete as to the Proprium 
de Tempore and de SanctiSf but the Commune 
Sanctorum breaks off in the middle, and is followed 
by portions of what must have been a complete Troper. 
It begins in the middle of a Sequence for St. Nicholas' 
Day, which is followed by several for Commons. 

After these come the Ordinary of the Mass, in various 
melodies, with and without tropes, and the Worcester 
Laudes Xtua vinxiit, etc., which had already been given 
in the Processional. Lastly there is a Tabula^ 
indicating the sung parts of Mass for aU feasts 
throughout the year. These pages are very valuable as 
filling up lacunae in the Kalendar of the Antiphonar, 
which is so rubbed and worn with age as to be in places 
undecipherable. 

The Gradual has many points of interest, and a few 
vestiges of ancient forms are found, some of the 
Alleluias having double verses. One or two Offertories 
also have verses. There is one Greek Alleluia Verse, 
that, namely, for the Circumcision : " Ymera agyos," a 
translation of the Dies Sanctificatus of our Epiphany 
Mass. 

There are a good many pieces not found in other 
English MSS. The variants are chiefly, as is usual, in 
the Alleluia Verses. Local Saints are duly honoured : 
St. Oswald, for instance, has a proper Verse, beginning 
" Veni Ste Oswalde " and set to the music of the Whit- 
Sunday "Veni Sancte Spiritus.'* There is a curious 
entry for St. Dunstan's day ; the Kyrie Rex splendens 
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was of course sung on that feast, and was introduced by 
the singing after the Introit of an Antiphon formed from 
one of the Matins Responsories which told the story of its 
composition. '' Dunstanus Archiepiscopus sancto sopori 
deditus angelicis mulcebatur organis sic modulantibus : 
Kyrie eleison." St. Dunstan has also a Proper Alleluia 
Verse " In conspectu tuo Domine Sanctus Dunstanus 
intercedat pro nobis.*' 

As to the music of the Gradual, a slight study reveals 
a good many points which differentiate it from most 
foreign settings, as well as from Sarum, and show a 
certain affinity with York. 

The Mass and Office of Corpus Christi, which are 
of course posterior to the date of the Antiphonar, are 
given in full with notation, written in a large hand 
on very miserable parchment, most of it being 
palimpsest. The initial letters are filled in with 
caricatures of monks, portraits presumably of some 
of the brethren who came under the scribe's eye. It is 
curious that the little pecxdiarities noticeable in the 
Wigomian music do not appear in this office, which was 
evidently copied straight from an exemplar supplied 
from outside. Several pieces of the office are different 
from those in the present breviary. The Hymn Verhum 
supemunif which we have for Lauds, does not occur; 
instead of it the MS. has half of our Matins Hymn, 
beginning at ** Post Agnum typicum." 

There is also a Mass and Office, noted throughout, for 
the feast of the Visitation of Our Lady. The office 
is not the rhymed one found in the Sarum breviary, and 
its history has not yet been investigated. The writing 
of this part is in a debased style, and the initial letters 
are heavy in design and colour. The Office is largely 
composed of passages &om the Gospel narrating the 
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event. The whole Mass is proper. There is a 
Sequence, ** Sacrae Virginis Mariae," which closes with 
an allusion to the object for which the feast was 
extended to the whole Church. This, as the ancient 
lessons for the day narrated, was to obtain the cessation 
of the great Schism then desolating the Church. The 
Bull of institution was prepared by Urban VI. (in 1389), 
and promulgated by his successor, Boniface IX. 
Curiously enough, the pseudo-Council of Basle, in the 
last session, promulgated (as far as it could) the same 
feast, which thus stands as an historical monument 
erected by the two rival camps. Our Sequence 
preserves this memory : 

Inconsuta non scindatur Filii tunicula, 
Tempestate non mergatur Symcmis navicula. 

A very valuable feature of the MS. is an almost 
complete collection of the Collects and Little Chapters 
in use for the various Hours. It appears from these 
that each day had several Collects assigned, generally 
three, one being said at Vespers, Matins, Lauds and 
Tierce, and the other two respectively at Sext and None. 
This part of the MS. is most beautifully written, in 
a very small hand, with three columns of writing to 
a page ; to make the most of his veUum the scribe has 
abbreviated to the very farthest limits of the intelligible, 
— if not beyond. In fact the words are often indicated 
rather than written, — a vowel or a consonant being set to 
represent a word. In cases where the prayers are 
the same as those now in use, there is no great difficulty, 
but in other cases, the task of deciphering becomes very 
difficult. 

Our MS. includes a complete Psalter, written with 
extreme care and neatness in a beautiful thirteenth 
century Ihand, with alternate red and blue initials for 
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each verse. The scribe displays much ingenuity, as 
well as a spirit of monastic poverty, in the skilful 
covering of every available scrap of parchment, filling 
up small places at the ends of lines with portions of 
verses which occur long after. The Psalter bears 
unmistakable signs of constant use, being worn and 
torn at the corners, and seduously, if not very skilfully, 
patched. Following the usual Canticles with which 
the Psalter concludes, comes a very long Litany (in 
which readers of the Downside Review would be 
gratified to find St. Vigor), and Prayers for the 
Commendation of the Soul. These agree for the most 
part with those found in the Canterbury and Evesham 
CuBtomals. 

The Hymnal is in the same neat hand as the 
Antiphonar, Psalter and Collects ; it is very much 
worn by constant use, whole pieces having disappeared 
from the comers of pages, and a leaf in the middle 
is missing. There is a great variety of melodies in 
the Hymnal, some of them very beautiful. In another 
part of the volimie, and in a much later hand, are 
two hymns in honour of St. Anne. This Saint was 
greatly venerated at Worcester, and the earliest Western 
OflBce in her honour is said by Mr. E. Bishop to have 
been composed for the Cathedral there. The Hymnal 
contains the Canticles of Matins, some of which are 
different from the ones now appointed in the monastic 
breviary. 

Besides the contents thus described, all of which 
are of a strictly liturgical character, MS. 160 has 
other curious items. Qne of the most interesting 
is an entry, in a fourteenth or fifteenth century 
hand, recording the obligations under which the 
Worcester monks lay in regard to prayers for 
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the dead of other monasteries. The list includes 
three categories. In the first we find monas- 
teries most of which have an obvious historical 
connection with Worcester, but among which it is 
perplexing to meet with "Monasterium Sci Remigii 
Remensis." Can any reader of the Downside Review 
suggest a connecting link? ''Iste domus habebunt 
martilogium cum Dirige cum monachi in eis obierint : 
scilicet : Glastonia, Remeseya, Abyndonia, Westmona- 
sterium, Burgo Sci Petri, Malmesbury, Wenlok, 
Monasterium Sci Remigii Remensis." 

Tn the second category we find one monastery, the 
Abbey of Nutley. This was a house of Austin Friars, 
and the reason of its fraternity with Worcester is not 
clear. The connection may have been through Bishop 
Godfrey Giffard, since Nutley was founded by one 
Walter Giffard, Earl of Buckingham. *'Nutteley 
habebit martilogium sine Dirige." 

The third division of our list shows the names of 
houses, all, except Reading, near neighbours to 
Worcester. '* Et iste domus habebimt Dirige sine 
martilogio, viz., Radyngia, Glowcestria, Teukesburia, 
Eveshammia, Wynchelcombe, Persora, Malvemia major, 
et Malvemia minor." 

On another page, and in a good fourteenth century 
hand, is a list of the Obits observed at Worcester. " Isti 
sunt obitus per annum qui debent habere missam cum 
uno cantore vel duobus cantoribus." The list, which 
unfortunately ends with the month of May, includes 
the names of Bishops, Priors and benefactors. Among 
the last it is interesting to notice Lord William de 
Cantilupe, father of St. Thomas of Hereford and brother 
of Bishop Walter de Cantilupe of Worcester. On 
February 3rd occurs the following : " Commemoratide 
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generalis pro omnibus fratribus nostris, benefactoribus, 
parentibus et amicis.'' 

On the same leaf, in a fifteenth century hand, we have 
a curious specimen of mingled piety and superstition, 
which reminds us of certain pious practices now in 
vogue. It is no less than a list of twelve Fridays 
on which if any one fasts on bread and water he 
may be assiired of passing straight to Heaven at the 
hour of death. To inspire the fullest confidence, the 
command is given us through St. Peter himself: 

Dominus dixit beato Petro ApoBtolo de duodecim diebus veneris 
qvLOs omnes Xtiani in pane et aqua pro salnte anime debent 
jejunare post amovicionem (sic) suam. Primus dies est intrante 
marcio. Secundus ante Annunciacionem beate Marie. Tertius in 
parasceve. Quartus ante Ascensionem. Quintus ante Pentecosten. 
Seztus ante mensem junii. Septimus ante nativitatem S. Joannis 
Baptiste. Octavus ante festom Petri et Pauli. Nonus post natale 
eorum. Decimns primus dies veneris Septembris. Undecimus 
primus dies veneris Decembris. Duodecimus ante nativitatem 
Domini. Si istos duodecim dies observeratis (aie) sciatis quod in 
exitu anime vestre accedent Angeli et ministrabunt vobis et in 
vitam aetemam perducent. 

Lastly, as if to give us an intimate acquaintance with 
the scribe, we have specimens of his private devotions, 
a number of devout prayers scribbled, yes veritably 
scribbled, on old scraps of parchment, — pet prayers 
evidently of our good brother of St. Mary's by the 
Severn. The parchment had served for at least one 
other text before it recorded these prayers, and one sighs 
at the result of our monk's vigorous use of his pumice 
stone, which at times has rubbed holes in the pages. 
A good many of the odd leaves of our volume are 
fragments of a VenitarSy and here and there one comes 
across a line or a bar of the original in an earlier hand 
than that of our thirteenth century Antiphonar, with the 
notation in beautiful neum-like figures. What would 
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one not give to restore these precious notes? This 
being, however, impossible, let ns gather comfort by 
looking at the prayers which now fill their places. 

The first is a devout prayer " De Sancta Cruce," pre- 
faced by the following rubric : 

Quicumque earn dixerit quotidie cum bona derocione habebit 
triginta dies indulgentie concesse a Sco Gregorio. The prayer 
begins : '* Domine Jesu Christe, adoro te in cmce ascendentem ; 
deprecor te ut ipsa eraz liberet me ab angelo percncienti/' etc. 

Next comes a prayer to be said at Mass between 
the Elevation and the third Agnus Dei. We are 
told in the heading that Pope Boniface VI. (a mistake 
evidently for Vlll.), at the request of King Philip (the 
Fair) of France, granted an indulgence of 2000 years to 
aU who should recite it at that time. The prayer 
begins : '' Domine Jesu Christe, qui banc sacratissimam 
camem," etc. 

As devotions to the Holy Name of Jesus there 
are two prayers, the first of which is a real little 
Litany : 

Ave Jesu Christe, Verbimi Patris, Filins Virginie, Agnus Dei, 
Salus mundi, Hostia sacra, Verbum caro, Fons pietatis. 

Ave Jesu Christe, Laus Angelorum, Gloria Sanctorum, Visio 
pacis, Deitas integra, Verus Homo, Flos et fructus Virginis et 
Matris. 

Ave Jesu Christe, Splendor Patris, Princeps pacis, Janua celi, 
Panis yivus, Virginis partus, Vas puritatis. 

Ave Jesu Christe, Lumen celi, Precium mundi, Gaudium 
nostrum, Caritas vera, Fons amoris. Pax, dulcedo, requies nostra, 
Vita perhennis. Miserere mei Deus. — ^Pater noster. 

There are two devout prayers on the Passion ; one on 
our Lord's Agony, beginning : ** Dne Jesu Christe, 
Fili Dei vivi, in honorem et memoriam tuarom 
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sanctissimarum orationum.'* The other on the Seven 
Words: ** Domine Jesu Christe, qui septem verba." 

A long prayer, beginning " Dominator Domine Deus," 
celebrates the virtues and begs the intercession of the 
Saints (Patriarchs and Prophets) of the Old Law and 
of the Apostles. This prayer occurs as Orotic Sancti 
Oregorii in the " Book of Ceme " (No. 15, p. 103), and 
among the works of Alcuin in Migne (P.L. 101, c. 589). 
The three versions agree substantially, though that in 
Migne is rather longer than the others. Our Worcester 
scribe's variants are obvious blunders, either on his part 
or on that of the person whose version he copied. For 
instance, he combines Eliseus and Isaias, apparently by 
missing out a line : " Oret pro me heliseus propheta 
cujus mimdata sunt labia igne celesti." There is some 
confusion too in his enumeration of the Minor Prophets : 
" Et duodecim prophete, id est, Amos, Joelis, Micheas 
Abdas (sic), Joas (sic)y Naum, Abacuk, Sophonias, 
Agges (sic), Malachias, Esdras." Here we have eleven 
names, including Esdras and omitting Osee and 
Zacharias. The Book of Ceme has the twelve correctly, 
with Esdras as a thirteenth. The presence of Esdras i^ 
explained by the version in Migne, which has twelve 
Prophets, Esdras, Tobias, and the Machabees. Our 
Worcester version is eclectic also in its enimieration of 
the Apostles, for it names only seven. This prayer 
which is of Irish origin, or composed under Irish 
influence, was current in England in the eighth century. 
It is curious to find it still known at Worcester in 
the fifteenth. 

Several of the prayers are addressed to our Blessed 
Lady. Some of them are rhymed, and exhibit varpng 
degrees of merit and ingenuity in their assonances. 
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Ave Dei Qenitrix et immaculata, 
Virgo celi gaudium toti mundo nata; 
Ad salutem omnium in ezemplum data, 
Dignare me laudare te, Virgo sacrata. 

Each strophe is followed by an Ave Maria. 

The opening verse of the second is as follows : 

Ave Virgo virginmn que virgo concepisti. 
Ave lactans Filium et Virgo permansisti, 
Ave celi gaudium, nutrix Jesu Christi, 
Salva me miserrimum in hoc mundo tristi. 

The third is a hymn in honour of Our Lady's Joys. 
There are seven strophes, each beginning with gaude, 
but the joys have no reference to any facts or mysteries ; 
they are simply praises of Our Lady. The Marian 
series closes with a troped Salve Regina. 

We may suppose that two of our monk's favourite 
Saints were St. Margaret, the Virgin, and St. 
Kyneburga, for he has taken the trouble to write out 
a sequence and collect in honour of each of them. 
In both sequences each verse begins with Gaude ; 

Oaude virgo Margarita, 
Luce vera lucens leta, 
Summi regis filia, etc. 
Gkiude virgo Kyneburga, 
Nos a malis semper purga, 
Sana noB piaculo. 

The Collect for St. Kyneburga gives rise to a question 
independent of its obviously ungrammatical construction. 
St. Kyneburga, as our hymn reminds us, was the 
daughter of King Penda: ** gaude, Pendae regis nata," 
one of the sweet fruits that God, according to 
Habington's expression, produced from that "sowre 
stock." She was married to Alchfrid of Northumbria, 
St. Wilfrid's early patron, and afterw^||8(3^became 
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Abbess of Dormancastor, or Castor, in Northamptonshire. 
Thence her relics were translated to Peterborough, 
where from that time she was greatly venerated. St. 
Kyneburga's feast was kept at Gloucester, and Offices 
for the day, as well as for the festival of her translation, 
are printed by Hart, but none of the Collects has any 
resemblance to the Worcester one.* There is no 
trace of her cultus at Worcester, for her name is 
not found in the Kalendar or even in the Litany. 
Yet the prayer seems to imply the contrary. 

DenB qui per Sanctam virginem tuam Kyneburgam miracula 
ineffabUia in tuis Sanctis operaris, et tuis peregrinis ad hnnc 
locum venientibus indnlgentiam consequaris; concede et nobis 
queBumos ipsius inter^entu indtdgenciam peccatorum nostrorum 
in piesenti, et in futuio gaudia etoma mereamur adipisci. 
Per Christum. 

It seems therefore -that the collect given above must 
be a Gloucester or a Peterborough composition, and that 
our monk copied it as it was for his own use, without 
troubling himself about its want of fitness to Worcester. 

The last prayers of which we have to speak are forms 
for use before confession, in which the sinner accuses 
himself of every imaginable iniquity. It is comforting 
to think that the prayers were general formulas from 
which each penitent was expected to select his own 
delinquencies, and not, as might at first sight appear, 
the authentic examination of conscience of a Monk of 
Worcester ! The first prayer begins : 

Domine Deus, Bex omnipotens, qui celum et terram fecisti. 
The exordium of the second is: Confiteor tibi Domine Deus, 
Rex, conditor celi et terre, maris et omnium que in eis sunt, 
quia ego miser peccator peccavi nimis coram te et coram augelis 
tuis Sanctis. 

^ Leeticnarium 8. Maria VirginUt 8. ThomoB Cant., 8. Kyneburgm OUmGe^triensia, 
€t 8, Kenani de Hibemia, Edited by W. H. Hart, F.S,A., 1869. r^ i 
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It goes on then almost word for word with part of the 
" Alma confessio " in the " Book of Ceme," from the 
first to the fifteenth line of p. 97 of Father Knypers' 
edition. Our version affords a very interesting example 
of the modification of an ancient prayer, which had 
survived in England from the eighth century at any 
rate. Worcester omits the long opening prayer, and 
after the category of sins generalizes the very minute 
details of the Ceme version. 

We have done little more in this paper than touch the 
surface of a number of interesting points, but we 
hope that this rapid survey of the contents of oui* 
MS. will enable the reader to appreciate the value of 
each part of the contents. Had we been allowed to 
select one of the Wigomian books for preservation, 
we could not have chosen a more comprehensive or 
more interesting specimen than MS. 160. 
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OF SIX CANDLES ON THE ALTAR: 
AN ENQUIRY. 



HFEW months ago Fr. Gavin, S.J., of Farm Street, 
kindly sent me a little book which he had 
published on the mass: **an explanation of its 
doctrines, rubrics and prayers." He told me that 
he thought it was "hardly worthy of (my) perusal,'* 
because it was so "elementary." To say the truth, 
I thought this to be somewhat of a slur on my character. 
I have perused it, and I hope to some purpose : herein 
let the copy itself, underlined and marginated, and 
that amply, from beginning to end, bear witness ; 
and perused it too with profit doubtless no less than 
interest. I came to it beforehand as a reader with 
a kindly liking for these expositions of the mass, the 
mass prayers that is, from the early efforts of the 
ninth century downwards to this day. It is such an 
exposition that attracts one, I think, most in Lebrun ; 
more than his curious observations on the usages of 
French churches, and his elaborate, or laboured, 
demonstration of the unity of the liturgical tradition 
and exposition of the breach of such unity in the sad 
sixteenth century. I was so far interested in Fr. Gavin's 
book that I determined to write a paper on it. Then 
doubts arose with inevitable consequences ; for alas ! 
I must put myself in the category which good and 
wise bishop Westcott found represented among his 
own boys; of those with whom ** second thoughts" — 
by which I understand thoughts duly informed, as 
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distinguished from those involved in first or theoretical 
impressions — " are best."^ 

Still, I am not going to part with Fr. Gavin's book on 
any such ambiguous terms. It is, he tells us, written 
** to increase the love for Holy Mass," and is meant for 
all classes, "Catholics and Non-Catholics " alike; but 
why "especially for converts?" As now an old-stager, 
I think a good case coxdd be made out for the converse 
intent. But this consideration may make all of us only 
the more readily accept and receive the little book that 
is offered. As it consists of a collection of twenty-eight 
Wednesday evening instructions in Farm Street Church, 
and is expressly dedicated to the "members of the 
Sodality of the Immaculate Conception" there, I 
rather suspect that Fr. Gavin has a secret leaning 
to my view that his book is most needed to do common 
and general duty and not to serve only for a restricted 
class. That the discourses have been appreciated the 
title page itself tells us. They were delivered in 1901 ; 
first printed, seemingly, in 1903 ; early in 1906 the 
book is in its " fourth edition, revised, enlarged, and 
corrected (Seventh Thousand)." What words of mine 
could add anything to commendation such as this ? 

But, in spite of second thoughts, I was not going 
to be baulked of a paper at Fr. Gavin^s expense after 
all. Putting aside graver matters and leaving them 
behind with at most such gentle protest as may be 
implied in the question self-addressed : " Have not I 
too * power ' of treating of weightier matters in concern 

aicut et caeterif etc leaving, I say, all such 

reflections, let us come with a good heart to the tithing 
of mint and cumin and exercise ourselves therein. 
Looking rapidly over my marginalia I see there is 



The carious can read the delightful letter itself in Vol. I of the bishop's 



^ 
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choice among a dozen items for such discourse, easy, 
plain and ready at hand. I s^ect six candles because I 
see it is a subject of living interest, as evidently appears 
from the fact that, along with the new Education Bill, it 
has since 16th May up to 20th June (the last number 
before me) been discussed, and indeed with a certain 
natural heat, in the columns of the Guardian itself. 
There is the item of *' vestments '' also which is much in 
the same case : perhaps just now that is too burning a 
question altogether to be dealt with by a stranger, 
although I think I have some things to say on 
the subject that I have not at aU events read 
elsewhere. 

But let us come to our present text drawn from Fr. 
Gavin ; it is this : "At the head of the procession 
[accompanying the Pope from the sacristy to the 
altar for mass in the eighth and ninth centuries] 
walked the seven regionary acolytes bearing lighted 

candles The candles of the acolytes, which 

were eventually ranged in a row on or before the 
altar, explain in the clearest way the origin of the 
seven candles in a Pontifical High Mass, and through 
an obvious differentiation, the origin of the six 
candles on the altar in a High Mass which is not 
pontifical " (p. 187. I see, by the way, that this is not 
Fr. Gavin but Fr. Thurston : the differentiation does 
not matter — the text is the thing). 

It may be the churlishness of uncorrected age, — 
it may be only increased experience, — that makes me 
in matters concerning the liturgy diffident, untrustful, 
suspicious, when 1 am told in regard to things not 
of common knowledge or observation that they are 
" obvious," or in the " clearest way " appear ; still more 
when round and simple affirmations are made in respect 
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of technical questions which no one — the affirmers 
particularly included in this universal negative — has 
ever really examined. I must not be understood as 
objecting in any degree to happy thoughts^ guesses 
happy or unhappy, or hypotheses, either ' working ' 
or such as will not work, provided all these are given 
and proposed as such and no more. Thus they 
will be understood as inviting, not barring the way to, 
investigation. The present case is however somewhat 
different. I see, of course, there were in the eighth 
and ninth centuries seven candlesticks on the floor, and 
that now there are seven (or six) on the altar. What I 
want to know is, are these the same as those? and 
if so, how did they get there ? — that is to say, so far as I 
want to know anything about the case at all. And indeed, 
in regard to ritual matters generally this elementary 
notion I believe to be a sound one : that as to the thing 
in itself that forms the subject of the enquiry, apart 
from the question of taste, good or bad, its virtue 
(if any) lies in its actual prescription : its interest or value 
for common folks, the non-rubrician, the non-Lazarist 
(to give the class a proper name), lies in the consideration 
or the knowledge how the thing just came to be. I am 
not going to ask Fr. Thurston to give me the infor- 
mation here ; to explain, that is, the passage from 
floor to altar, if only for the reason that I am precluded 
from this course by two little words in his account, — " on 
or." The correspondents in the Giwxrdian, at once more 
prudent and more pointed, evidently too more interested if 
not more interesting, carry us a step further forward, 
and, by the way, exemplify a common weakness of 
the ritualist in adducing great causes for very small 
effects, or (like the symbolists) seeing wonders and 
profundities where there is only the common-place. 
Here for instance is what I read : '* Turning to 
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the row of six lights [on the altar] they appear to 
have originated in the Roman basilicas where there 
were no reredoses to be obstructed by them. The seven 
lights carried before the Pope, placed of old upon the 
pavement, about the time of the Italian Renaissance 
began to be set upon the altar it would seem, and 
are (if I mistake not) first heard of in this position at 
Rome at the end of the fifteenth century. From 
Rome they spread with the Renaissance largely under 
the influence of the Ceremoniale Episcoyorum, first 
printed in 1600, and priests used them without the 
middle one as a row of six, the seventh being reserved 
for bishops. Concurrently with the spread of this 
Roman custom, the old Gothic arrangement of the altar 
began to be broken up ... . huge gradines .... 
long candles .... average Roman Catholic Church in 
this country" (Guardian, 6th Jime, p. 952). This 
reads like a theoretical and actual commentary on 
Fr. Thurston. Another correspondent in the same 
issue cannot get behind "John Burchardt, 1493 '* ; and 
from Burchard's use of the expression " more dehito " 
instead of " more consueto "nicely infers that " six lights 
were a novelty in his time " : then as a deduction from 
" the vigorous way he had of enforcing new ideas of his 
own upon the Roman Church and abolishing old 
customs " we arrive at the verisimilitude that " he 
(Burchard) himself invented this morem dehitum.'' 

So far as I have read Burchard's diary and can 
combine the impressions so derived with the 
impressions gathered from the fifteenth century MS 
missals of the curial type that have come in my way at 
the Museum or elsewhere, I have been disposed to think 
the new school of liturgiologists are on the score of 
Burchard too superstitious, and that they have not 
caught his character aright. But to do this, itj is 
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necessary, I fancy, to be interested in this class 
of persons, the ceremoniars, quite apart from 
" litnrgiology."* But be this said by the way ; what 
I want to come to is something plain which I wish 
to deal with plainly. The writer in the Ouardian^ last 
quoted, says : ** in view of the notion that the use of 
these six lights is non-Roman, can anyone shew an 
earlier reference ? *' I at once cut this sentence in two, 
and send the first part of it to the right about, but take 
a hint from the second to go henceforward in this 
matter my own way. 

The first mention in the diary of a papal ceremoniar 
of six (or is it seven ?) candles on the altar, occurs in 
what is, so far as I know, the earliest s'pecimen of such 
a document extant, namely, that kept in the first decade 
of the fifteenth century by the ceremoniar of the 
anti-Pope Benedict XIII (Peter de Luna), and printed 
by Muratori Scrvptt. Ill 2. It is many years since I 
read or even referred to it ; and as the volume of 
Muratori is not at hand 1 must speak from recollection. 
It covers a time when Benedict's curia had its shifting 
residence in southern France on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The diarist is somewhat of a good 
gossip and gives a lively, sometimes comical, picture of 
the straits to which this curia was reduced. Benedict 
was a stickler about many things, his own dignity first 
of all, and ritual among the rest, under whom the mos 
consuetus or dehitus was not likely to suffer by excess 

' I may perhaps say so much, as haying onoe in these very pages (Dec. 1892) 
Tentured on a little study of Barchard's successor. Catalanus who from his own 
point of view had carefully read all these ceremoniars, from Burchard to his own day, 
finds only one intelligent man among them, Mucantius. As for the rest, what he has 
to say of them is this : that " ceremoniaB ipeaa ex usu eallehant " only : that all their 
hnsiness was carried on " perfunetoine " : and in a word they were of the class of 
"ignorantea ceremoniarii (who) si de ritiimfi interrogentur prompte respondent 
• etc v6Utere priares/ " digitized by GoOglc 
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or defect so far as things lay under his control. But 
these are mere presumptions. Let us go further and 
consult the predecessor of "Christopher Marcellus's 
Ceremonial, printed at Venice in 1516," which has been 
already cited in one of the letters to the Ouardian: 
observing by the way that the author of the book itself 
seems to be A. P. Piccolomini, bishop of Pienza, and its 
date about 1488. 

The ceremonial that now concerns us is Mabillon's 
fifteenth Ordo, printed under the name of Petrus 
Amelii.' In its primitive form this book seems to have 
been compiled about the middle of the fourteenth 
century and in the pontificate of Clement VI (1342-52). 
Our text does not present, however, but only embodies, 
this original, and is drawn from a private copy that 
passed through the hands of successive ceremoniars : 
first to Petrus Amelii who was sacrist as early as 
the days of Urban V. (1362-70), and after his death 
(1403) to his successor, a bishop Peter, seemingly a 
German, Peter Kinter, bishop of Dulcigno in Dalmatia. 
The book continued in practical use at all events as late 
as Eugenius IV (1431-47). Our print, then, presents 
it in the form of a working copy for current 
sacristy and curial practice, in which, besides the 
necessary changes involved in the transfer of the papal 
chapel from Avignonese to Roman surroimdings, it 
takes current account of a great number of minute 
variations, novelties, failures, or changes, extending 
over the course of nearly a century, not infrequently 
induced by the express order of the Most Holy at the 
moment when he was officiating in his chapel, and entered 
in the book with exact note of year and day : 

' See KoBten (J), 8iudi€n tu MahiUcm r&miaehen 0rdine9 (MtinBter, Schomn^ 
1905). p. 77 wqq. and p. 100, o,^.,^^, ,^ GoOglc' 
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sometimeB with the curt expression — "et mole/' ** et 
hene*' — of the high approval, or disapproval, of the 
ceremoniar himself. 

The following are, so far as I see, the details in this 
Ordo proper for our present purpose. In regard to the 
third mass of Christmas day, it is said that after the 
second mass at St. Anastasia's, the Pope returns vested 
to St. Mary Major's, rests awhile, and at the proper hour 
goes with his crowd of attending clerics, from cardinals 
downwards, to the sacristy, says terce, is vested 
" soUemniter," and others concerned vest themselves 
too, and then they proceed processionally to the altar 
with cross and seven torches (faculis) " et curia debet 
dare presbyterium, &c."* As to what is done with our 
seven candles or what becomes of them nothing is said 
beyond this : *' at the Latin gospel seven * candelabra ' 
are carried, and immediately after is said the Greek 
gospel with two ' candelabra ' lighted, and the other five 
are carried in altari^^ 

It is evident that in this passage our text is not that 
of the original Avignonese draft but a later adaptation 
to the circumstances of Rome ; at what date, whether 

* The " presbyterium " is a distribation of money or fees among the Coort, from 
high cardinals to officials who are nobodies ; or it means handfols of coin thrown to 
be scrambled for among the crowd. 

^ Here is the original text -of the account so far as is necessary : " intrat 
sacrarium sen vestiarium cum episcopis presbyteris diaconibus cardinalibus 
capellanis subdiaconis et reliquis ordinibus ; et cantant tertiam ; qua dicta induunt 
eum soUemniter sacris yestibus albis^ et quilibet in ordine suo; et sic 
inxx^essionaliter procedunt ad altare cum cruce et septem &culis : et curia debet dare 
presbyterium, &c. Quod si Papa non sit in Urbe (the cardinal of the title of 

St^ Anastana says mass there) Notandum quod si Papa (altematiTes 

according as the Pope will or will not take upon himself the various items making 

up the burden of this tiring day) Hora ergo competente indutus soUemniter 

summus Pontifsx cum capellanis, subdiaconis, acolythis procesaonaliter cum 

septem faculis cmoe et incenso incipit missam Ad evangelium latinum 

portantur septem candelabra, et immediate dicitur evangelium graecum cum duobus 
candelabris accensis et alia quinque portantur in altari" (Mabillon, Muaeum 
Italieum, U. p. 463). Digitized by GoOglc 
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immediately on the return of the papal court or some 
time after, does not appear. A deviation from the ancient 
practice may, however, be noted : from the earliest 
times of which we have record two lighted candles were 
considered sufficient for the reading of the gospel at the 
Pope's mass ; here there are seven at the Latin gospel, 
and only at the Greek two. Again, what does " in 
altari " mean? Commonly of course ''on the altar" ; 
but here the expression is combined with " portantur." 
Does " portantur " here mean the same as " ponuntur " 
(or " reponuntur,") or does it mean something else? 
I have no intention of making nice inferences or 
introducing to notice any important verisimilitude, 
if only because on these ticklish subjects we are 
so commonly ready, from some particular gust or 
other, to land ourselves in mistakes ; besides it is 
a matter of common experience for all of us how 
there are in this world so many differences without 
any distinction. Let us then see whether by going 
further forwards we can get any light thrown on our 
present difficulty. But before passing on let us observe 
that according to this Ordo XV the seven candlesticks 
are noted as carried in the procession of the Pope's 
mass on the feast-days of the very first rank only : 
Christmas day. Holy Thursday (chrism), Easter day, 
Whitsunday, SS. Peter and Paxd, Assumption ("prout 
in aliis solemnibus "), All Saints'; on other occasions 
the Pope, so far as I see, seems to have been content 
with two candles whether in procession or otherwise. 

Mabillon's next ceremonial in the order of antiquity — 
his fourteenth — grew gradually under the hands of 
its compilers during the first fifty years of the 
fourteenth century. These compilers were in the main 



« Mu8. Ital. n., pp. 453, 482, 504, 612, 517, 519, 521. 
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two cardinals, Jacopo Stefaneschi (called Gaetani) and 
Napoleon Orsini. It goes under the name of the former, 
who was nephew of Boniface VTII,, created cardinal 
in 1296, and who died in 1341. Stefaneschi seems to 
have begun to gather materials and notes in his uncle's 
lifetime, perhaps with a view to the composition of 
his metrical work on the election and coronation 
(Dec, 1294, Jan. 1295) of this latter. The book was 
completed in its present form by about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, but it must have been in 
constant course of compilation and correction, as 
occasion served or required, under Stefaneschi's hand 
up to the time of his death, and indeed also in the 
pontificate of Clement VI (1342-52).^ 

In the two orders of the coronation, that for Rome 
and that for Avignon, mention is made of the seven 
subdeacons in the procession carrying seven torches. 
It is said in the later form that at the gospel of the 
mass they accompany the Latin and Greek gospellers 
** according to custom " (p. 266, ct P. Amelii's 
account of Christmas day). But a coronation is a 
case of secular parade, it may be said, and John XXII 
was crowned in the cathedral of Lyons. What was the 
ordinary rite of the Avignonese court? How did the 
traditional rite fare when the Pope celebrated great 
functigns in his own chapel: and especially in those 
earlier days of the exile before the great palace was 
built, with a chapel (and the same may be said of the 

' Chapters 1-9 must haye been noted down between the yean 1304 — 1328: 
ch. 10-23 are the order of the Pope's coronation in Rome in the latter part of the 
thirteenth oentoiy : ch. 24-44, the order of the coronation oatside Rome, drawn 
up specially for that of John XXII in 1316 : ch. 45 is an interpolation of the year 
1389. There are other large interpolations in aboat twenty chapters, from 
ch. 64 onwards, besides extracts from ceremonials belonging to Cardinal 
d'Estonterille. The passages of interest for ns are all part of Stefaneschi's own 
work. See KOsters, p. 67 seqq. ^ . 
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neighbouring cathedral) that was at best a poor 
substitute for the great basilicas of Rome ? For, after 
all, even papal ceremonies must forcedly yield to the 
exigencies of the space in which they have to be carried 
out. And it has to be remembered that whilst to a 
secular prince court is paid in the halls of his palace, it 
was the special privilege of the Pope that court should 
be made to him most specially in church ; suitors of all 
kinds flocked to Avignon in proverbial crowds ; what 
then happened to processions with the subdeacons and 
seven torches, &c., when the whole confined space of 
the chapel was packed so that there was not room to 
stir? 

Although our ceremoniars, being here good rubricians 
and not diarists, have left us no detailed record of the 
shifts to which they were put in the days of the exile, a 
lengthy chapter® in Stefaneschi's work is instructive 
from this point of view. Like the immediately pre- 
ceding chapter (47) it speaks throughout of the 
^' Pontiff," and in ch. 47 this (according to the 
title) is the Pope himself ; but the title of ch. 48 (+53) 
states that it is concerned not with the Pope but with 
a cardinal-bishop only, and it gives the full and detailed 
order of his mass. This ch. 48 (-^53) contemplates the 
ceremonies from three points of view : where there is a 
sacristy ; where there is no sacristy but it is the custom 
to vest at a distance from the altar and go to it 
processionally ; thirdly, the case where there is neither 
sacristy nor room in the building itself for the full 
and ancient ceremonial. In this last case the '' Pontiff '' 
is to be vested at the side of the altar (juxta aUare) 
where he is going to say mass; as to his ministers, 
this only is mentioned in particular, that the two 

* Chapfler 48 and chapter 53 frmn line 5 are to be readoontinaoiiBlj (pp. 28B-289» 

^^"^^^- Digitized by Google 
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'' eeroferarii *' are to be ready vested by the side of 
the altar (ceroferarii sint parati juxba aUare) and the 
thuriferar is to be oa the other side (ait paratvs 
in sinistra parte cum thurihulo).^ As regards their 
candles, it is directed that the ceroferars are to 
take the candlesticks with the lighted candles off 
the altar (et aceifpiavt de altare candelabra cum cereis 
accensis p. 295). From chapter 47 (p. 282) it appears 
that the Pope's mass days were divided into two classes : 
processional days, and days when the Pope vests near 
the altar (prope altare). We have seen from Petrus 
AmeUi that these processional days, at least with 
the seven candlesticks, were even after the retnm to 
Rome but seven. FrcMH a list that seems to have 
formed part of Stefaneschi's own compilation it appears 
that in the middle of the fourteenth century the Pope's 
mass days were» in ronnd numbers, about fifty in the 
course of the year (p 377 seqq.) ; but our ambiguous 
text from Petrus Amelii as to lights in aUari relates 
only to seven processional days. How stands it with 
the others ? 

Chapter 69 of Stefaneschi wiU throw Hght on the 
question. This chapter relates to Christmas day : 
its text, given in the footnote,** should be compared 
with that of P. Amelii cited above, note 5. But 
Stefaneschi has a passage to which there is nothing 
in P. Amelii to correspond unless it be the incidental 

* In the text is given what I think is the actual meaning as regards place ; still 
if the critic will prefer to read " jnxta " as " in front of " or " behind," I have 
nothing to say. 

^ **intrat sacraritun cum episcopis cardinalibos diaconis et subdiaconibos 
et reliqnis ordinibus et dicunt tertiam ; qua dicta, induunt se sollemniter vestimentis 
albis et prooessionaliter vadunt ad altare sicut moris est. Nota quod semper 
quando Papa celebrat soUemniter debent poni super altare faculae septem nisi 
aliquibus paucis diebus, et curia debet dare. Deinde dominus Papa incipit mifwam 

legitar primo latina epistola ei postmodum graeca; noul etiam legitor 

t^gdimn ktin«n t gwecum " (p. 327). ^.^^^^^ ^^ GoOgk 
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notice already mentioned that after the Latin gospel two 
lights only are used, and the other five ^^portantur in 
altari.'' Stefaneschi's rubric runs : " Note that always 
when the Pope celebrates solemnly seven torches ought 
to be put upon the altar except upon some few days." 
The last five words taken in connection with the 
''always" shew, I think, that this prescription must 
apply to the fifty days with "some few" exceptions, 
and not to the seven only. Moreover these 
words occur in a chapter on the masses of Christmas 
day the terms of which expressly apply to the city 
of Rome, which chapter (unless it be no part of 
Stefaneschi's work, and of this there seems no evidence 
or indication) therefore dates from the thirteenth century. 
We know from Innocent HE that in his time even on 
" processional days " it was the practice in Rome 
at the papal mass to have only two candles on the 
altar (De sacro altaris myaterioy lib. 11, cap. 21). 
Are we to suppose the change was made from two 
to seven in the course of the thirteenth century? 
Or is this note an Avignonese interpolation in an old 
Roman rubric ? The text in itself seems to read as if this 
latter were the case ; moreover on the very next page 
of the print of Stefaneschi is an interpolated extract 
from an " old ceremonial of Cardinal d'Estouteville "" 
which is couched almost in the same words, but at 
the critical point omits the passage as to the seven 
candles on the altar." The presumption of interpolation 
would seem then &tirly strong. 

^ This is the onlj place in which I observe the deeignation "ex antiquo 
ceremoniali " ; elsewhere " ex ceremoniali " only. Whether our book is in 
queetioB or whether Cardinal d'Estonteville had besides his current copy an 
old book also, can only appear on examination of the cardinaFs manuscript 
still extant (see Kfisters, pp. 68, 70). 

^ " sic prooessionaliter acoedunt ad altare cum cruce et septem faculis, et curia 
debet dare (p. 328). ^ , 
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But we may not stop here. A contemporary, and 
indeed the successor, of Innocent III has also to be 
heard. Towards the close of the twelfth century 
Cardinal Cencio Savelli, Camerlengo of the Roman 
church, afterwards Honorius EQ., wrote an Ordo of 
the customs and ceremonies of that church on the 
chief feasts of the year. On the very first page, 
for the Pope's third mass on Christmas day, 
we find as follows : " after terce they vest and go 
professionally to the altar as is the custom. It ia to 
he noted that seven torches ought to he on the altar 
during the mass: and * curia debet dare'."" Are 
the words printed in italics part of the genuine text 
of Cencius, or an interpolation? There appear to be 
three manuscripts of his work extant of as early a 
date as the thirteenth century : Vatic. Lat. 8486 ; Vatic. 
Archiv. (2526) Arm. XX. n.i. ; and Florence MS. 
Riccardianus 228 (Kosters, p. 55). Persons interested 
can doubtless easily find out whether the passage 

" Notandum altari " stands in these manuscripts 

or not. If so it will stiU remain to bring Innocent III 
and Honorius III into agreement. But prescinding 
from all such enquiries and confining attention to the 
imperfect evidence that lies before us accessibly in print, 
I sum up the case (as to Rome) thus : the promotion 
of the seven candles from the pavement to the altar-table 
appears to me as a standing record of the early 
difficulties and shifts of papal ceremoniars in the 
first and strait days of the captivity at Avignon. 

^ The following is the text to be compared with Stefaneschi's, note 10 aboTe : 
*'et intrat Bacrarinm cum episcopis cardinalibus diacooibus subdiaconibus et 
reliquis ordinibus, et dicunt tertiam; qua dicta induunt se et proceeaionaliter 
Tadunt ad altare sicut est moris. Notandum quod septem faculae debent eeae 
in missa super altari et curia debet dare. Delude dominus Papa incipit missam. . . 
l^gitur prius latina epiatola et postmodum graeca. Expleta yero missa" &o. 
(pp. 167-168). ^ 
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Here I should have ended were it not for a historical 
generalisation quite slowly arrived at on my own 
account which I may formulate thus : with a long record 
of progressive victory in the Church where " regimen " is 
concerned, Rome has, in the course of centuries, in 
the matter of ^'religion" (and of ritual as an item 
included herein) suffered defeat steadily all along 
the line; has been, in a word, '^catholicized." 
When therefore I wish to find the origin or early 
examples of usages, devotion, piety, which friends or 
the public prints tell me are specially characteristic 
of '^ modem Romanism," an acquired instinct sends me 
now as it were naturally to "Teutonic and Celtic" 
sources. I notice that with others really, though it may 
be quite unconsciously, the instinct is much the 
same. And so I find Fr. Qavin select for commendation, 
as more specially agreeable to our modem sentiment, 
not the mass prayers for the feasts of the Blessed Virgin 
in the Roman missal, but those in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary (p. 39). As to usages that I know to 
be genuinely modem, the mere habit has now grown 
upon me to look for their genesis or primitive 
exemplification first of all to Northern Germany — 
the region from Poland to the shores of Holland — 
in the fifty or sixty years preceding the outbreak 
of the Protestant revolt. Thus, for instance, in this 
RevieWj I pointed out (Ifarch 1893) how mass before 
the Blessed Sacrament exposed was a recognized 
practice at that time in Westphalia. I keep, howevw, no 
books of mediaeval liturgy by me ; only one book of 
the kind that I now want happens by chance 
to be at hand, — the Sacrist's Register of the old 
Minster at Utrecht (St. Saviour's — is that a reminiscence 
of Canterbury, or the Lateran?) a manuscript of 
about 1525-1530. Its title was promising : ^' Ordo 
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omamentorum exponendorum secundum exigentiam 
cujuslibet festi (et) candelarum lampadumque ardere 
consuetarum io ecclesia Sancti Salvatoris Trajectensis 
per totum annum." On glancing through the contents 
I found not six lights indeed but five on the high 
altar on ferias, and seven and nine on feast days 
according to grade. It is not likely that chance should 
have thrown in my way a case that is unique, but I 
am content with this sample verification and — having 
first made sure by a careful examination of the text 
throughout, and of the old Dutch translation, that our 
five, seven, nine lights are altar lights "as a row" 
just like the six on our high altars to-day — now leave 
others to pursue further enquiries. 

One word more : what determined the row of six 
candles instead of seven (five, nine), an even number 
instead of an odd, was surely not an obvious 
differentiation of priest and prelate, but rather the 
great standing crucifix permanently placed in the 
centre of the altar and a just and general prejudice 
against the lopsided. 

Edmund Bishop. 
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Chaptee XXI. 

The Monks of Warwickshire. Old Religious Houses. 

Feckenham, the Throokmortons, Shakespeare. Post 

Reformation Missions of the Benedictines. 



yn^uCH ingenuity has been expended by writers of 
l.lltt/ modem times in trying to account for the 
subtle diflferences which so often mark off one county 
from its neighbours. Between Worcestershire, with 
which our last chapter was concerned/ and Warwick- 
shire there are many things which indicate a separateness 
of character and interest, and whatever else may have 
contributed to this, the influence of their age-long 
connexion with different ecclesiastical centres cannot 
be ignored in explanation of a fact of such general 
observation. In the middle ages the preponderance 
of Worcester or Coventry respectively must have been 
far more potent a factor in the life of the two coimties 
than it is nowadays. As the city of St. Oswald and 
St. Wolstan was the centre of the religious and social 
life of Worcestershire, so was Coventry, the city of 
St. Osburg, of the adjoining shire of Warwick. For 
its size this latter county with which we are dealing 
to-day possessed comparatively few religious houses. 
There was but one monastery of first-rate importance, 
the cathedral priory of the Black Monks of St. Benedict 
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at Coventry. This indeed was one of the wonders of 
England ; with its magnificent church, of which its twin 
sister at Lichfield was but a small and poor copy, 
standing in a noble close, with its daughter churches 
of the Trinity and St. Michael, the cathedral monastery 
of Coventry must have been without a rival in England. 
There were but two other Black Benedictine cloisters 
for men in Warwickshire ; Alcester, remarkable as beiug 
probably the first church in western Christendom under 
the invocation of St. Joseph, a place in its latter days 
reduced from affluence and abbatial rank to poverty and 
dependence on Evesham ; and Avecot a cell to Great 
Malvern Priory. The three Cistercian houses, Combe, 
Stoneleigh and Merevale connote, in their origin at least, 
a wildness of country and remoteness from the haimts 
of men, which we can with difficulty nowadays associate 
with any spot within a radius of twenty miles from 
Birmingham. At Pollesworth, Henwood, Nuneaton, and 
Wroicall were houses of Black Benedictine nuns; at 
Pinley, of White. The Austin Canons had foundations 
at Studley, Erdbury and Maxstoke ; the canons of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Warwick and Kenilworth. The 
Charterhouse of St. Anne by Coventry, convents of 
Franciscan and Carmelite friars in the cathedral city 
itself, of Dominicans at Warwick, and Augustinians at 
Atherstone, complete the list of the houses of religion 
within the bounds of the fair country watered by 
Shakespeare's Avon. 

The work of the monks, so rudely overtxtmed at the 
Reformation, was henceforth to be continued under 
very different conditions from those that had hitherto 
prevailed. The destruction of the monasteries had 
thrown the religious upon the world, and many of them, 
we cannot doubt, in Warwickshire as elsewhere, found 
work as parish priests up and down the country. One 
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there certainly was in this part of England, ^oee name 
18 not likely to be soon forgotten, Dom John Howman of 
Feckenham, monk of Evesham and last abbot of 
Westminster, refounder and spiritual father of the 
restored English Benedictine congregation. In the 
very crisis of the Reformation he was nominated Rector 
of Solihull (1544) but refusing to conform to the newly 
established heresy and schism was for fai^ contumacy 
lodged as a prisoner in the Tower of London. His 
rule at Solihull was marked by extensive restorations 
of the parish church, and by a generous foundation 
for the poor of the parish. His deed of gift, a very 
curious document, is still preserved in the church.* 

Amongst those who helped Feckenham in {lis 
benevolences at Solihull were some members of a 
family long seated in the county, and linked by ancient 
friendship then and since with the Benedictine order. 
The Throckmortons of Coughton were among the 
faithful few who were ever ready to afford rest and 
safe shelter to the priests who in the next century 
or so ministered to the long-suffering Catholic people 
in their neighbourhood ; and their many kindly services 
to the Benedictines, two of whom were usually resident 
at Coughton, earned them the formal thanks of the 
Provincial and General Chapters of 1693. Connected 
by marriage with the Ardens of Wilmcote in Snitter- 
field, an old and staunch Catholic stock, one of whom, 
Mary Arden, became the mother of William Shakespeare, 
the Throckmortons and their Benedictine friends 
at Coughton were certainly among those religious 
influences which so conspicuously affected the early 



* A short gaide to the pariah church of St. Alphege, Solihull. By Rer. 
T. B. Harvey Brooks, M.A., Rector. The church seems to have been designed 
originally fay John of Lewis, a monk of Evesham. See Martinean^ Short Quide 
to Solihnfl, 1902, p. 9. gitizedbyGoOgle 
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life and work of the poet. It is to be hoped Jjiat 
research on the lines indicated by several recent 
writers, will in time help us to speak more positively 
than at present we are justified in doing, on the CatboHc 
surroundings of Shakespeare's home. Simiming up the 
traditions of the English Catholics on the poet's religion, 
Mr. Gillow has the following passage, which is deserving 
of quotation in this connexion : 

"That Shakespeare, like his father, John, who 
suffered much for his recusancy, was a Catholic, and 
that at least in his later years he practised his religion, 
has been a constantly cherished tradition among 
English Catholics. He is said to have been " reared 
up " by an old Benedictine monk, Dom Thomas Combe 
or Coombes, from 1572 ; and it is certain that a near 
relative of this monk, W. Combe, of Old Stratford, was 
one of the poet's most intimate friends in his later years. 
The Combes were intermarried with the Hales of 
Newland and Snitterfield, and from the latter place the 
Shakespeares derived. It is also traditionally asserted 
that upon his death-bed the poet received from a 
Benedictine the last rites of the Church. Such a 
hypothesis would at least throw a light upon the 
mystery in which his later years are wrapt, and perhaps 
also upon the posthumous destruction of his MSS. by his 
puritanical son-in-law."* 

' QiUow'B Bibliographical Dictionaxy of the English Catholics, V. 498. Father 
Sehastian Bowden, of the London Oratory, has treated the whole matter in The 
Religion of Shaketpeare— London, 1899. So far I haTe failed to identify the 
Dom Thomas Combe or Coombes above spoken of by Mr. Gillow. There is so 
much difficulty connected with the names of the inmates of the suppressed 
monasteries from the indiscrimiaate use in documents relating to the suppression of 
the place-name and family-name of the monks, that perhaps the uncertainty will 
never be cleared up. ▲ clue to the house of profession of Thomas Oombe may 
possibly be found in the spiritual wiU of the poet's father, discussed by Father 
Bowden (p. 85 loc. cit.) In the fact that St. Wiaefride is named with Our Lady as 
executrix of his will, and her presence at his death-bed devoutly invoked, we have 
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Leaving Coughton for the present, and the Throck- 
mortons, let us glance at another Catholic home, 
Weston, the Warwick seat of the Sheldons, whose 
Worcestershire residence, Beoley, near Redditch, has 
already been treated of. Situated near Long Compton,* 
in the southern part of the county adjoining Oxfordshire, 
it was a noted rendezvous for the adherents, lay and 
clerical, of the Catholic cause, and like Beoley was often 
the home of a Benedictine missioner. Various members 
of the Sheldon family who joined the order were natives 
of Weston ; among them Brother William Sheldon, who 
died before his ordination, and Dom Edward Sheldon, 
who was professed at St. Gregory's in 1644. They 
were not, however, the first Warwickshire men to swell 
the ranks of the Benedictines. The pioneer was 
D. Walter Robert Vincent Sadler, a convert and then 
a secular priest, a native of Collier's Oak, who was 
professed in prison for Westminster Abbey by D. 
Sigebert Buckley in 1607. His nephew, D. Thomas 
Vincent Faustus Sadler, another convert, joined the 
community of Dieulouard in 1622, and after many years 
labour on the mission, retired once more to Lorraine 
and died in his monastery on January 19th, 1681.* 
From Weston came D. Francis Morgan, born there 
in 1600, who twenty-three years later took his vows 
at St. Gregory's, and afterwards laboured many years 

ptt-haps an indication that D. Thomas Oombe came from Shrewsbury Abbey, wher« 
the shrine of that martyr saint was held in high honour, and that he had inspired 
his friend and host with some of his own devotion for the Saint of HolTweli. But 
this is mere guese^ork. 

/ D<nmmde RevUw, 1905 (pp. 313, 314). 

" Mr. Gillow says he was probably a younger son of the Theodore Sadler, Esq., 
of Fillongley, co. Warwick. He was the last convert made by his uncle. Journey- 
ing together towards Dieulouard, the uncle fell ill of the stone, and died at the 
Barbican, London ; the younger Sadler passed over to the continent and there made 
his profession.. We have spoken elsewhere of his famous confraternity of the 
Rosaiy in London. g,,^^, .^ GoOglc 
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in Hampshire. His sister Anne, bom at Weston in 
1604, was among the foundation stones of the abbey 
at Cambray, making her profession there in 1625 
among the first nuns, and dying fifteen years later 
(April 18, 1640). 

It was fifty years before another Warwickshire man 
became a monk. D. John Maurus Knightley made 
his profession at Lamspring in 1670 ; from 1685 to 1688 
he was at the Chapel Royal, St. James' ; returned as 
prior to Lamspring in 1688, went to Rome as Procurator 
of his order in 1692, resided at St. Gregory's for two 
or three years (1693-95) and at last, in 1697, was elected 
abbot of his own community. He ruled it well and wisely 
for eleven years and died on the 28th of April, 1708. 
From the Smythes of Wooton Wawen came D. John 
Smythe, who in his forty-sixth year made his profession 
at Paris in St. Edmund's priory. Declining the burden 
of the priesthood he Lived a retired life and died at 
the dependent house at La Celle en Brie, Nov. 29, 1694. 
Another of the county families sent one of its sons 
to represent it, in the person of Br. George Canning 
of Foxcote, professed at St. Gregory's in 1688. He 
died seven years later, before his ordination. Father 
Thomas Alexius Shepherd, who joined St. Gregory's 
in 1721 rendered good service to his monastery in 
after life. RecaDed from the Winchester mission by 
the choice of his brethren, he served them as Prior 
from 1745 till his death, on the 3rd of August, ten 
years later. Dom Joseph Cuthbert Wilks, a Coughton 
man by birth, and an Edmundian by profession, played 
no considerable part and not always a wise one in the 
stirring movement which agitated the catholic body 
in the early struggles for emancipation. He closed 
his long and strenuous life at Douay on May 19, 1829, 
when about 86 years of age, having been a. monk for 
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sixty-five years and a priest for fifty-seveii. D. (George 
Johpson, a monk at St Gregory's from his professicm in 
1768 till 1792, found Idmself a few years later a near 
neighbour of his community, which he had long served 
as sub-prior and cellarer, when the French Revolution 
had driven it to England and it had found a home 
at Acton BumelL He was stationed at Lindley Hall in 
Shropshire, from 1792 till his death, Dec. 18, 1803. 
D. Dunstan Webb, a native of Birmingham aad a 
monk of Lamspring, who after many years work in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire died at Bindley m 1848, 
and D. Ambrose Feraud, of Wooton Wawen, who 
died at Downside in 1847, were the last who from 
Warwickshire joined the Benedictines before the return 
of the monasteries to England.* 

Of the Warwickshire missions, that at Coughton 
Court, the seat of the Throckmorkons, has probably 
had a longer continuous connexion with the Benedictine 
order than any other. In the early days ol the Jesuit 
mission in England, it was often at times the home 
and refuge of Father Oldcome and Father Henry 
Gamett, and of other priests, secular and regular. 
Long before 1693, as we have seen, it had come to be 
regarded as one of the chief centres of Benedictine 
work. Of later missioners here D. Bernard Gregson (L), 
subsequently President General, seems to have been 
here before 1726, when D. Gregory Greenwood was 
put in charge. He remained here till his death, August 
3rd, 1744 ; his place was filled for a short time by 

a Lamspring monk, D. Anselm G^ary, aad then for 

' " " ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ .1, . ■ - - ■ . 

' The nineteenth centozy saw other Warwickehire men join the Benedictine 
order. Not to speak of those still living there were three £aftfaers of St. £dmuiid*a» 
D. Maums Qrafton, of Aloester, who died March 3rd, 1834 ; D. Athanaaius Clarkson, 
of Birmingham (Joly 9th, 1864); and D. Francis C!ook of Coughton (April 
3rd, 1858); and one Gregorian, D. Aelred Keams, of Binningham, who died 
at Downside on April 27th, 1875. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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ten years by D. Joseph Carteret (G). On this fether's 
appointment in 1754 to the chaplaincy of the 
Bridgettines of Syon at Lisbon, he was succeeded 
at Coughton by D. Ansehn Eastham (E), 1754-1758. 
D. Edward Hnssey (G) was here for a time, and then 
D. Cuthbert Simpson (E), who remained for twenty-six 
years (1758-1784). He was assisted for a while 
(1774-77) by D. Edmund Hadley (G). In 1784 D. 
Bernard Barr entered on a long reign of nearly forty 
years; he died at his post May 20th, 1823. His 
successor, D. Alexius Pope (G), moved to the new 
mission of Redditch in 1834, his place being taken 
at Coughton by D. Francis Davis, a man of patriarchal 
simplicity and sanctity, whose memory is still green ; 
he died on May 15th, 1889. 

Coughton was the centre of a wide missionary area, 
covering much of Warwickshire and Worcestershire ; 
Redditch, Studley, Stratford-on-Avon and Alcester, have 
one after another been detached from it and have 
grown into vigorous offshoots which will in turn demand 
our attention. 

One of our early mission centres I cannot identify ; 
perhaps someone better acquainted with the county 
history may be able to tell us the scene of Father 
Crathome's labours. The extract is from Benet 
Weldon's Chronological Notes (p. 205). '' R. F. Francis 
Crathome, professed of Douay, an excellent poet and 
humanist, died at the three sister Cimiberford's house in 
Warwickshire, aged about 69." (April 19th, 1667). 
There was a Henry Combarford, gent, of *' Combarford 
in Stafford shyere'* imprisoned in the Gate house at 
Westminster for his faith in 1583;* possibly the 
devout ladies who gave shelter to Dom Crathome 



* See Vol n. of the Cslholic Reoord Society, pp. 226, 230. 
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were members of the family of this Confessor of 
the Faith. 

Another centre was Long Compton, a place sometimes 
claimed by Oxfordshire sometimes by Worcestershire; 
or rather perhaps we should couple this place with 
Weston close by, the Warwickshire seat of the 
Sheldons. Long Compton indeed has more ancient 
association with the Benedictine mission to England 
than the days of the Tudor and Stuart persecution, 
for it is locally known as the site of a miracle 
worked by our apostle St. Augustine, who there 
raised a dead man to life.^ 

Long Compton, however, and not Weston is named 
in the annals as the death-place (on Sept. 6, 1681) of 
D. Gregory Mallet or Jackson, a Laurentian father 
and Provincial of Canterbury, who had made Weston his 
headquarters since 1650. Brailes a chaiplaincy 
maintained by the Bishop family and at no great 
distance from Weston was served by a Benedictine from 
1704 till 1720. Foxcote, the seat of the Cannings, 
was for a longer period another centre of Benedictine 
mission work in the south east corner of Warwickshire. 
From 1709, if not from an earlier date, Foxcote was 
occasionally served by the Benedictines. It was for 
half-a-century (1709-1759) the home of Father Anselm 
Mannock, the distinguished author of The Poor Man's 
Catechism and of many other works in print or in 
manuscript, which testify to his industry and learning. 
Father Mannock was a younger son of Sir Williami 
Mannock, of Giffard's Hall, Suffolk, the third baronet of 
the line. Sent for his education to St. Gregory's at 
Douay with an elder brother Thomas, he is said to have 

' The AngUcaa life of St. Augustine is in error in localising this miracle 
at Combe. Old Oatholica had long known and revered Long Compton as the site. 
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resolved on entering religion in consequence of an 
imfortnnate accident. Playing one day with a cannon 
ball which had been fired into the college precincts 
during one of the sieges of Douay, he happened to 
drop it or roD it down a slope in such a way as to cauae 
his brother's death. After fifty years stay at Foxcote, 
F. Anselm was removed to Kelvedon Hall in Essex, 
the seat of the Wright family, where he spent the 
remainder of his life, dying at the age of eighty-three on 
November 30th, 1764. From 1767 to 1784 D. Bernard 
Barr (G) was stationed at Foxcote ; and from 1804 to 
1811, D. Stephen Hodgson (L) ; and lastly from 1838 
to 1848, the late Father Laurence Burge (AD). Another 
scene of monastic labour in the early part of the 
eighteenth century was Merevale near Atherstone, where 
F. Gelestine Shaftoe (AD) was stationed for some years 
before his death in 1721. 

!L\bbot's Salford near Evesham was yet another place 
long connected with the family of Saint Benedict. The 
home successively of the Durants, Dormers, Hanfords, 
Berkeleys and Eystons, it has always been in catholic 
hands and was for many years served by members 
of the order from which it derives its name and 
chief interest. The hall, which occupies the site of 
a cell or grange of Evesham abbey, is a fine old building 
probably dating from the days of Elizabeth or James I. 
Its porch has over it the inscription ' Moderata Durant,' 
indicative of its builder's name : within, one or two 
priest's hiding holes, and without a rare old-world 
charm, make this " home of ancient peace " well worthy 
of a visit. It served as the catholic centre for 
Harvington, Evesham, Broadway, Broom and Bidford, 
places which for the most part are now separate 
missions. The first Benedictine chaplain seems to have 
been D. Augustine Southcot (G), 1727-1730 ; to himie 
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succeeded (1730-41) D. Francis Bruning (A.D.) Who 
next held the incumbency I have not been able to 
ascertain ; an entry in the baptism book for August 23, 
1763, is signed by John Simpson, perhaps Fr. John 
Cuthbert Simpson who was then stationed at Coughton. 
Dom Thomas Ballyman (A.D.) served Abbot's Salford 
from 1768 till 1774 ; and Dom Maurus Shaw (E) from 
1807 till 1813. He was the first chaplain here of the 
commimity of our nuns from Cambray who were settled 
at Abbot's Salford from 1807 to 1838. To Father Shaw 
succeeded F. Leo Spain (G) and D. Stephen Barber (G), 
1813-1817 ; and the place of the last-named was 
taken (1818-1822) by D. Benedict Wassell (G). A man of 
singular holiness of life, Father Augustine Lawson, who 
had been Prior of St. Gregory's in its early days at 
Downside and of whom many remarkable things are 
recoimted, was chaplain to the community from 1822 till 
his holy death in 1830 ; from that date till the removal 
of the commimity to Stanbrook, near Worcester, in 1838, 
D. Bernard Barber, another old Prior of Downside, was 
in charge of the spiritual interests of both convent 
and mission. After the departure of the community his 
brother D. Stephen returned, and for five years longer 
attended to the Httle flock of Abbot's Salford (1838- 
1843), and on his departure the mission was given up by 
the monks who had so long served it. 

During the last hundred years a good deal of 
missionary expansion has marked the work of the 
Benedictines in Warwickshire. In 1802 a beginning of 
a mission was made at Stratford-on-Avon by D. A.mbrose 
Allam (G), who assisted the few catholics here and 
taught a small school; but after eight years he was 
obliged to give up the attempt. Renewed efforts were 
made again later on. D. Augustine Harrison (G) was 
at work here in 1831, and from 1859 to 1864, D. Gregory 
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Lane (G) succeeded in making a solid beginning. To 
him and to his successor, D. Bernard Fazakerley, (E) the 
place owes much of its present prosperity; the last 
named especially, by his untiring begging overcame 
obstacles which would have daunted most men. 
Amongst others who have laboured here may be named 
D. Vincent Spears (E) and D. Ignatius Stuart (E), both 
of them now gone to their reward. 

Coventry, so glorious a centre of catholic life in olden 
days, had sunk so low that it was calculated that only 
four catholics were to be found there in 1757 .* From 
this unpromising beginning the Dominican fathers 
gradually worked up a mission, and from 1764 had 
usually a resident priest in the city. They handed over 
theit interests to the Benedictines in 1803, and Father 
John Dawber, on his reaching England from France, 
where he had been detained since the French Revolution, 
was directed by his Provincial to repair to Coventry and 
take possession of the mission. 

For the first year he resided with a Miss Latham, 
in whose house the chapel had been since ^November 
5th, 1775. After that he took a home i\r himself, 
where he resided till he had erected a new liouse and 
chapel in 1807. The Province advanced £200 to 
purchase the land, and after that £800 more to enable 
him to complete the buildings. These were in turn 
superseded by the large church and priory erected by 
Dr. Ullathome at a cost of over £2,000. Father 
Dawber (L) died there after many years' work in 
Coventry, on June 7, 1810. His successor, D. Ambrose 
Allam (G) survived him only two years (Sept. 5, 1812). 
D. Ambrose Feraud (G), a zealous controversialist, was 

^ D. Francis Moore, O.S.B. (E) who was at the time attached to the London 
Mi«rian. died .t Coventry. March 13. 1741. Digitized by GoOgk 
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in charge for a dozen years, moving in 1824 to SawBton 
Hall, near Cambridge. In 1824 D. Basil Bretherton (L) 
was appointed, and in 1827 D. Augustine Marsh ; 
D. Anselm Cockshoot (D) was here for eight years 
(1830-38), leaving Coventry to assume the priorship 
of Ampleforth. D. Bede Day (L) 1838-40, D. Ephrem 
Pratt, and D. Alexius Pope (G) 1840-1841 were next 
in charge. On the death of the latter (July 3, 1841), at 
Scarisbrick in Lancashire after an interval during 
which D. Stephen Barber (G) was in charge, D. 
Bernard UUathome (G) was put at the head of the 
mission. Full of that hard-working zeal which had 
distinguished him on the Australian continent, Father 
Ullathome set to work to build a church and priory 
at Coventry, ably seconded by D. Athanasius Clarkson 
(L) his successor in the mission, and by the celebrated 
Dominican foundress, the venerated Mother Margaret 
Hallahan. The fine church of the Blessed Sacrament 
and St. Osburg in Hill Street are lasting memorials 
of the future Bishop's work in Coventry. On Dr. 
Ullathorne's consecration as bishop of Hetalona, Father 
Clarkson took charge, and in 1850 made way for 
D. Austin Rolling (G) (1850-51), and D. Paulinus 
Heptonstall (G) (1852-53). D. Ephrem Pratt (G) was 
in charge from 1850, to 1870 and after him the late 
Abbot Moore (G). Under them and their successors 
steady progress has been made, and a convent of Sisters 
of Mercy, Schools, and a second mission, St. Mary's 
in Raglan Street, have marked the expansion of 
catholicity in this famous old midland city.^ 

' St. Maiy'B was opened in 1889. Much interesting infonnation about the 
Coventiy Mission will be found in the Life of Mother Margaret Hallahan in 
the days when Father Ullathome was in charge. In a work published wxne 
years ago called the Autobiography of a CkUd, which deals largely with OoTentry, 
amongst much which is pure romance, there are one or two sketches of catholic 
affairs which are of some interest. The writer, comparing to their disadvantage the 
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Wooton Wawen, where a mission tinder the invocation 
of Our Lady and Saint Benedict has been under the 
care of the monks for over a century, has a much 
longer history than most. The chief landowners in the 
parish were the catholic Holfords, to whom succeeded 
the Smythes of Acton Bumell. The Throckmortons 
also had land in the parish and a burial place in the 
chapelry of UJlenhall. The Franciscan friars served 
the place as a rule, though sometimes a Jesuit was 
found here and sometimes a Benedictine. Thus Father 
Joseph Howard (G) died here in 1733, and again 
seventy years later the mission, having been given up by 
the Friars Minor, was entrusted to the Benedictines. 
The roll of monastic pastors begins with F. Augustine 
Harrison (1803-1807) and is continued by F. Benedict 
Deday from 1806 till his death on November 7, 1845, 
F. Bernard Short (G) (1840-1851), F. Joseph Hewitt (G) 
1851 till his death, March 11, 1869 ; and others since 
that date. On the sale of their Wooton property by the 
Smythe's family a few years ago, a new church was built 
in the neighbourhood of the Hall which had been for so 
long in catholic hands, and opened on Nov. 29th, 1904.*® 

serrices at the Pro-Cathedral in Dublin with those at Lyaterby (i.e. Coventry) 
writes " But at Lysterby the functions were rigidly correct. The evening office 
of Tenebrae was a funereal delight. The services of Maundy Thursday, Good 
Friday, and Holy Saturday were religious excitements on which to live for months. 
I shut my eyes, even now in middle age, and I again see the long grey cathedral 
aisles dim in taper light, altars hung in black, and the lean aristocratic visage 
of Father More [sic] above the surplice and violet stole, and I hear him chant in his 
thin melodious voice," Ac. 

'^ The registers of the mission, which date from 1765 are printed in the second 
volume of the Catholic Record Society, p. 338 et seq, where an account is given of 
the Franciscans and others who served Wooton Wawen before 1803. It may 
be mentioned here that D. Peter Kendal, Prior of St. Gregory's, died at Wooton on 
his way back to Acton Bumell, after completing the purchase of Downside as 
the future home of his Community (March 26, 1814). The curious in psychical 
matters will find an account of the apparition of Father Hewitt at the hour of 
his death to his friend and neighbour. Lady Georgina Chatterton, in the^f emoir« of 
that remarkable character. igitized by LjOOQ LC 
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Of Wappenbury and Princethorpe there is not much 
to say. The former was the mother mission of Rugby, 
Leamington and others in that part of the country, and 
had generally been served by a Franciscan father. An 
outlying property of Lord ClifiEord of Ghudleigh, it had 
long been the centre of a small catholic population. D. 
Augustine Richard Marsh (E) resided here from 1838 to 
1856, and built the existing chapel in 1848. His brother 
D. Edmund, another Edmundian, died at Wappenbury, 
Feb. 8, 1852, and is buried in the porch. With the 
present illustrious Archbishop of Cyzicus the short line 
of Benedictine pastors of Wappenbury comes to an end. 
The extensive Benedictine Convent at Princethorpe 
about a mile away was served for twenjiy years (1834- 
1854) by D. Greorge Turner, a former Prior of Downside. 
For some time before his death there (Feb. 15, 1854) he 
was assisted by D. Maurus Hodgson and others. 

Another place where for a time a monk was stationed 
was Shottery, near Stratford-on-Avon, the scene of the 
labours of D. Augustine Harrison in 1831 and 1832. 

Kenilworth, near Leamington was for some years under 
the care of the monks. It was attended on Saturdays, 
when Mass was said, by Father Richard Marsh, from 
Wappenbury ; the church of St. Augustine, apostle of 
England, a gem of the elder Pugin's designing, was built 
at the cost of Mrs. Louisa Amherst and her two sons 
Francis Kerril, afterwards Bishop of Northampton, and 
William Joseph. The building was opened on June 8th, 
1842." 

^^ The following aocount is given in the Memoirs of Francis Kerril Ambarst, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Norihampton, by Dame Maxy Frances Roskell, O.S.6., 1903. 
" Our chapel at Fieldgate [KenilworthJ was a room of the house with the altar from 
Pamdon (Essex). At first it was served bj Mr. Marsh, the priest on Lord Clifford's 
property at Wappenbury, afterwards by one of the priests of Coventry, until the 
church of St. Austin was built on our land. Besides ourselves and servants, 
the catholics of Kenilworth could be counted on one's fin£;ers." pp. 1S4, 125. 
Father Clarkson was in charge for some years, certainlv tm 1845 ; later on the 
mission was detached from Coventry and thenceforth has been served by the clergy 
of the Birmingham dioceee. 
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Yet another mission in the care of the Warwickshire 
Benedictines is that of St. Mary at Studley. It owes its 
beginning to the exertions of Father Francis Davis, 
of Coughton, and various gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, Messrs. Morrall, Davies, and Lee. Lady 
Throckmorton had left a bequest which permitted of 
a start being made, and on the 27th of January, 1853, 
D. Basil Duck (G) took up his residence at Studley. He 
stayed till August 28, 1856. D. Maurus Hodgson (G) 
was here from that date till Feb. 21st, 1858; D. 
Edmund Caldwell (E) from March 14th, 1856, till March, 
1872 ; D. Ignatius Sutton (L), till the end of 1874 ; and 
since then D. Dunstan Breen (G), D. Vincent Dowding 
(G), who died there Oct. 24, 1877, D. Bernard Davey (L), 
D. Bernard Caldwell (E) and others after them have 
continued the work of the ministry in this parish. 

Alcester, another member of this South Warwickshire 
group of missions, is of more recent foundation, and 
has become again after many centuries a Benedictine 
centre under the patronage of St. Joseph. 

On the distribution of the missions of the Order 
among the various monasteries which had hitherto 
served them in conmion the two missions in Coventry 
was assigned to Downside, while Coughton, Stratford, 
Studley, Alcester and Wooton Wawen were taken over 
by the monastery of St. Edmund. 

Besides the missions mentioned above, the county 
has been enriched within the last half-century by two 
communities of Benedictine rule ; the convent of nuns at 
Atherstone, an off-shoot from St. Benedict's priory at 
Colwich in Staffordshire, and an abbey of Benedictine 
monks of the Beuron Congregation, erected at Erdington, 
near Birmingham, in 1878. 

D. Gilbert Dolan, ;O.S.B,t 
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^^HE deep regret with which we received the news of Mr. 
^^ Oamer*s death will be shared by all friends of St. 
Gregory's. His memoxy will be in honour and remembrance 
while our church is standing. Posterity will be able to convince 
itself of the labour he spent over the work and of the genius with 
which he dealt with it ; but it is our duty here to testify to the 
untiring zeal and patience which he bestowed on his task. He was 
not strong and he had always to fight against the weakness which 
in the end proved fatal. The deeper our gratitude must be that he 
carried through the great work to completion. 



He caught his final illness through a misadventure. Having 
gone to see his publisher on matters connected with his projected 
book on Tudor domestic architecture, he had the misfortune to 
leave a bundle of drawings and photographs in a cab. In his 
anxiety to recover them, he remained for some time exposed to 
a draught, and was warned that he would " catch his death of cold." 
On his return he was laid up with a bronchial attack. It appeared 
to be no worse than he had had many times before, and had 
recovered from. The person who knew him best told us that 
he never was without a cold. He seemed to be making a gradual 
recovery, when the end came suddenly. News was brought to him of 
the illness of a neighbour and his reply was scarcely audible. The 
priest and doctor were at once sent for ; all the rites of holy church 
were administered and in a brief time he had passed away. 



He was buried in the vault underneath our choir on Friday, 
May 4th, and a monument adapted from his own design is to 
be erected in St. Sebastian's chapel. It will be in the style of the 
Stuckey-Lean monument, only somewhat simpler. It was 
gratifying to see the strong affection and reverence shewn to his 
memory by his professional friends who attended his funeral, some 
of whom came at considerable personal inconvenience. His 
distinguished partner, Mr. Bodley, made strenuous efforts to attend, 
but was not able in the end. ^ j 
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Though no arrangement had been made with him as to his 
burial at Downside — ^naturally one hesitates to treat of such a 
matter with one whose health is precarious — we know that it would 
have been a gratifying consolation to him, as it was to his widow 
and friends. At our opening in September last, he noticed that 
one of our servants was buried in our cemetery, and wondered 
to his companion if they would bury " us " there. We are glad to 
think that we have carried out his wish more to his satisfaction 
than he ventured to hope. 



On his last visit to Downside he expressed a wish to see Bath 
and especially Prior Park. It was delightful to accompany him. 
He shewed an appreciation of all its quaintness and elegancies 
which was broad and illustrative. Of Prior Park he professed the 
warmest admiration. It had been his desire to see it since 
his youth. The church especially interested him, and he had much 
to say as to its origin, and the old temple upon which it was 
modelled. He could not be persuaded that the fine flight of steps 
on the south of the mansion was not part of the original structure, 
but was due to Bishop Baines. Only after his return he was 
convinced of the fact by consulting authorities. 



The old street architecture had a double interest for him. He 
admired its design and lamented over its decay. Especially was he 
indignant that Sydney House, the fine building at the end of 
Pulteney Street, should be allowed to fall into ruin for want of 
a purchaser. But he was even more interested over the literary 
associations. His delight when he saw the name of Laura Place 
was manifest, and he told the number of the house where characters 
of Jane Austen lived. Nothing would satisfy him but he must see 
the house where his favourite novelist stayed, and he stood on 
its steps for some time in eloquent silence, a tribute to his 
admiration of the writer which his companion found somewhat 
embarrassing. He went to see the new rood-screen at St. John's, 
and though he was nervous beforehand and said quietly '' I am 
sure I shall not like it," yet he frankly confessed his pleasure 
in it, though he did not approve of some details. At St. Mary's, 
Bathwick, he admired the window in the exquisite little chantry 
chapel, in which a well-known '"Annimciation" in the Adoration 
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Mr. Gktmer's conyersion involved a notable sacrifice of his 
professional career. It was brou^t about finally by the Papal 
pronouncement as to the invalidity of Anglican orders. He 
professed to the end he that was not able to see any flaw in the 
historical argument in their favour. But he understood their 
rejection to rest on theological reasons on which he thought himself 
not fitted to pronounce ; so he submitted to what he held to be the 
supreme authority. He liked to bear testimony to the uprightness 
of his Anglican director, a well-known name, to whom he declared 
his state of mind, and who told him that he could do nothing else 
but " join the Church of Rome." After his reception he continued 
to work with Mr. Bodley, until he found that unfavourable 
comment was being made as to his change of religion. The 
erection of a crucifix in Winchester Cathedral by Messrs. Bodley 
and Gamer caused rather acrimonious public comment ; and when 
Mr. Oamer found that his change of religion was alluded to in this 
connection, he began to fear that he might injure his partner's 
professional prospects, and so he separated himself on his own 
initiative. 



At Easter we were able to display a notable addition to the 
furnishing of our church in the shape of a handsome carpet 
extending from the top of the sanctuary steps to the entrance of 
the choir. It is of the same design and material as that 
which covers the sanctuary on the greater feasts. Both are the 
gifts of the same generous donor, the dowager Madame Meyer 
van den Bergh, of Antwerp, who conveys her munificent presents 
to US through Father Conrad Banckaert. The carpets are made in 
the establishment of the Franciscan Nuns (known as the Congo 
Nuns) at Stuivenberg, Antwerp. The devoted sisters educate 
2,500 children, boys and girls, teaching them every trade, not 
merely gratis, but paying them a wage for all productive work. 
It is only through the generosity of such people as Madame Meyer, 
who help them by commissions and in other ways, that they are 
able to carry on so gigantic a charity. The total cost of the carpet 
was little less than £200, a sum which would have to be increased 
largely if the purchase had been made under ordinary conditions in 
our own country. 

At Blaster and Pentecost we had the privilege of pontifical 
services by our President, Abbot Gasquet. To this favour he 
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added a further gift of his valuable time and labour, by giving 
the boye' retreat. He is still engaged over the publication of 
more letters of the late Lord Acton of great interest and importance. 
Abbot Gkwquet expects to incorporate in the work a complete list 
of the writers to the BanMer, a fact which will be appreciated by 
those who know anything of the value of the articles in that 
magazine. He is also engaged over the publication of a 
new volume for the '* Antiquary's Books," in nfbich series his 
" English Monastic Life " appeared and had such a notable success. 
The new work deals with Englisb medioeval parish life, a subject 
which of necessity embraces the religions life of the people of 
that period in all its aspects, and trenches upon much of the social 
life, which was so intimately bound up with religions observance. 



The Royal Sstorical Society have just issued the second volume 
of Fr. President's Records of the English Premonstratensians, 
the first volume of which we noticed some time back. The full 
title of the work is as foUows : 

CcUecUmea Anglo-Premontirateima : documents drawn from the original 
Begistor of the Order, now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and the transcript 
of another Register in the British Mnsenm ; arranged and edited for the Royal 
Historical Society by Francis A. Gaaquet, Abbot President of the English 
Benedictines, 1906. 



Father Abbot returned to Downside for the Feast of Corpus 
Christi. The improvement in his health may be gathered from the 
fact that he was able to pontificate at the trying service of that day. 
Unfortunately he had a return of his former lameness, which 
prevented him from profiting by his absence as he might otherwise 
have done. 



Though death has been busy in our Congregation during the 
past six months, we cannot recall a season when the health of the 
entire establishment has been better. In the whole of the twelve 
month we may say that scarcely a dozen boys have been in the 
infirmary. The winter months were trying enough. There was 
not an hour's skating even for the enterprising individual ; and what 
a salad of an early summer we had ! On Blaster Monday we were 
lolling on the grass watching the Past and Present football match ; 
and two months later we were glad to see a fire. We have had a 
phenomenal thunderstorm and an earthquake. The former was on 
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Bonday, May 13th. The storm was markedly local in its effects. 
Here it was appalling. The thunder was incessant, simultaneoas 
with the lightning, and as sharp as a rifle-shot. Many times it led 
us to believe that the building was struck and portions were 
falling. Moreover it lasted for quite four hours. The oldest 
inhabitant cannot recall anything like it, and the strongest-nerved 
has no desire to meet its like again. During that time three inches 
of rain fell, with what results may be imagined. Two or three 
times before, we had two inches of rain in a few hours, and the 
damage was serious enough then. The ruts at the side of the 
avenue drive were several inches deep and the road sur&ce 
throughout the neighbourhood was entirely flayed wherever there 
was an incline. We must think ourselves fortunate that no serious 
damage was done on the Abbey estate. 



Radstock, Mells and Elilmersdon were less fortunate, considerable 
damage being done by flood. At Mells several yards of the wall of 
the present vicarage were carried away. Houses in the lower 
portion of that place and at Kilmersdon also were flooded. At 
Midsomer Norton people had to be taken from church in convey- 
ances. Our rainfall for the month was 6' 13 inches, and our total 
to the end of June stands at 22'93 inches. 



The earthquake shock on Wednesday, June 27th, was felt by 
several persons. The formation of the Mendips is ascribed to 
volcanic action, the centre of activity being located at Downhead, 
near Leigh-on-Mendip. At that place, we understand, what is held 
to be an important discovery of dolorite, a basaltic formation, has 
been recently made. 

Shepton Mallet was treated recently to a pleasant reminiscence 
of Doctor Coombes, of whom much that is honourable has been 
said in our Review. At the inauguration of a park given to 
the town by a respected citizen, Mr. J. K. Collett, the donor dwelt 
on some reminiscences of his childhood. As a boy he was 
fascinated by the character of Christian in "The Pilgrim's 
Progress,*' and questioned his mother, who was in needy circum- 
stances and kept a small shop, as to what manner of man he was. 
In the course of the day Dr. Coombes entered the shop and made a 
small purchase, putting down a sum in excess of its value and 
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going away without asking for his change. The boy looked up in 
wonder and his mother said that that man was the nearest to 
the character of Christian she knew. She was not a catholic, 
but the worthy doctor knew of her needy circumstances and 
this was his way of contributing to her relief. That the lesson was 
not lost upon the boy, we may gather from the generous testimony 
which he has given before his fellow-citizens in the late years of 
his life. 

A leaflet discovered recently in a quaint old scrap-book contains 
new year's greetings from the venerable pastor. The charm of its 
old-fashioned courtesy is quite in keeping with the delicacy of the 
act of charity recorded above. 

The enclosed lines are addressed on the commencement of a New Year to all 
^ends, well-wishers, and benefactors, whose kindness the aothor has experienced 
during a long life, and who are studiously inquisitiTe about his employm^its 
and the state of hie health. They contain a proof that he is still " in terrd viveniiumj'* 
and may be accompanied with an assurance that, by the merciful dispensation 
of Providence, he continues, though far advanced in his 80th year, in the en- 
joyment of excellent health, and of his usual share of mental vigour. He hopes 
that this trifling tribute of his regard will be received by his friends in the same 
spirit in which it is offered, and they may rest satisfied that all their past kind- 
nesses have made such an impression on his mind, as will nevw be erased. He 
begs to add his beet wishes for a happy New Year to all, with every attendant 
blessing that can be the object of their desires. 

WILLIAM HENRY OOOMBES. 
ShepUm-MdIUt, Jan. i, 1847. 

A CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN PASTOR'S BRIEF REPORT 
TO HIS FRIENDS. 



I pray, reflect, then raise my voice; 

A sacred anthem is my choice: 

Smit with the love of sacred song, 

My days and hours I thus prolong. 

I oft enjoy the peaceful walk. 

And the sweet charm of friendly talk. 

But chief my pastoral cares employ, 

And fill my mind with grief or joy. 

Thus glide along my lengthened years. 

Far, far away from worldly cares. 

To €k>D ALOME be glory given. 

While song shall cheer the vaults of heaven. 

All gifts are talents from above. 

Unrivalled marks of purest love. 

To ensure a seat in Heaven's abode, 

Ut no man glory, save in God. ^g.^.^^^ by GoOglc 
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The last occasion on which we should expect to hear St. Benedict 
quoted would be at an Academy Banquet, and the last person to 
quote the founder of the order whose motto is " Pax," would be the 
Secretary of State for War. On May the 5th last Mr. Haldane 
concluded his speech with these words : 

If thA IVeMuy will allow me — ^aad I am aore it will not — (laaghter) — I would 
like to apend a little money in inacrifaing over the new War Office in lettera of gold 
a maxim for those who are aiming at bringing ont something better than we hare 
attained, and I would take the words of an old monk on which I came in my 
reading the other day — Beee labora et noli eontrigtari" (Gbeera). 



The quotation is from the Saint's life in the Dialoguee of 
St. G-regory, in the incident of the recovery of the axe-head lost 
by the Gk)th lay-brother in the lake. The Saint throws the handle 
into the water and the head of the instrument rises and joins itself 
to it, and the Saint restores it to the man with the above words. 
Ecce Labora has been the motto on the College stamp in the 
Downside books for many years. The remainder — nolite conbriatari 
— ^was considered, presumably, superfluous for a Downside boy. 



The illustrations of the interesting article on the Mendip 
Caves are from photographs by F. Ethelbert Home. 



We have been anxious to offer our readers some illustration 
of Mr. Garner's work at Downside. The admirable design of 
the Abbot's Seal has given us a satisfactory block. Unfortunately 
we cannot say the same of the drawing of the choir. The last 
communication we had from Mr. Gamer was concerning this 
very design, which we wished to offer our readers in our last 
number. He regretted that it was not suited for publication in 
its present state. Still we have preferred to use it as it is, 
rather than have a clear drawing made from it; we think that 
our readers will value a reproduction of his own work, however 
inadequate. It has not been possible to produce the whole design, 
as the diminution necessary would have rendered it unintelligible. 



For the facsimile of the page of the Worcester Book we are 
indebted to the generous interest of the Abbess of Stanbrook. 
The account of the book itself, which appears in this number 
is by one of the Stanbrook Community. We are further indebted 
to them for the following note of the interesting ceremony 
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celebrated at their Abbey in honour of the beatification of the 
Carmelite martyrs of Compi^gne. 



For several reasons the celebration is of peculiar interest. 
The Beatie are the first victims of the French Revolution to 
be raised to the altars of the Church, and they thus inaugurate 
a new class of martyrs. The solemn Beatification took place 
in St. Peter's on May 27th last with the usual ceremonies. It 
is the custom on such occasions that the first celebrations in honour 
of the new BeaJUe shoidd be held in Rome, and a Triduo was 
accordingly solemnized at the French Church of S. Luigi. 
Permission for similiar feasts was given to the whole Carmelite 
Order, and, by a special Rescript, to the Abbey of Stanbrook, 
on account of that Community's close connection with the Martyrs, 
a connection which has proved most providential for the Cause. 
The Nuns of Cambrai (now continued at Stanbrook) were, as 
is well known, fellow-prisoners of the Carmelites at Compi^gne, 
when both Communities were expelled from their monasteries; 
and the Stanbrook archives and traditions have furnished materials 
of the greatest importance to the Process. On this account the 
Ecclesiastical and Pontifical Commissions were twice convened 
at the Abbey, in 1897 and 1903 respectively. Further, aU the 
known relics of the Martyrs, consisting of the humble garments 
left by them in prison and passed on by their gaolers to the 
Benedictines, have Stanbrook as their source. The relic presented 
to the Holy Father on the occasion of the Beatification was therefore 
supplied from Stanbrook. The reliquary containing it was the 
gift of an English femily whose son had been miraculously cured 
in infancy by the intercession of the holy Carmelites and the 
application of their picture; the boy in question, Crathome 
Anne, is the great grandson of William Charlton, an Old Gh-egorian 
of the Douay days. The Anne family has a kind of connection 
with the Martyrs, through Dame Anselma Anne of Cambrai 
who died in the Compi^gne prison, but before the arrival there 
of the Carmelites. 



The Triduo at Stanbrook was arranged to end on the 17th of 
Jidy, the anniversary of the Martyrdom. It was solemnized by 
Pontifical Mass (Votive Mass of the Martyrs) and Vespers on 
each day. Father Abbot President officiated at both on the 
fiirst day, and a sermon was preached by Dom Gilbert Dolan. 
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On Monday, the second day, the Abbot of Downside san^ 
Pontifical High Mass, Fr. President preached, and the 
Abbot of Ampleforth was the celebrant at Vespers. The 
Bishop of Birmingham pontificated at both Mass and 
Vespers on the Uiird day, and the Rev. F. Benedict 
Zimmermann, O.D.C., was the preacher. The Abbot of Donai 
was unfortunately prevented from going to Stanbrook, but 
St. Edmund's was represented by the Prior and part of the 
community of Malvern, while Belmont sent Dom Joseph Colgan 
and a party of Juniors. Dom Wilfrid Corney, who had been present 
at the Beatification, was a link between the two celebrations. 
The clergy and the catholic families of the neighbourhood 
responded in good numbers to the Abbess' invitations. 



An interesting feature of the Triduo was connected with the 
relics. The recognition and first authentication of relics after 
it Beatification belongs to the Postulator of the Cause, and to 
those alone whom the Pope may delegate to that effect. In the 
present instance the delegation was most appropriately made in 
favour of Father Abbot President. A shrine had been prepared to 
receive the treasures ; the design was copied from the well-known 
shrine of St. Ursula at Cologne, — a Gothic feretrum, with paintings 
in the side-panels representing scenes in the lives of the Martyrs. 



In addition to the old Sarum Gloria to which we referred in our 
last number, the choir now sing the Kyrie "fiex S^plendens^^ 
from the Worcester Bodt, and a Sarum Sanctns and AgnuB 
Dei. There is something very fascinating in the old chants; 
the et in terra has the lilt of an Irish melody, and 
time after time the phrasing recalls the quaint rhythm 
of the old folk-songs. We commend to the enthusiasm of 
the students of folk-music the problem how far church music 
affected the folk-songs and how far folk-songs affected church 
music. We congratulate Mr. Shebbeare on the tone and accuracy 
he has secured in the choir, especially in the trebles. The choir 
has rarely been so well balanced, and most rarely have we had 
altos so capable. Is it owing to the new choir that the singing 
of the boys in the body of the church has been so vigorous of late ? 



A new edition of the Guide Book to the Abbey Church has been 
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issued. The public is evidently well contented to "bang" its 
" saxpence " over so good a value. To Fr. Walter Mackey's 
untiring enterprise we owe a new book of views, '' The Downside 
Portfolio." It contains thirty-one pages of illustrations. Two of 
them are plans, of the grounds and of the church respectively. 
With the aid of the former, old boys will be able to make their way 
up Green Lane and '' round the shrubberies." Disuse has made 
the actual circuit somewhat difficult. In the Short Shrubberies 
especially the weeds had recently a deterrent growth and there was 
plentiful/pasturage of a kind on the walks. 



Most of the plates have appeared in the Review and elsewhere, 
but at such varying dates that the fact scarcely detracts from their 
interest. A particular attraction lies in the portrait groups. 
We venture to suggest another publication— i.e., entirely of 
portraits ; groups wherever they are to be had, and individuals 
of special notability. The work would imply great labour and 
considerable cost ; but nothing would interest the Downside public 
more, and we fancy they would be willing to pay proportionately 
for such a publication. ** The Downside Portfolio " is published at 
5s. ; the fact that it is a limited issue of only an hundred copies, 
and the quality of paper and printing warrant the price. Any 
profits, and they cannot be large, go towards the decoration of 
the chtirch. 



The constitutions of the college Sodality (the text uses the 
word collegium) as approved by Pope Leo XII., have been printed 
in a little booklet. Old members of the Sodality will like to 

have copies. 

^ 

Two of our churches have an important commemoration this 
year. Our village church keeps its jubilee, a date made more 
interesting by the fact that the venerable founder, Dom Alphonsus 
Morrall, is still with us ; and St. Begh's, Whitehaven, keeps its 
bicentenary. The latter, however, is not a wealthy parish, and its 
energetic pastor, F. Gregory Murphy, does not feel warranted, in 
contemplation of the possibilities which the Education Bill presents, 
in going to any expense in its celebration. We hope in our next 
number to have more to say on the event. For the present we offer 
our cordial good wishes to pastor and flock on the very significant 
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F. Ambrose Pereira keeps the jubilee of his reo^ition of the 
habit next year. He has akeady intimated this to his fri^ids, 
not to ask their congratulations, but their prayn^ that he may 
meet the anniversary in the fullest dispositions which so solemn 
a memory must inspire. 



The following newspaper paragraph recalls an honoured name 
which has been chronicled before in these pages, and which claims 
the reverence of all Gregorians. May its venerable bearer find 
peaceful years to close his long and devoted career ! 

The doyen of Australian-ordained priests, Archpariest Sheehy, of the diocese of 
Sydney, has retired after a pastorate of fifty-foar years. He is the only surrivor of 
the Benedictine Oommonity established by Archbishop Folding in 1844. A native 
of Cork, the venerable Aichprieet has been in Australia since 1838. In 1866 he 
was appointed Assistant-Biahop to ArchbiBhop Pdding, bot he declined the honour. 



Our congratulations to Michael Daly on his marriage to Miss 
Muriel Hickey. He paid a visit to Downside with his bride shortly 
after his marriage. We hope that his married life will be as 
tuneful and melodious as was his voice in the years back when 
he led the trebles in our choir. 



DuKBAB — Laytok. — On April 24th, at St. Martin's, Huntingdon, 
by the Rev. Fr. Kindersley, O.S.B., assisted by the Rev. Joseph 
Tonks, with Nuptial Mass, J. Cameron Dunbar, Royal Field 
Artillery, to Eva Mary, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Temide-Layton, 
ol Brampton Grange, Hunts. 

We were able to pay our congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar 
in person, as they also did us the honour of including Downside 
in their wedding-tour. No more graceful nor acceptable compli- 
ment could be paid us than such a visit. Additional claim on 
our interest lies in the &ct that Mrs. Dunbar is the sister of 
Vivian Temple-Layton, whose sad death four years ago appealed to 
the sympathy of all his Gregorian friends. 



Alfred Gottelier, who was in England after a long sojourn 
in India, also paid us a welcome visit. He is now Assistant 
Superintendent of Police at Qalle, in the South Province of 
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We have had a similar yisit from Henry Gbttelier, to whom 
we offer our congratulationB on his recent marriage to Miss 
Florence Lanndy. 

John de la Tonche, with his family, has been resident in 
England for some months. During the twenty-three years of his 
service in the Chinese Maritime Customs, he has only once before 
been able to pay us a visit. 

T. Ryan has also been amongst our recent visitors. He has 
passed out of the Militia into the Mnnster Fusiliers and expects to 
go out to India shortly with his regiment. 



We are pleased to be allowed to announce the engagement of 
Edward T. MacDermot, of Bath, to Miss Jackson, who has a 
brother at present in our SchooL 



On a recent visit which William Maskell paid us with Mrs. 
Maskell, he presented us with his grand&ther's copy of the 
second edition of his noted work, '' Monuments Ritualia Ecclesiae 
Anglicanse." The work is especially valuable as it has copious 
marginalia in the author's handwriting. They testify to his wide 
reading and to his unflagging energy, as some of them are from 
books published as late as 1880, not long before his death and more 
than fifty years since the issue of the work. 



There seems little doubt but that the following pangraph 
from The Standard of May 10th last, refers to an old Gregorian. 
If so, we offer our sincere congratulations : 

A mftrriage has been ananged, and will shortly lake place, between Captain 
Fiancis Arthnr Wynter, IXS.O., Royal AriiUery, youngeet son of Lieut.-Golaiiel A. 
L. Wynter, and Ad^le Brenda, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Howard OoUa, of 
26, Park-crescent, Portland-place. 



We are pleased to record that F. Peter Worswick has returned 
to Downside in restored health. 



An interesting ceremony took place at Downside on Easter 
Monday, when a presentation was made to Professor J. P. Molohan 
of a purse of one hundred sovereigns as a testimanrHbtnn^lus 
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old pupils and friends of their affectionate appreciation of his 
long and loyal service to Downside. Abbot Gkisquet, who was in 
the chair, spoke warmly of those services, and Mr. Harold Tumbull, 
who was on a visit, was fittingly chosen to make the presentation. 
Mr. Molohan, who was received with the highest enthusiasm, spoke 
with deep feeling of his attachment to Downside and of his 
indebtedness to Abbot Gasquet and many Downside friends, 
and in especial to Abbot Ford, whose absence through ill-health 
he and all regretted. In a sympathetic speech of reminiscence he 
recalled features and events of his twenty years at Downside and 
the deep sentiment which he shewed was shared by all present. 
At the close Father Prior testified to the great interest in and 
the generous devotion to Downside shevm by Mrs. Molohan, who 
was present on the happy occasion. 



We recognised the name of our recent music-master in the 
chronicles of the recent Warwick Pageant, in the Mr. Haworth who 
composed the music of the Warwick School Song for the occasion. 
His composition was highly praised and pronounced worthy of 
a lasting reputation. 

An honoured correspondent calls our attention to an error on 
p. 16 of our last issue, where we stated that Bishop Talbot, whose 
remains are in our crypt, died at Brislington in 1738, and refers us 
to M. Brady's '' Episcopal Succession '' for the fact that he died at 
Hotvrells, Clifton, in 1795. We consulted both that book and the 
Dictionary of National Biography, and are at a loss to know how 
our mistake arose. 



An admirable photograph has been taken of our portrait of 
Bishop Walmesley, to send to America. The negative is at 
Dovmside, so that it is possible for those interested to obtain 
a copy. 

We are accustomed to leave records of games to our School 
magazine, vrith occasional lapses into better grace. Such is our 
present symptom in recording the Athletic Sports. The delightful 
weather, the excellence of the records and above all the result 
of the competition with Bruton School, all combined to make 
it a pleasant memory. Bruton beat Dovmside badly last year by 
seven events to twK>. This year we secured six against three. Our 
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boys shewed a fine vigour and came ont of the races well. The 
Bruton boys run to a harder finish, but looked badly poniahed by 
their efforts. The pluck they shewed was equalled by the 
manliness with which they took their defeat. Here is the result 
of the Downside Sports: — 

D1VI810H I. 

Mob.— 1 C. Braoe-Hall, 2 G. Bates, 3 J. FitaGenld; Timt, Gm. 

6 1-5 sec. 
Halt-Mile.— 1 C. Brace-Hall, 2 C. Bates; Time, 2m. 17 2-6 sec. 
QuABTEB-MiLE.— 1 N. Reynolds, 2 £. Mostyn ; Time, 63 sec. 
*100 Tabdb.— 1 V. ailpin, 2 N. Reynolds ; Time, 11 2-5 sec. 
Hurdles.— 1 a. Browne, 2 G. Rendel ; Time, 20 1-6 sec. 
Thsowinq Cbioket Ball.— 1 N. Reynolds, 2 £. Herrick; Distance, 

78 yds. Oft. 5in. 
Pumva THE Wbigebt, IOlbs. — 1 N. Reynolds, 2, J. Qartlan ; Distanoe^ 

27ft. 4}in. 
High Jump.— 1 G. Browne, 2 J. Gartlan ; Height, 4ft. llin. 
Bboad Jump.— 1 G. Browne, 2 J. Gartlan ; Distance, 16ft. S^in. 

Diyi8K>ii IT. 

•Half-Milb.— 1 G. Kelly, 2 F. Watkins ; Time, 2m. 29 sec. 
*QuAKrER-MiLB.— 1 0. Mostyn, 2 F. Bumand ; Time, 64 1-5 sec. 

100 Yabdb.— 1 G. Mostyn, 2 G. Kelly ; Time, 12 2-5 sec. 

Hurdles.— 1 F. de los Heros, 2 F. Meynell ; Time, 21 sec. 

Throwimq Cricket Ball.— 1 J. Shine, 2 P. Rowland ; Distance, 68yds. 

PuTTiNO iBE Weight, 14lbs — 1 W. Jeffries, 2 J. Radcliffe ; Distance, 26ft. 

High Jump.— 1 W. JefEries, 2, F. de los Heroe ; Height, 4ft. 6in. 

Broad Jump.— 1 J. Shine, 2 G. Kelly ; Distance, 15ft. 2iin. 

Dnnsioir III. 

*Quartbr-M]LE.— 1 J. MacMolIen, 2 G. Camphell; Time, 68 sec. 
*100 Yards.— 1 W. Comey, 2 J. MacMuUen; Time, 12 3-5 sec. 
Hurdles.— 1 W. Comey, 2 J. MacMullen ; Time, 20 sec. 
PUTTINQ THE WEIGHT, IOlbs.— 1 C. Campbell, 2 J. MacMullen; 

Distance, 2^. 2iin. 
Throwiro Cricket Ball.— 1 J. Case, 2 G. Byrne ; Distance, 72yds. 

Oft. Sin. 
High Jump.— 1 W. Comey, 2 G. Byrne ; Height, 4ft. lin. 
Broad Jump.— 1 W. Comey, 2 J. Ryan ; Distance, 15ft 2|in. 

Division IV. 

220 Yards Hahdioap.— 1 J. Potocki. 2 G. Mbxwell. 
100 Yards— 1 J. D. Shine, 2 H. Bellew ; Time, 14 4-5 sec 
High Jump.— 1 H. Bellew, 2 J. D. Shine ; Hei^^t, 3fl. lO^in. 
Broad Jump.— 1 H. Bellew, 2 J. D. Shine ; Distance, 13ft. Sin. 
PuTTnto THE Weight, IOlbs.— 1 J. D. Shine, 2 J. Droitt; Distance, 
16ft. 7iin. 

* Gngorian Prices. 
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Our energetic master, Mr. Marshall, oontixives his swimming and 
life-saving drill this year. It is interesting and instructive to 
watch. There is to be a competition and diplomas are to be 
awarded. What the body is which issues the diplomas we have 
not learnt. Perhaps the R.H.S. A wag suggests, the University 
of Washington. 

. The old batlung pond, *' Mother Qanes's'* as it wba called, 
has been cleaned out and beautified. The second pond at 
Lucombe is still mud and weeds. The upper pond is as we knew 
it; but as a bathing pond in these fastidious days it does not 
allure us. 



The cricket this year has not been as succeeaful as we think the 
team deserves. The form is excellent ; there is very fair talent and 
plenty of interest, yet success has been limited ; we look to our 
critics to name a cause. The junior games have been especially 
interesting. The ground with its picturesque surroundings has 
been a delight. 

The miniature rifle-shooting range, started some monUis back, 
furnished on June 19th an interesting contest with Bath CoUege. 
There were eight boys in each team and seven rounds were fired at 
each of three different distances. We had the satisfaction of 
winning by 539 points to 516, though of course our team had 
the advantage in their fatmiliarity with both the range and the 
rifles used. On July 19th a return match took place at the Bath 
College range, which resulted in a somewhat easy victory for our 
opponents. 

One does not usually associate dramatic composition with the 
clobter, but recently the Art and Book Company, Westminster, 
have published a five-act drama, entitled The Pearl of Yorky which 
is the work of the Nuns of Stanbrook. Apart from its literary 
merits, which are of no mean order, this poem-play on the life and 
martyrdom of the Venerable Margaret Clitheroe has a claim on the 
attention of the Catholic public as the latest endeavour to nourish 
the slowly growing devotion to our English nuartyrs. From the 
circumstances under which she suffered and her own personal 
worth and sterling sanctity, the heroine of York has ever since her 
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martyrdom held a imiqtie place in the memory and love of the 
English Catholic body. Any and every endeavour to foster this 
traditional devotion amongst those whose membership of the 
household of faith is hereditary, and to plant it amongst those who 
are still almost strangers to much that has been familiar to our 
local church for centuries deserves a welcome, and when that 
endeavour takes the form of so graceful a poem as this drama, its 
welcome should be of the warmest. 



We were honoured in May by having a flying visit from the 
Right Reverend the Abbot Primate, O.S.B., who stayed here one 
night on his way from Fort Augustus, where he had been holding 
a Canonical Visitation. 



The Weld Sermon was this year, on June 24th, preached by the 
Rev. Pr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., who was until lately Prior of 
Woodchester. It has been printed like the former ones and copies 
may be had from the Secretary, Downside Abbey. The series 
consists, so far, of five sermons, all of which are in print. 
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I^^N Monday, April 29th, Father Richard O'Hare died at 
S^ St. John's Priory, Bath, of a sharp attack of angina pectoris, 
within a few minutes of his first seizure. The suddenness 
of his death spread consternation through the large circle of 
his friends. Half-an-hour previously he had some teeth removed 
under an anaesthetic. After the operation he talked in high 
spirits with the doctor and dentist, both of whom were his personal 
friends. He complained of a momentary pain in the region of the 
heart, but otherwise suffered no ill effects. He wished to walk back 
to the priory, but was driven down. Almost immediately he was 
attacked by violent nausea, and though he seemed to be conscious, 
did not speak again. His life-long companion, F. Dunstan Sweeney, 
gave him the last rites, as far as he was able to receive them, 
and he died between 5 and 6 p.m. 

Father Richard was born at Birmingham on December 4th, 1844. 
He received the habit at Subiaco from Prior Cannavello on Dec. 8th, 
1859, and was professed in simple vows for the Anglo-Cassinese 
Congregation on July 13th, 1861. He went to Ramsgate in July, 
1867. Here he received sacred orders and was ordained priest cm 
January 12th, 1870, by Bp. Morris. He left the Cassinese Congre- 
gation in March, 1874, and applied in 1876 to join the Elngliah 
Benedictines. He was solemnly afiiliated to St. Gregory's on 
Nov. 13th, 1878. He served at several of our missions, principally in 
the north. In 1895, while at Connellan, Great Malvern, he had a 
severe attack of typhoid, and used to say that he was never the 
same afterwards. Some little time ago he had a seizure in Bath, 
which caused his friends much anxiety ; but from this he seemed 
to have totally recovered. There can be no doubt that it was 
angina pectoris which was the cause of his deathj^and as the 
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inquest found, not the administration of the anaesthetic. He knew 
that he saffered from this, and spoke of it to others, but not, 
unfortunately, to his medical adviser. He was buried in the 
cemetery at Perrymead, Bath, and both then and since the 
congregation of St. John's have given loyal testimony of their 
affection and esteem towards their devoted pastor. 

Father Richard had considerable talent and instruction, but 
he was the most diffident of men, and always under-estimated 
his abilities. Especially was this the case as to preaching, though 
his sermons were much appreciated and produced a marked effect. 
His long experience and sound judgment in missionary matters 
were valued by his fellow-priests, who consulted him freely, and 
could always rely on his advice. His whole heart and inclination 
were given to his pastoral duties. He liked to put on a severe and 
sometimes difficult bearing, but all who came under his care knew 
that he woxdd serve their interests with devotedness and unflagging 
zeal. There are hundreds of souls to whom he has been the 
minister of grace, and to their loyal and grateful prayers we 
trustfully commit his memory. 



O'CoNOB Don. On Saturday, June 30th, O'Oonor Don died 
at Clonalis, Oastlerea, co. Roscommon, after a brief illness. 
The cause of death was heart-failure, and till a few days preceding, 
there had been no serious anxiety as to his health. No career 
could have been more honourable and distinguished ; his marked 
ability and high personal character stood out in every sphere 
which his prominent position and varied field of action prescribed 
to him. As we are promised an appreciation of his career from 
a valued and most competent source, we leave for the present 
any treatment of its details, and content ourselves with offering 
the deep sympathy of all Gregorians with his family in their 
bereavement, and commending to their earnest prayers the soul of 
one who has shed the brightest lustre upon and shewn unswerving 
loyalty to the name they bear. 



Of your charity pray for the soul of Thomas Garner, who died at 
FritweU in Oxfordshire, on the 30th April, fortified by all the rites 
of Holy Church, and was buried at Downside on May 4th, 1906. 
Of his talents many memorials stand in many places ; no where, we 
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may think, more worthily than in the Abbey choir which is his 
resting-place. Of his strong and lovable personality the memory 
will always be fresh in the hearts of all who knew him. 



Prayers are asked also for the Very Reverend Edward 
WiDDBiNOTOM Canon Riddell, who died at Redcar on June 13th 
in his 76th year. He was a brother of the Bishop of Northampton 
and came to Downside in 1843» proceeding to Ushaw later on for 
his ecclesiastical studies. In 1847 he was chosen to be thue 
Christmas King at the '' Court of St. Gregory's." His missionary 
life was spent in the diocese of Middlesborough, of which he 
was one of the first Canons and also one of its oldest and most 
popular priests. Last year he celebrated the golden jubilee of 
his ordination, allusion to which was made in a recent number 
of this Review^ and the handsome presentation made to him at the 
time testified to the esteem in which he was held by all those who 
knew him. 

RCQUICaOANT IN PAOE. 
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Downside Review 

Christmas, 1906 



ABBOT FORD 



/f^UR readers will expect from as some reference to 
Vlr recent events that mark an epoch in the history 
of Downside. We allude to the resignation of Abbot 
Ford, and the election in his place of Abbot Butler. 
Our sense of loss is too fresh and the events of Abbot 
Ford's term of office are too near to permit us to attempt 
an elaborate appreciation of the great work he has 
achieved. We are convinced that the hearts of every 
Gregorian will have gone out to him in sympathy for 
the cause which led to his resignation, and in deep 
gratitude for all that he has been to us and all that 
lie has done for us, during the years he has reigned over 
St. Gregory's. With a whole-hearted consecration he has 
devoted the best years of his life and the best gifts of a 
generously endowed mind to the service of Downside, 
till his labours, fruitful in many spheres, have culminated 
in his crowning work, the building of the glorious 
Abbey Choir. We cannot grudge him the rest he so 
justly claims and so richly deserves, and which the 
continued strain of his great office has rendered needful. 
Abbot Ford was first elected Prior of Downside in 
July, 1885, and remained in office till the year 1888. 
He was re-elected Prior in 1894, and on the elevation of 
Downside by the Holy See to the dignity of an Abbey, he 
was elected first Abbot of St. Gregory's in the year 1900, 
so that his tenure of office has extended over a term 
of sixteen years. His election to the Priorship of St. 
Gregory's in 1894 was contemporanious with that 
chanfire in the firovemment of our Encrlish Benedictiner 
_ 
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Congregation brought about by the Bull Diu quidem of 
Pope Leo Xm. in virtue of which the fathers of our 
community labouring on the English Mission and the 
Missions themselveSy came under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Monastic Superior. With this enlarged 
responsibility and extended field of labour, came a 
practical autonomy and power of initiative and 
presently an enhanced dignity unknown to the office 
under the older Constitutions. It was the flood tide in 
the affairs of Downside, and the advent of Abbot Ford 
was destined to lead on to fortune. With an intuitive 
grasp of what things it were wise and possible to 
attempt to do and with the courage and energy to do 
them, he has left an imperishable record in the annals 
of St. Gregory's. His name will henceforth be linked 
with the names of the great men of old qui in vita 
9ua suffvlait domum et in diebvs suia corroboravit 
templum. 

On every department of his many-sided office he has 
left his impress. At home he has fostered learning 
and pointed to high ideals and himself led the way. 
New Churches have risen in missionary centres in 
response to his energetic initiation. The Downside School 
has reached its highest numbers and efficiency and the 
successful school of Ealing and St. Benedict's home and 
school in Ireland, newly-planted in a grateful soil, the 
child of many hopes, owe their establishment to him. 

It will always be a joy to those who lived under 
Abbot Ford, to recall not only what he achieved, but 
what he was to his monastic children. No superior 
ever exercised authority with less assumption, less 
parade of it. His rule hung over one like an 
atmosphere, weighty but unfelt, on account of the 
equipoise and gentleness of its pressure. Confidence 
inspired by his strength, his wisdom and insight 
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went out to him in anticipation of his command, so 
that he won without the need of insistence. His was 
a courage that no difficulty could daunt, a temper 
that no complication could ruffle, a charity that was 
never known to inflict a wound, and over all there 
played a genial lambent humour that brightened all 
he touched. And now we bid Abbot Ford farewell 
till such time as his health shall be fully restored, 
when with God's blessing it will yet be reserved to 
him to do great and worthy things for his old monastic 
home, for his Order, and for the Church of God. 

And now it is our privilege to wish God-speed to 
the new Abbot. Dom Butler's high character and ripe 
scholarship had already marked him as a probable 
successor, and when elected by a large majority of 
his brethren to the Abbatial office, the wisdom of 
their choice was promptly ratified by the approbation of 
friends far and near who have the welfare of Downside at 
heart. The office for which Dom Butler has sacrificed the 
seclusion, the charm of a students' life, is an arduous 
one. But he will not be left to drive his furrow alone, 
for already willing hands and hearts have yoked 
themselves to his plough, that his labours may be 
lightened and gladdened by sympathy and co-operation. 

May the crowning grace of an Abbot's office and 
work, the Augmentatio boni gregis be his, and may the 
Divine Praises daily rise to God amidst the enhanced 
solenmity and beauty of otir Church services, from 
an ever-growing choir of monastic men worthy to sing 
them. May the new Abbot build up a community of 
men of sound learning and piety, apt to mould and 
guide the rising youth of Catholic England entrusted to 
their charge, and a body of zealous missioners to plant 
and spread the faith in our land. 
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ABBOT FECKENHAM AND BATH* 



^^^ATH, perhaps more than most other cities, has always 
%^^ been pleased to recognise and do honour to its 
worthies. To me, the very streets of the city appear to be 
peopled by the ghosts of bygone generations. If I shut my 
eyes upon electric tramways and such like evidences of 
what is called ' modem civilisation/ the beaux and belles 
of ancient days seem to come trooping from their hiding 
places and appear tripping along the streets as of 
old ; the footways are at once all alive with the gentry 
of the cocked hat and full bottomed wig period, with 
their knee breeches and small clothes to match. 
Ladies, too, are there, with their hooped and tucked 
dresses, their high-heeled shoes, and those wonderful 
creations of the wigmaker's art upon their heads ; whilst 
sedan chairs of all sorts and kinds are borne quickly 
along the roadways, now desecrated by every kind of 
modem conveyance. 

It was in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, of course, that the city rose to the zenith 
of its renown, and the crowd of notabilities who then 
came to seek for rest, health and pleasure in this queen 
of watering-places, has served to make Bath almost 
a synonym for a city of gaiety, diversion and life. 
Indeed the memories of that period of prosperity and 
glory almost seem to have obliterated the thought of 
persons and of incidents of earlier days. It is one such 
person that I would recall to your memory to-night. 
When honoured, by the request of your President, 



1 
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to read a paper before this learned Society, my thoughts 
almost immediately turned to Abbot Feekenham, of 
Westminster, who is one of the personages my 
imagination has often conjured up whilst passing along 
the streets of this city. Most of those who listen to 
me probably know very little of this grave and kindly 
ecclesiastic, but the name. But in the sixteenth 
century, he was a generous and true benefactor to 
the poor of this place, and that at a time when he 
was himself suffering grievous trials for conscience 
sake. At the outset I should like to disclaim any 
pretence of originality in my presentment of the facts of 
Abbot Feckenham's life. I have merely taken what 
I find set down by others and chiefly by the Revd. 
E. Taunton in his history of the English Bla^k Monks. 
He has been at great pains to collect every scrap of 
information in regard to the last Abbot of Westminster 
and I borrow freely from the result of his labours. 

Feckenham's real name was Howman, his father and 
mother being Humphrey and Florence Howman of 
the village of Feekenham, in the county of Worcester. 
They appear to have been of the yeoman class, and 
to have been endowed with a certain amount of worldly 
wealth : at any rate they seem to have sent their son 
John, who was bom somewhere about the first decade 
of the sixteenth century, to be trained in the monastery 
of Evesham, which was near their home. Here, the 
boy, who had probably received an elementary 
education from the parish priest of his native village, 
would have been taught in the claustral school of 
the great abbey. In time he joined the conmiunity as a 
novice, and in accordance with the very general custom 
of those days, became afterwards known by the name of 
his birthplace, as John Feekenham. 

From Evesham the young monk proceeded to Oxford 
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to study at '* Monk's College," or Gloucester Hall, now 
known as Worcester College. It is not important here 
to determine the actual date when he commenced his 
studies at Oxford ; probably he went to college about 
1530, when we are told definitely that he was eighteen 
years of age. His Prior at the house at Oxford was a 
monk of his own abbey of Evesham, named Robert 
Joseph, and an accidental survival of a manuscript 
letter-book gives us not only the information that it was 
this religious who taught the classics, but shows in 
some way at least how a professor lectured to his 
students in those bygone days. The MS. in question is 
a collection of Latin letters and addresses, made by this 
Prior Robert Joseph. It was, as you are all aware, the 
fashion in those times for scholars to send Latin epistles 
to their friends, and then to collect them into a volume. 
We have many printed books of Latin epistles of this 
kind. Prior Joseph, though his elegant letters were 
never destined to see the light in all the glory of a 
printed dress, still made his collection, which somehow 
or other got bound up with a Welsh MS., — one of 
the Peniarth MSS. — and so was preserved to tell us 
something more than we knew before about the work of 
a professor at Gloucester Hall, when the monks were 
students there. Amongst other interesting items of 
information afforded in this MS. we have Prior Robert 
Joseph's inaugural lecture on a play of Terence ; and, 
by the way, very practical and good it is. There is also 
another lecture of a different character, which was 
carefully prepared for delivery to the young Benedictine 
students at Gloucester Hall. It seems that one of 
the monks had been ** pulling his old professor's leg," 
as we should say, by telling him that many of them 
thought that as a teacher he was getting a little past his 
prime, and that it might perhaps be a goocU thing if 
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he were to give place to a younger man more in touch 
with modem scholarship. Prior Robert was deeply 
wounded, and his carefully prepared address upbraids 
his pupils for their ingratitude, and practically calls 
upon those amongst them who considered that he ought 
to retire, to come forward boldly and say so : an 
invitation which it is hardly likely was accepted. At 
any rate, the old professor certainly continued to occupy 
his chair for some time longer. 

In special regard to the young monk, John 
Feckenham, this same collection of letters is of some 
interest, since it contains a Latin epistle addressed 
to him on the occasion of his ordination to the 
priesthood. ''It is a dignity," the writer says in the 
course of a long letter, ** which in our days can never be 
despised or held in little regard. . . . From this time 
forth your very carriage and countenance must be 
changed ; from this time forth you are to live 
after a fashion different to what you did before. 

" Now have to be given up the things of youth and 
the ways of a child, for now you take up the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the Word of God." This would 
have been written probably about the year 1536, and in 
the following year Feckenham was certainly at Oxford. 
"I find him," writes Anthony a Wood, "there in 1537, 
in which year he subscribed, by the name of John 
Feckenham, to a certain composition then made between 
Robert Joseph, prior of the said college (the writer 
of the Latin letters), and twenty-nine students thereof 
on one part (of which number Feckenham was one of 
the senior) and three of the senior beadles of the 
university on the other." 

In 1538 Feckenham supplicated for his degree as 
Bachelor of Divinity and took it on 11th June, 1539. 
Previously he had, in all probability, been for some time 
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teaching in the abbey school at Evesham, as he had 
himself been taught, and he was there on 27th January, 
1540, when the monastery was surrendered to Henry 
Vin. In the pension list his name appears as receiving 
15 marks (£10) in place of the usual pension (10 marks) 
for the younger monks ; probably because of his 
university degree. After the dissolution of his religious 
home, John Feckenham at first gravitated back to his 
old college at Oxford to continue his studies ; he was 
soon, however, induced to become chaplain to Bishop 
Bell of Worcester. This oflfice he held imtil the 
resignation of that prelate in 1543, when he joined 
Bishop Eklmund Bonner in London, remaining with him 
until that prelate was committed as a prisoner to the 
Tower of London in 1549, for his opposition to many 
religious changes during the reign of Edward VI. 
At diis time Feckenham, whilst still in London, received 
the living of Solihull in Warwickshire. During the 
time of his rectorship his parents — Humphrey and 
Florence Howman — left a bequest of 40s. to the poor, 
and among the records of the parish is said to be an old 
vellum book ** containing the charitable alms given 
by way of love to the parishioners of SolihuU, with 
the order of distribution thereof, begun by Master John 
Howman alias Fecknam, priest and doctor of divinity — 
in the year of our Lord 1548.*' 

Though moderate and gentle in his disposition, and 
ever considerate in his dealings with the convictions 
of others, Feckenham was strong in his own religious 
views and uncompromising in his attitude to religious 
change. He consequently quickly found himself 
involved in an atmosphere of controversy, and at this time 
probably developed those oratorical powers for which he 
afterwards became really famous. It was not long, 
however, before he found himself a prisoner in the 
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Tower, out of which he was, to use his own expression, 
** borrowed " frequently, for the purpose of sustaining 
the ** ancient side '' in the semi-public religious 
controversies, which were then in much favour with all 
parties. The first of these disputes was held at the 
Savoy, in the house of the Earl of Bedford ; the second 
was at Sir William Cecil's at Westminster, and the third 
in the house of Sir John Cheke, the great Greek scholar 
and King Edward VI. 's tutor. 

Although held all this time as a prisoner, Feckenham 
was somehow or other still possessed of his benefice at 
Solihull, of which, for some reason or other, he had not 
been deprived. He was consequently taken down from 
London and opposed to the bishop of his own diocese, 
Bishop Hooper, in four several disputations; the first 
was arranged at Pershore whilst the bishop was on his 
visitation tour, and the last in Worcester Cathedral, 
where amongst others who spoke against him was John 
Jewel, afterwards bishop of Salisbury. 

With Mary Tudor's advent to the throne Feckenham 
of course obtained his liberty. On Tuesday, 5th 
September, 1553, he left the Tower, and according to 
Machyn's Diary ^ on Sunday the 24th of the same month 
"'master doctor Fecknam did preach at Paul's Cross, 
the Sunday afore the Queen's coronation." He again 
became chaplain to Bishop Bonner, now also set at 
liberty, and was nominated a prebendary of St. Paul's in 
1554. Other preferment came to him very rapidly : 
Queen Mary made him one of her chaplains and her 
confessor, and before November 25th, 1554, he was 
appointed Dean of St. Paul's. Fuller, the historian, says 
of him at this time : " He was very gracious with the 
Queen and effectually laid out all his interest with her 
(sometimes even to offend her, but never to injure her) 
to procure pardon of the faults, or mitigation of the 
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punishment of poor Protestants. The Elarls of Bedford 
and Leicester received great kindness from him ; and 
his old friend, Sir John Cheke, owed his life to 
Fecknam's personal interest with the Queen. He took 
up the cause of the unfortunate Lady Jane Dudley, and 
remonstrated with the Queen and Gardiner upon the 
policy of putting her to death. He visited the poor girl 
in prison; and though unsuccessful in removing the 
prejudices of her early education, he was able to help 
her to accept with resignation the fate that awaited her. 
Neither did he forsake the hapless lady until she paid by 
death the penalty of her father-in-law's treason and her 
own share therein. When the Princess Elizabeth was 
sent to the Tower, in March 1554, for her supposed part 
in Wyat's rebellion, Fecknam, just then elected dean, 
interceded so earnestly for her release that Mary, who 
was convinced of her sister's guilt, or at any rate of her 
insincerity, showed for some time her displeasure with 
him. But Elizabeth's life was spared ; and she was 
released, mainly by his importunity, after two months' 
imprisonment." 

On 19th March, 1556, Giovanni Michiel, the Venetian 
ambassaador, wrote from London to the Doge about the 
restoration of the Benedictines. He says: '* Sixteen 
monks have also resumed the habit and returned to the 
Order spontaneously, although they were able to live 
and had lived out of it much at ease and liberty, there 
being included among them the Dean of St. Paul's 
(Feckenham) who has a wealthy revenue of well nigh 
2000 (£) ; notwithstanding which they have renounced 
all their temporal possessions and conveniences and 
press for readmission into one of their monasteries." 
There were obvious diflficulties in the way of any large 
scheme of monastic restoration : the property of the old 
abbeys had long since been granted away^mostly to 
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laymen, and at some of the greater houses, like 
Westminster and Gloucester, chapters of secular priests 
had been established in place of the dispossessed 
monks. At Westminster however, arrangements 
were quickly made with the view of restoring the 
Benedictines to their old home : promotion was given to 
the dean and the interests of the other secular canons 
were secured, and on 7th September, 1556, the Queen 
appointed Feckenham abbot of restored Westminster. 
The Venetian ambassador says that the monks with 
their new abbot were to make their entry at the close of 
September, but this they did not do : there was evidently 
much more preparation necessary than had been 
calculated upon. Dean Stanley, in his Historical 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey ^ says "the great 
refectory was pulled down " and " the smaller dormitory 
was cleared away " and other conventual buildings had 
either been destroyed or adapted to other uses. So 
there was obviously much to be done before the new 
community could take up the old life again, and it was 
not until 21st November that the monks were able to 
begin once again the regular round of conventual duties 
in the cloisters and choir of Westminster. 

I cannot resist quoting here the account given by the 
contemporary writer Machyn, in his quaint style, of this 
restoration. " The same day (21st November) was the 
new abbot of Westminister put in, Doctor Fecknam, late 
dean of Paul's, and xiv. more monks sworn in. And the 
morrow after, the lord abbot with his convent went a 
procession after the old fashion, in their monk's weeds, 
in cowls of black saye, with his vergers carrying his 
silver-rod in their hands ; at Evensong time the vergers 
went through the cloisters to the abbot and so went into 
the church afore the high altar and there my lord 
kneeled down and his convent; and after his prayer 
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was made he was brought into the choir with the 
vergers and so into his place, and presently he began 
Evensong xxii. day of the same month that was 
St. Clement's Even last." "On the 29th day was the 
abbot stalled and did wear a mitre. The Lord Cardinal 
was there and many bishops and the lord treasurer and 
a great company. The Lord Chancellor (Bishop 
Gardiner) sang Mass and the abbot made the sermon." 

Feckenham lost no time in setting his house in order 
and in gathering round him other monks and novices. 
Giovanni Michiel, the ambassador before referred to, tells 
us that on St. Thomas' Eve (December 20th) the Queen 
"chose to see the Benedictine monks in their habits 
at Westminster " and so going for Vespers was received 
by the abbot and twenty-eight other monks all men 
of mature age, the youngest being upwards of forty 
and all endowed with learning and piety, as proved 
by their renunciation of the many conveniences of 
life." 

The restoration of Benedictine life at Westminster 
was not destined by Providence to continue for very 
long. Queen Mary died 17th November, 1558, and her 
funeral rites were solemnised at Westminster. 
Feckenham preached one sermon at the obsequies, 
and White, Bishop of Winchester, the other. Both 
gave umbrage to the new Queen, and the bishop's led to 
his confinement in his own house. As for Feckenham : 
it is said that Elizabeth greatly desired to win over 
to her side one whom she respected, and who was 
universally popular. One story has it that she offered 
him the Archbishopric of Canterbury if he would assist 
in the settlement of the national religion on the lines 
she desired. The abbot, however, remained staunch to 
his conscientious convictions, and in Parliament 
strenuously opposed all the measures by/whichi the 
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religious settlement was finally effected. During the 
time of the debates in the Parliament, Feckenham was 
quietly awaiting at Westminster the approaching ruin of 
his house, which to him at least could hardly be 
doubtful. He went on in all things, as if no storm 
clouds were gathering, leading his monastic life with 
his brethren. The story goes that he was engaged 
in planting some elms in his garden at Westminster 
when a message was brought to him that a majority 
of the House of Conmions had voted the destruction 
of all religious houses, and the messenger remarked that 
as he and his monks would soon have to go, he was 
planting his trees in vain. '' Not in vain," replied 
the abbot. *' Those that come after me may perhaps be 
scholars and lovers of retirement, and whilst walking 
under the shade of these trees they may sometimes 
think of the olden religion of England and of 
the last abbot of this place," and so he went on 
planting. 
The end of monastic Westminster came on 12th July, 

1559. On that date, for refusing the Oath of Supremacy, 
Feckenham and his monks were turned out of their 
house. What immediately became of them we do 
not know and probably never shaU, but judging from 
the case of the bishops we may suppose that they were 
probably assigned places of abode. It was, however, 
soon considered injurious to the new order, that the 
bishops of the old order and Abbot Feckenham should 
be allowed even the semblance of liberty comprised in 
the order for a fixed place of abode, from which they 
could not depart without permission. So on May 20th, 

1560, it was agreed in the Queen's Council that 
Feckenham and some of the bishops should be confined 
straightway in prison, and so by order of Archbishop 
Parker '' at night about 8 of the clock was sent-to the 
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Fleet doctor Scory, and Master Feckenham to the 
Tower." 

In this confinement the abbot remained until 1563. 
In the March of that year Parliament had given 
authority to the new bishops to administer the Oath 
of Supremacy, with the new penalty of death for those 
who refused it. The plague was at that time raging in 
the city of London, and the prisoners petitioned ^'to 
be removed to some other convenient place for their 
better safeguard from the present infection." This 
was so far granted that they were committed to the 
charge of the bishops. Stowe, the careful historian, 
thus relates the fact : '' anno 1563 in September the 
old bishops and divers doctors, (were sent to the 
bishop's houses) there to remain prisoners under their 
custody (the plague being then in the city was thought 
the cause.") 

Feckenham was brought, first of all, back to his 
old home at Westminster to the care of the new dean, 
Gk)odman. But before the winter, at the suggestion 
of Bishop Grindal, he was removed to the house 
of Bishop Home, of Winchester. In spite of all he 
could do and say and notwithstanding all his arguments, 
the Bishop of Winchester was unable to shake the 
resolution of the abbot and prevail on him to take 
the Oath of Supremacy. Home indeed complains that 
Feckenham, at the end of all discussion, used to declare 
that it was with him a mere matter of conscience; 
and, pointing to his heart, would say : " The matter 
itself is founded here, and shall never go out." And so 
in the end, Home gave up the task of trying to change 
his prisoner's opinion ; and by January, 1565, Feckenham 
was back once more in the Tower. From that time 
until 17th of July, 1574, he remained either there 
or in the Marshalsea, in more or less strict confinement. 
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After fourteen years' confinement he was permitted to 
go out on conditions. He was bound not to try and 
gain others to his way of thinking; he was to dwell 
in a specified place^ ^^ was not to depart from thence 
at any time, without the licence of the lords of the 
Council/' and he was not to receive any visitors. As 
a prisoner on parole, then, Feckenham came in July, 
1574, to live in Holbom ; whereabout, it is not exactly 
known. No sooner had he gained his liberty, even with 
restrictions, than the abbot's old passion of doing good 
to others reasserted itself, and he at once became 
engaged in works of true charity and general usefulness. 
'^ Benevolence was so marked a feature in his character 
that," as Fuller says, " he relieved the poor wheresoever 
he came; so l^t flies flock not thicker about spilt 
honey than the beggars constantly crowded about him." 

We have unfortunately no information about the 
source of the money, which he evidently had at his 
disposal. But clearly considerable sums must have 
been given to him for charitable purposes, as, no 
doubt, the donors were assured that they would be 
well and faithfully expended by him. Whilst dwelling 
in Holborn, Feckenham consequently was able to 
build an aqueduct for the use of the people generally. 
Every day he is said to have distributed the milk of 
twelve cows among the sick and poor of the district, 
and took under his special charge the widows and 
orphans. He encouraged the youth of the neighbour- 
hood in many sports, by giving prizes and by arranging 
Sunday games, such as all English lads love. 

And now comes the connection of Abbot Feckenham 
vrith this city of Bath. Whilst labouring for the 
good of others in London his constitution, naturally 
enfeebled by his long imprisonment, gave way, and 
he became seriously ill. On July 18th, 1575, the 
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Council in reply to his petition, ordered "the Master 
of the Rolls, or in his absence the Recorder of London, 
to take bondes of Doctor Feckenham for his good 
behaviour and that at Michaehnas next he shall return 
to the place where he presently is, and in the meantime 
he may repair to the Baths." " The baths," of course — 
at any rate in those days — ^meant this city, which had 
been pre-eminently the health resort of Englishmen 
for centuries. 

Hither then, some time in the summer of 1575, came 
Abbot Feckenham, with leave to remain imtil the 
feast of Michaelmas. He, however, certainly remained 
longer than that, as we shall see, as it was the common 
practice at this time to extend such permissions. Whilst 
here the abbot was the guest of a then well-known 
physician of the city. Dr. Ruben Sherwood, who, although 
a recognised ''popish recusant," had probably, like so 
many other doctors, been allowed to remain unmolested 
because of his skill, and the paucity of such men of 
talent in medicine in the sixteenth century. I may 
perhaps, here, be allowed a brief digression to point out 
to you, from an interesting article in The Doumside 
Review called *' A seventeenth century West Country 
Jaunt," by Father N. Birt, that this Dr. Ruben Sherwood 
died in 1599, and that in the seventeenth century there 
was certainly a Sherwood tomb and brass in the Abbey, 
with the arms of the family and a latin inscription; 
this has of course since disappeared. 

It is not improbable that Dr. Ruben Sherwood, at 
the time of Abbot Feckenham's visit, occupied a long 
building, parallel to the west end of the abbey church 
on the south side, which existed till 1755. This had 
probably been the Prior's quarters and was subsequently 
known as Abbey House. Gollinson says that the 
house was again rendered habitable some time after 
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the dissolution, and that parts of it, ^^ obsolete offices 
and obscure rooms and lofts," were left in their former 
state and had never been occupied after their desertion 
by the monks. The historian of Somerset also speaks of 
a find of old vestments and other ecclesiastical garments 
in a walled-up apartment in this old house in 1755 ; 
but imfortunately the things fell to dust and we have no 
description of them. It strikes me, however, as more 
than possible that they were vestments for the use 
of priests, who were compelled to hide away during 
penal times. Be that as it may, it would appear more 
than likely that Dr. Ruben Sherwood lived in these 
old quarters and that it was here that he received 
Abbot Feckenham when he came to take the waters 
in 1575. Certainly his son, John Sherwood, also a 
physician and a '' recusant," had a lease of the house 
and premises till his death in 1620, and used to receive 
patients who came for the Bath waters. 

During his stay at this renowned watering-place. 
Abbot Feckenham was not wholly occupied with the 
cure of his own ills. It seemed impossible for him not 
to think of others, and here in this city he felt himself 
moved with compassion to see how the poor, deprived of 
their charitable foundations during the religious 
upheaval, were excluded from the use and benefit 
of the medicinal waters. He therefore built then, 
with his own means, a small bath and hospital. In 
his Deacription of Bath^ written nearly two centuries 
after, a writer thus speaks of it : " The lepers' hospital 
is a building of 8ft. Gin. in front towards the East 
on the ground floor, 14ft. in front above and 13ft. in 
depth, but yet it is furnished with seven beds for the 
most miserable of objects, who fly to Bath for relief 
from the hot waters. This hovel stands at the comer of 
Nowhere Lane, and is so near the lepers' bath that tb^e 
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poor are under little or no difficulty in stepping from 
one place to the other/' 

A alight record of the abbot's work in this matter 
is found in the accoimts of the City Chamberlain for 
1576: ''Delyvered to Mr. Fekewand, late abbot of 
Westminster, three tonnes of Tymber and x foote to 
builde the howse for the poore by the whote bath, 
xxxiiis. iiiid. To hym more iiiic of lathes at xd the c, 
iiis. 4d." Feckenham placed his little foundation under 
the direction of the hospital of St. Mary Magdalene, and 
it seems that in 1804, when the Corporation pulled 
down "the hovel," £200 was paid to the hospital in 
HoUoway in compensation. The old bath itself was 
utilised by Wood as an underground tank when he built 
the Royal Baths. 

Besides this practical act of charity to the poor of 
Bath, Abbot Feckenham drew up a book of receipts and 
directions to help those who could not afford a physician 
to recover their health. This MS. is now in the British 
Museum, and at the beginning of the volume the reader 
is told that, " This book of Sovereign medicines against 
the most common and known diseases both of men and 
women was by good proofe and long experience 
collected of Mr. Doctor Fecknam, late Abbot of 
Westminster, and that chiefly for the poore, which 
hathe not at alle tymes the learned phisitions at hand.*' 

In these days a collection of simple remedies such 
as those here brought together, is, of course, of small 
value or interest. Many of these remedies are old 
family receipts and are said to be taken ''from my 
cosen's D. H.'s book" — or from "Mistress H's" — ^no 
doubt one of the family of Howman. But what is 
of interest in this regard, is a set of rules drawn up 
by the Abbot for those who would profit by taking 
or bathing in the Bath waters. 
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PBESOBIPnONB AND RULES TO BE 0B8BBVED AT THE BaTHB. 



When you com to Bathe after your joynmeing rest and qniet 
yonr bodie for the space of a dale or two and se the faccion of 
the Bathe how and after what sort others that are there do use 
the same. 

If it be not a faire cleare daie to, go not into the open bathe, bnt 
rather use the water in a bathing vessel in yor own chamber 
as many men doe. 

The best time in the daie to go into the bathes is in the morning 
an honre or half an honre after the sunne riseing, or there about, in 
the most quiet time. And when you shall feel your stomachs well 
and quiet and that your meet is well digested and have rested 
well the night before. But before you goe into this bath you must 
walks an houre at the leasts in your chamber or else where. 

Tou must go into your Bath with an emptie stomake and so 
to remayne as long as you are in it except great necessitie require 
the contrarie. And then to take some little supping is not 
hurtefall. Let your tarrying be in the Bathe accordinge as 
you may well abide it, but tarry not so long in any wyse at 
the fyrst allthough you may well abyde it that yor strength att 
no tyme may &yl you. 

Tou may tarry in the crosse bathe an houre and a halfe att 
a tyme after the firste bathinge. And in the Kynges Bathe you 
may tarry after the first batheinges at one time half an houre 
or 3 quarters of an houre. But in any wyse tarry at no time untyll 
you be &ynt, or that yor strength fayld you. 

And yf at any time you be faynt in the bath then you may 
drynke some ale warmed with a taste or any other suppinge, 
or green ginger, or yf need be aqua composita metheridate the 
bignes of a nut kemell at a time either by itself or mixed with 
ale or other liquor. 

As longe as you are in any of the Bathes you must cover your 
head very well that you take no colde thereof, for it is very 
periliouB to take any cold one your head in the bathe or in 
any other place during your bathinge tyme. 

When you iorth of any of the Bathes se that you cover your head 
very well and dry of the water of your bodie with warme clothes 
and then put on a warm short and a mantle or some warm gowns 
for taking of cold and so go straight way to warmed bed and sweat 
ther yf you can and wype off the sweat diligently and after that you 
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may aleepe a whyle, but you must not drynke anything until 
dinner tyme, except you be very faint and then you may take 
a little sugar candie or a few rasons or a little thin broath but 
small quantitie to slake your thirsts onlie, because it is not good to 
eat or drynke by or by after the bathe untill you have slept a little 
yf you can. 

After that you have sweat and slept enough and be clearly 
delivered fro the heat that you had in the bathe and in your bedd 
then you may ryse and walk a lytle and so go to your dynner, for by 
mesureable walking the evill vapers and wyndines of the stomache 
that are take in the Bathe be driven away and utterlie voyded. 

After all this then go to your dynner and eate of good meat 
but not very much that you may ryse fro the table with some 
appetite so that you could eat more yf you wolde and yet you must 
not eat too little for decaying of your strength. 

Let your bread bee of good sweet wheate and of one dayes 
bakeinge or ii at the most and your meat well boylled or rosted. 
And specially let these be your meates, mutton, veale, chicken, 
rabbet, capon, fesaunt, Patrich or the like. 

Tou may eat also fresh water fish, so it be not muddie as eles and 
the like, refraining all salt fish as lyng, haberdyne, Ac, Avoyd all 
frutes and rare herbs, salletts and the lyke. 

Apparell your bodie acoordinge to the coldness of the wether and 
the temperature of the eyre, but in any wyse take no cold. 

And yf you bathe agayne in the after noune or att after Dinner 
then take a very lyght dinner as a cople of potched eggs, a caudell 
or some thine broath with a chicken and then 4 or 5 hours after 
your dynner so taken you may bathe agayne and in any wyse tarrie 
not so longe in the bathe as you did in the fore noone. 

It is apparently impossible to determine certainly 
how long Abbot Feckenham remained at Bath — probably 
it veas until the spring of 1576. In the middle of 1577 
he was certainly back in London, for Aylmer, Bishop of 
London, in June of that year, had complained of the 
influence of those he called '^ active popish dignitaries," 
amongst whom he names the abbot, and begs that they 
may be again placed in the custody of some of the 
bishops. In consequence of this representation, Wal- 
singham wrote to some of their lordships to ask their 
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advice as to " what is meetest to be done with Watson, 
Feckenham, Harpefield and others of that ring that 
are thought to be leaders and pillars of the consciences 
of great numbers of such as be carried with the errors.'* 

As a result of the episcopal advice, Cox, the bishop 
of Ely, in July 1577, was directed to receive Abbot 
Feckenham into his house, and a stringent code of 
regulations was drawn up for the treatment of the 
aged abbot. Dr. Cox did his best to convert his 
prisoner to his own religious views, but without success, 
and in August 1578 was fain to write to Burghley 
that his efforts had failed and that Feckenham ** was 
a gentle person, but in popish religion too, too obdurate.*' 
Nothing was done at that time, and the abbot remained 
on until 1580, when in June Bishop Cox wrote to say 
that he could put up with him no longer ; so in July, 
1580, the late abbot of Westminster was once more 
moved, this time to Wisbeach Castle, the disused 
and indeed partly ruinous dwelling place of the bishops 
of Ely. 

Wisbeach was not a cheerful abode. It has been well 
described in the following words : ** During the winter 
the sea mists drifting landwards almost always hung 
over and hid the castle walls. Broad pools and patches 
of stagnant waters, green with rank weeds, and wide 
marshes and sterile flats lay outspread all around for 
miles. The muddy river was constantly overflowing its 
broken-down banks, so that the moat of the castle 
constantly flooded the adjacent garden and orchard. 
Of foliage, save a few stunted willow trees, there was 
little or none in sight ; for when summer came round 
the Sim's heat soon parched up the rank grass in the 
courtyard, and without, the dandelion and snapdragon 
which grew upon its massive but dilapidated walls.'* 

Such was the prison in which Abbot Feckenham was 
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destined to pass the last few years of his life. Even the 
rigours of his detention and the dismal surroundings of 
his prison-house were unable to extinguish his benevolent 
feelings for others. His last public work was the 
repair of the causeway over the fens and the erection of 
a market cross in the little town. He died in 1584, and 
on 16th of October he was buried in the churchyard 
of the parish of Wisbeach. 

I have very little more to add. Stevens, the con- 
tinuator of Dugdale, describes Abbot Feckenham as 
a man of '^ a mean stature, somewhat fat, round-faced, 
beautiful and of a pleasant aspect, affable and lively 
in conversation." Camden calls him '^ a man learned 
and good, who lived a long time and gained the affection 
of his adversaries by publicly deserving well of the 
poor." To the last he never forgot the poor of West- 
minster. In the overseer's accounts of the parish of 
St. Margaret's it is recorded in 1590 : '' Over and 
besides the sum of forty pounds given by John Fecknam, 
sometime abbot of Westminster, for a stock to buy 
wood for the poor of Westminster, and to sell two 
faggots for a penny, and seven billets for a penny, 
which sum of forty pounds doth remain in the hands of 
the churchwardens." He also left a bequest to the poor 
of his first monastic home of Evesham. 

Such is a brief outline of a man, who in his day 
delighted in doing good to others. In spite of difficulties 
which would have crushed out the energies of most men 
he persevered in his benefactions. Amongst other 
places that benefitted by his love for the poor is this 
great city of Bath which may well revere his memory 
and inscribe his name upon the illustrious roll of its 
worthies. 

F. A. Gasqdet. 
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A BRIEF NARRATIVE 

of the Seizure of the Benedictine Dames of Cambray, of their 
Sufferings uhUe in the hands of the French RepublicanSj and of 
their arrival in England, By one of the Religious, ttho teas an 
eye-ioitnesB to the events she relates. 

Ann Teresa Partington. 

Imtroddctoby Note 

The following transcript of Dame Tereea Partington's "Brief Narrative" 
contains the account of an eye-witness of their expulsion from the conrent at 
Cambrai« the eighteen months' imprisonment at Compi^gne, and the eventual return 
to EIngland, of the nuns of the English Benedictine Congregation, whose successors 
are now at Sianbrook Abbey, Worcester. They had been established at Cambrai in 
1624, imder the direction of the Fathers of St. Gregory's at Douay, and after upwards 
of 150 years of peaceful and meritorious existence, were violenUy despoiled of all their 
property and turned out of their home in 1793 by the Republican fanatics, for 
no other crime than that of being christians and religious. Whilst in prison 
at Compile they were joined for a short time by the sixteen Carmelite nuns 
of that town, who soon after were called upon to suffer martyrdoin for their faith 
imder the knife of the guillotine at Paris. The recent beatification of these heroic 
women and the solemn Triduo celebrated at Stanbrook in their hoxiour in July, 
were chronicled in the last issue of this "Review, and it has been thought that 
this veracious account of the hardships and sufferings of the English nuns will 
be of some interest to our readers. In the Stanbrook archives are many other 
letters and papers relating to this same period of trial, but Dame Partington's own 
words give a far more graphic and lifelike idea of the hoirors of an imprisonment so 
bravely borne than any compilation of ours could convey, and this is our excuse for 
printing the "Narrative" in full. It records how the Stanbrook community 
became possessed of the only known relics of the Carmelite Martyrs, — tiie 
poor clothing they left behind them when they were led forth to execution, and 
which the English nuns were compelled by the direst need to turn to their own 
use. These relics, so long and so lovingly treasured up by the community, were, 
last July, officially " recognized " and authenticated by Abbot Gasquet, acting 
as special delegate of the Holy See, and they are now enshrined in a handsome 
reliquary at Stanbrook. Some of the spelling and punctuation of tiie MS. has been 
modernized. 

Further introduction would be auperfluous, and so we will now let Dame 
Partington speak for herself. 

^fj^ the summer of the year 1793, the allied armies being 
% near the gates of Cambray, the Religious were repeatedly 
ordered in the most threatening manner by the District 
of Cambray to lay in provisions for six months against the siege 
that was then expected to take place. They accordingly provided 
themselves with such a stock of necessaries as their finances would 
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allow them to purchase. From the commencement of the unhappy 
tnyubles they had been constantly alarmed by the visits or decrees 
of the agents in the Revolution, who were nowhere more outrageous 
than at Cambray ; but the nuns not being conscious of having given 
any offence, were willing to flatter themselves that they were in 
some safety. However, on Sunday, October 13th, 1793, the 
District of Cambray sent four of their creatures to fix the publick 
Seals on the papers and effects belonging to the Nuns. These 
Ck>mmissioners arrived at the Convent about half-past eight at 
night. The Religious were retired to their cells, having to arise 
at midnight to perform their matins office, so that it was some 
minutes before Lady Abbess, Lucy Blyde, could open the inclosure 
door ; at which they seemed displeased. The Very Revd. Mr. 
Walker, who out of a motive of charity assisted the nuns as their 
spiritual director, was only just recovering from a very dangerous 
illness and was in bed ; but on hearing what was going forward, 
got up and came into the convent. 

All the nuns being assembled, one of the men, who seemed the 
most cruel of the company, read a very long paper, the purport of 
which was that all the effects belonging to the nuns were 
confiscated to the nation. Mr. Walker began to expostulate with 
them, but their brutality soon silenced him. They then proceeded 
to fix the seals on all the books, papers, &c., belonging to the Lady 
Abbess and Dame Procuratrix, Dame A. T. Partington, threatening 
them all the while how severely they should be punished in 
case they concealed the smallest article of their property. Having 
secured everything, they told the nuns that they were now 
prisoners ; and then they wrote a long account of their proceedings, 
at the close of which they added, by the desire of the 
Community, that the religious wished to remain prisoners in their 
convent under a guard, rather than be removed to any other place 
of confinement. This paper the Lady Abbess and Procuratrix 
signed. They went out of the Monastery about eleven o'clock 
to put the public seals on everything in the outward buildings and 
apartments, one of which was appointed for the use of the 
confessor. This they did with utmost severity. They then 
arrested the Revd. Messrs. Walker and Higginson. The last 
mentioned was a young religious man, who, in consideration of the 
age and declining health of the former, had been some months 
before appointed to assist him. To prevent them from having any 
conversation with the nuns they took them away instantly. It was 
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near twelve when the guards conducted them to prison. Mr. 
Walker was quite broken with age and infirmity. The nuns had 
the affliction of seeing all that passed from their adjoining convent. 
They thought that they were dragging them to prison for 
immediate execution; but Providence kindly reserved them to 
be their support in another place of suffering. What the religioTis 
felt on the occasion may be better imagined than expressed. 

That night they confined them in the Town house. Next morning 
they were removed to the Bishop's Seminary, which formerly 
belonged to the Jesuits, but was then turned into what they called 
a Maison de Detention. There they remained till the 20th of 
November, 1793, deprived of the most common necessaries. They 
were once a day and a half without any other food than one bit 
of bread. They began to suspect that their death was to be 
effected by their being left to starve. No one durst serve them 
with victuals. They wrote to many inn-keepers and assured them 
of immediate payment for the scanty sustenance they asked for; 
but so hateful was the name of a priest in Cambray, and the people 
so terrified at what they saw going on, that no answer was ever 
returned. They could not prevail even with a barber to venture to 
attend them. At length a good woman, Marie Demal, who had 
lived servant with the nuns, hearing of their distress, had the 
courage to visit them instantly, and in spite of every danger 
and difficulty provided victuals for them the best she could. She 
continued her charitable assistance till they were removed to 
Compi^gne. Mr. Walker frequently said afterwards that she had 
saved his life. 

But to return to the nuns ; from the moment the Commissioners 
from the district entered their house on Sunday night, they found 
themselves strictly guarded ; but they were still made to hope that 
they might remain in their convent as they had desired ; even some 
of the members of the district assured them in the most BoUmn 
manner there was no danger of their being removed from it. That 
this was all treachery the nuns were afterwards well assured ; 
for the day after this edlemn promise had been made them, Friday, 
the 18th of October, 1793, they were seized upon by a body of 
light horse guards, part of whom surrounded the street door, 
whilst the rest entered into their convent with a crowd of black 
guards at their heels. A very brutal man sent by the District 
of Cambray was at their head. When he came up to the inclosure 
door, his first question was have you laid in a proviaion for aix 
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monihs; on being assured that had been done, he seemed for 
an instant at a loss what to say ; but after a short pause he gave 
orders that the nuns should be totally out of their house in half s 
quarter of an hour, and that they shotdd take neither trunk nor 
box with them ; he only allowed each one of them a small bundle. 
His figure and manner of speaking appeared so savage and 
insulting that the nuns were in the greatest terror ; so that, amidst 
the hurry and confusion of so sudden a calamity, overwhelmed 
with sorrow at being thus turned out of their beloved abode, 
and for want of sufficient time to make up their bundles, many 
of the nuns went away with only the clothes they had on. At this 
afflicting moment the future want of every necessaiy found no 
place in their minds, they were stupified with grief. The 
Procuratrix, however, petitioned to carry off a small book, where 
was written a few memorandums veiy useful to her; but the 
ill-natured man to whom she addressed herself wrested the book 
from her hands, telling her at the same time to fetch brandy 
for the Hussars, which she instantly was obliged to do ; while the 
barbarous man was running about the house with a club in his 
hand, ready to make any one feel the weight of it who did not 
make haste to be gone. Thus in less than half an hour they 
were completely turned out of their whole property, without being 
able to learn from any one what was to be their fate. They thought 
death would soon have followed, and expected every moment to see 
the fatal guillotine. 

In the street they found one coach and two carts, each of them 
strongly guarded by a detachment of Hussars on horseback, 
with naked swords. The nuns were soon hurried away. The 
Hussars seemed much displeased at this barbarous usage ; some of 
them shed tears, and on the way with the most feeling compassion, 
they even lent their cloaks to those of the religious who were 
in the uncovered carts, to keep them from starving. Through 
the whole dismal journey of five days they did all they could 
to soften the hardships they saw the nuns exposed to on all sides ; 
but it was not in their power to hinder the populace from loading 
the religious with insulting language wherever they passed. 
Besides, when the nuns arrived in any town to pass the night, 
they were guarded by the soldiers who did duty at the prison 
in which they happened to be lodged. Among them they met with 
a variety of insults, insomuch that they always dreaded the 
approach of night. The nuns were twenty in number md a novice 
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upon probation when they were expelled from the convent, viz. : 
Hary Ansekn Ann, Jane Alexander, Elizabeth Sheldon, Margret 
Burgess, Elizabeth Haggerston ; Mary Blyde, Abbess ; Teresa 
Walmesley, Louisa Hagan, Elizabeth Knight, Elizabeth Partington, 
Mary Partington, Margret Barn wall, Agnes Robinson, Ann Shepherd, 
Helen Shepherd ; Lay Sisters : Ann Pennington, Louisa Lefebevre, 
Magd Eimberley, Ann Cayton, Martha Friar ; Jane Miller, Novice. 
The Hussars who conducted them did not at first know whither the 
nuns were to be taken. They were strangers to the country, and 
had been sent for from some distance for the grand purpose 
of carrying prisoners from Cambray. They received orders every 
night how they were to proceed the following day. At last the 
nuns found that the appointed place of their captivity was 
Compi^gne, where being at a distance from every friend, they must 
have little or no hope of recovering any part of their large 
property. 

The first night, Friday, they were lodged in a very ruinous place 
at Bapaume. It had the appearance of having been a convent ; it 
was almost destroyed, the windows all broken, Ac, The violence of 
the rabble was so great here that the nuns were very happy to 
be taken out of the carts into any place like a house. The Mayor 
of this town was a native of Cambray and was well known to 
the nuns, one of his sisters having had her education among them ; 
but he now knew nothing of them, nor showed them any favour. 
He was highly displeased at their being in the religious dress, 
and said the people of Cambray had acted against the law by 
not making them shun a dress which the law had proscribed. 

The jailor of this prison seemed a quiet man, and his daughter 
was so kind as to buy the nuns two &ggots, some very brown bread 
and a kettle of boiling water. They made tea, but sugar and milk 
were ddicates not to be thought of, or at least not to be had. They 
were so exhausted with grief and the fatigue they had gone 
through that day, that most of them could not eat the bread. They 
laid their wearied bodies on the floor and they spread a few bundles 
they had brought with them to stretch their limbs upon, and even 
in this state they were frequently disturbed by the guards looking 
through the broken windows. 

The next night, Saturday, they past at Peronne in the citadel. 
Here they were guarded by the national troops, whose brutality 
can hardly be described ; nothing could be more disagreeable than 
their language and behaviour. A woman who appearecUto belong 
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to one of the them, molested the nxins by every means she conld. 
However, amongst all this cruel treatment they had the comfort 
to meet with some friends. A woman whose father in better times 
had been employed by the nuns, had the courage to make her way 
to them in the prison. She and her husband bought for them bread, 
small beer and a few boiled eggs, which was really a treat. Some 
of the nuns had eat nothing for two days. Here they found a few 
bedstocks full of dirty straw, on which the soldiers had slept 
apparently for some months. The nuns for a time were much 
afraid of the consequence they might procure by lying down upon 
it. At last excessive weariness overcame that difficulty ; but there 
was no rest to be found in this place of horror. The soldiers were 
passing to and fro the greatest part of the night, even through the 
room which had been assigned to the nuns. Next morning, by the 
favour of an Irish lady who was there in arrestation, the nuns had 
one cup of tea before the Hussars came to summon them to continue 
their tedious journey. 

On Sunday night they rested at Ham, On their arrival, there 
was, as they expected, a great stir among the rabble, each, one 
crying out Ari&tocrates to the OuiUotine ; but this language was 
become so familiar to the nuns that it had lost much of the effect it 
had at first. The prison they were lodged in being at the skirts of 
the town, they got out of the carts with fewer of the mob attending 
them than usual ; not to be insulted to a great degree now seemed 
a favour. The (Jovernor of this place happened to be in town, 
an humane man ; he gave orders that the nuns should have a room 
to themselves and allowed them dean straw, which was spread 
all over the floor. They were happy to lie down upon it, and 
the night passed without any noise or interruption. They were 
also permitted to buy a candle, and what was more to their purpose, 
something to eat. The next morning the Governor called upon 
them, and on parting with them, recommended himself to their 
prayers. They attributed this shew of kindness to the good will of 
a poor woman who had the care of the prison. She had lived 
at Cambray in the neighbourhood of the nuns, and she seemed 
to be much affected on seeing them in their present distress. It 
gave her particular concern to see them go in carts, while all 
the other prisoners (a few men excepted) were carried in coaches to 
their several destinations. She thought, as every one did, that the 
nuns were exposed in carts for no other end than that they might 
be the more insulted. (^r^r^r^]r> 
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Monday night they Btopt at Nayon, It is impossible to describe 
the fright they were in on their arrival. There the carts had 
no sooner stopt in the Market Place than thousands of people 
assembled in the most riotoas manner around them ; for nuns 
to appear in the religious dress was at that time the worst of 
crimes. Some talked of tearing them to pieces, others said they 
would bury them alive with their proscribed dress. The Hussars 
repeatedly endeavoured to speak in their &vour, but so great 
was the noise and the timiult among the populace, which in a short 
time had increased to a dreadful number, that not a word could be 
heard. Not only the streets, but the windows and the tops of some 
houses were full of spectators. The Hussars finding it impossible 
to keep any order, sent for the soldiers quartered in the town, 
by whose assistance the nuns were at last taken out of the carts, 
haU dead with fear, after having been detained in the Market 
Place near an hour, amidst a variety of the most outrageous insults 
and threats. One instance alone may shew the temper of the 
people in their regard. One of the nims, Mary T. Shepherd, when 
she was taken out of the cart, being scarcely able to stand, fell 
against the horse which was at the side of her. The beast immedi- 
ately struck her, at which the rabble set up the most insulting 
shouts, and clap'd their hands for joy. 

The soldiers who came to assist the Hussars guarded the nuns 
that night, and were extremely civil to them. One of them, a very 
young man, wept most bitterly out of compassion. They conducted 
them to a decent inn instead of the common prison, and they 
allowed them to call for whatever they could pay for. Two oflGicers 
took particular care of them, the younger of whom for a time could 
not refrain from tears. The head officer of the Hussars came twice 
to the inn to see them; but nothing could revive their spirits. 
The thought that they must again be exposed on the carts was 
too distressing to admit of any comfort. Their kindness, however, 
was a great alleviation of the pungent grief and distress of the nuns. 
It is three years since these scenes of horror happened ; yet 
the writer of this declares that her blood chills whenever she thinks 
of that dreadful day. Those who have had experienced such 
distress will excuse her for expressing herself so feelingly on this 
subject. 

Gratitude to a merciful Providence over us in all our distress 
prompts me to remark here, that though the mob said everything 
shocking and surrounded us on every side, as if to tear us into a 
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thoosand pieces, and on one occasion cut off a piece of one of onr 
reila, yet not one of them laid a hand upon any of us, and in 
every place some were found who shed tears of compassion 
over us. 

The nuns left Noyon about nine on Tuesday morning. They 
had covered their veils with coloured handkerchiefe and disguised 
themselves as much as they could, in order to appear, as they sat in 
the cart, like the French villagers, who wear no hats. This 
precaution was of some service, for on the road the people seemed 
at a loss what to make of them. 

About four in the afternoon the nuns arrived at Compi^gne and 
there the Hussars left them, after having said much in their favour 
to the Mayor and two other members of the district, who came 
attended by the national guards, to receive the prisoners. 

The Hussars were natives of Normandy, most of them young 
men, about nineteen or twenty years of age. The nuns were the 
more surprised at their civility, as they were giddy and very pro&ne 
in their language to one another. 

The prisoners brought from Cambray to Compi^gne at that time 
were fifty-two in number, the nuns included. They were all 
confined in one house ; it had been a convent formerly, belonging 
to the nuns of the order of the Visitation, but was then a common 
prison. The gentlemen of the district of Compi^gne very 
frequently visited the prison ; when they called upon the nuns they 
asked them a himdred questions, but upon the whole they behaved 
with civility. The Procurator Sindic, seeing them half starving, 
had the goodness to write twice to Cambray to desire the 
Municipality of that city to return some part of their wearing 
apparel; but they sent none. The nims had a room assigned 
to them in the infirmary of the convent. The adjoining apartments 
were occupied by prisoners of all ranks and descriptions ; their 
number increased daily. They were chiefly from Cambray and its 
environs ; whole families were sometimes brought up at once. It 
seems this place had been fixed upon in preference to Cambray, 
because it was more within the reach of the assassins of Paris, 
who were then deluging the streets of that capital with human 
blood. 

On the 25th of November, 1793, a great number of prisoners were 
brought from Cambray, among whom were the Revd. Messrs. 
Walker, the young priest his assistant, and the Honble. Thos. 
Hoper. It is not easy to express what the religious felt when 
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Mr. Walker appeared, as they had not the least reason to hope 
of ever seeing him again. The pleasure of seeing him was, 
however, greatly allayed by orders which were immediately given 
that he shonld by no means come near the nims, one of the 
members of the District having observed to his colleagues that, 
if he was allowed to visit the nuns, some part of religious worship 
might probably be kept up among them ; which, he said, they were 
bound to root out entirely. For a time the nuns saw him seldom, 
and always with fear and great apprehension. I have reason 
to think that it cost him a great deal to be obliged to pass his time 
with a set of men, whose manners and conversation were shocking 
to common decency. 

Soon after this, the very man who had, with a club in his hand, 
turned the nuns out of their convent at Cambray, was sent after 
them to prison. He was removed to Paris soon after, where it was 
said he lost his head. Such was the fate of many who had been 
particularly active in promoting the unhappy revolution. 

For a time the gaol allowance was a pound of bread for each 
person per day, and one good meal, the expense of which was to be 
defrayed by the prisoners jointly ; the rich paying for the poor ; and 
strict orders were frequently given that equality should be observed, 
according to the new republican law. That no one might escape 
unnoted, the prisoners were called over twice every day. 

About the beginning of January 1794, most of the nuns fell sick. 
Eight or nine were confined to their beds at the same time, and the 
rest so much indisposed as to be scarcely able to help their dying 
sisters. A good woman who sold milk to the prisoners took great 
compassion of them and came to assist them, but in a short 
time fell dangerously ill herself. This unfortunate accident made 
others afraid to come near them. The disorder was a fever 
proceeding (as the doctor said) from great hardships and chagrin. 
They had still only one room for the whole commimity (twenty-one 
in number), several of whom were now drawing near their end. 
Every one seemed to pity them ; but the fever beginning to spread 
among the prisoners, each one feared for himself. Upon this 
it was thought proper to allow the nuns a small adjoining room ; 
and the prisoners in general, who were about an hundred and 
sixty, were permitted to walk in the garden, a favour which had 
not been allowed them before. The windows in the nuns' room 
were imnailed, that they might open them for a little fresh air ; 
but it was the middle of mnter, and the weather so very damp and 
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wet that this allowance was of no avail to them. 

On the 12th of Janaary, about two o'clock in the morning, 
Mr. Walker found himself very ill, but would not disturb Mr. 
Higginson, till the usual hour of rising. Among the prisoners was a 
doctor Dr. Dufeuille, from Cambray, whidi was a fortunate 
circumstance for all the sick. He was called about seven o^ciock^ 
and declared Mr. Walker's case to be dangerous. He grew worse 
fast, so as to alarm every one ; for the prisoners all esteemed him. 
He fell into his agony in the evening, and expired near two 
o'clock, having been ill only twenty-four hours. It was thought by 
some to be gout at his stomach that so suddenly hurried him off ; 
but the doctor always afiBrmed that the many hardships he had 
undergone, and the want of necessaries requisite for a person of his 
age and weak health, had not a little contributed to his death. 
Many of the nuns were at that time too ill to be informed of 
this catastrophe ; but the distress of the few who were informed of 
it was great beyond expression. The circumstances the religious 
were then in made his loss to be severely fdt and long deeply 
regretted by the nuns. He had for some years past been as a 
father and an exemplary friend to each of them ; having remained 
with them by choice, in the hardest of times, even when his life was 
in danger, and when he might have lived comfortably in England. 
During his long confinement he was never heard to let fall one 
word of complaint, though few had suffered so much as he. He died 
as he had lived, like a good religious man. The writer of this 
well remembers that sorrowful day. He had lived 73 years; 
during twenty of these he resided at Rome, and had received 
distinguishing tokens of esteem from his present Hol3niees Pius 
the VI. The last seventeen years of his life he had, with great 
credit to himself, held the office of President-Qeneral of the 
English Congregation of the Order of St. Bennet. 

Next morning, January 14th, while Mr. Walker's corpse was 
still in the prison, Dame Anselm Ann died, aged 79. On the 2l8t 
of the same month. Dame Walmesley breathed her last, aged 55. 
About the end of the same month, Ann Pinnington, a lay sister, 
who till then had been of tbe greatest service about the sick, 
fell dangerously ill. Her disorder was a gangrene in her arm, 
which from the first threatened her life. Nothing could be had in 
the prison proper to apply to it, nor would the Commissioner 
who was over them that day, though he was in the prison and 
thoroughly informed of the nature of the disorder, allow any thing 
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to be procured from the town ; bo that 24 hours had elapeed before 
anything material was done. In the meantime the mortification 
had spread prodigiously and her life was despaired of. She expired 
on the 6th of February, about three o'clock in the morning, aged 60. 
Towards the beginning of March the same year, the surviving nuns 
began to recover though but very slowly. 

The District of Compi^gne now began to treat the prisoners with 
great severity. Very many had been sent from Cambray ; the 
District there had seissed all their property, but would aUow 
nothing towards keeping them from starving. On the 6th of 
March, three of the members of the District of Compi^gne came to 
the prison, escorted by a detachment of the National Guards. The 
prisoners were all ordered to assemble in one large room ; some of 
the nuns were still confined by sickness, so that only a part of 
them could attend. All the prisoners stood like condetoned 
criminals. The Procurator Sindic made a long harangue, putting 
them in mind that they had hitherto been served with one meal 
per day, but nothing had been paid for so liberal a treatment 
(as he called it) ; that the people of Compi^gne were resolved to 
reimburse themselves one way or other. The prisoners alleged 
that they had already been stript of every thing and their houses 
plundered ; that to think of forcing more from them was cruel 
in the extreme. These expostulations, true as they really were, had 
no effect. The Procurator Sindic again and again told them that if 
the sum of French livres was not collected amongst them and sent 
to the District before 10 o'clock next morning, they should be 
punished with the greatest severity. The prisoners being by 
no means able to furnish the sum demanded, they were on the 11th 
of March stinted to coarse brown bread and water. Many of 
the nuns were still imwell when this severe order took place ; some 
of them were even confined to their beds. Six red herrings, which 
they happened to have when this command was given out, was all 
they had for three days; not being allowed to buy anything, 
not even a little salt. A surgeon of Compi^gne, who had attended 
some of the nuns, was so compassionate as to go himself to the 
District when the members were assembled, to beg as a favour they 
would permit a little broth to be sent to Dame Alexander, who was 
near eighty years old, and had been confined to her bed about 
six weeks of a fever, which terminated in an hectick fever and an 
imposthume. He was refused : on which, as they were told, tears 
gushed into his eyes. Be that as it may, all that the nuns got 
a 
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by the charity of this good man was a heap of compliments of 
condolence from the Mayor and from some of the Magistrates ; but 
they gave ns nothing. 

Their wants growing every day greater, they applied to some 
of the inhabitants of Compi^gne for needlework ; but the windows 
of the room they occupied being most part blockaded, little conld 
be done materially to mend their condition. In order to raise 
money to buy bread, they contrived privately to sell, though at a vast 
loss, a few gold crosses, Ac, which they happened to have about 
them when they were taken from Cambray. 

The magistrates of Compi^gne, finding that nothing could be got 
from the District of Cambray, were eveiy day more and more 
importunate with the prisoners for money, which they had not to 
give. One day they came to take away their beds, which consisted 
of each a mattress and one blanket. A charitable friend gave them 
money to leave the nuns theirs a month longer, at the expiration of 
which they came again; but another friend promised to pay 
for them a month longer, and thus they went on, always under tt^ 
apprehension of being obliged to lye on a few locks of straw. 

On the 17th of May, 1794, at eight o'clock in the morning, above 
twenty members of the District of Compi^gne, and six or seven 
of Robespierre's creatures from Arras came to the prison, escorted 
by a hundred and twenty guards. The prisoners were instantly 
ordered each one to their own quarters, and a guard posted at 
every door in the prison. A soldier with a drawn sword was also 
stationed within the nuns' room, and strictly ordered to take 
care the nuns did not open a window, nor leave the room for a 
moment ; and above all that they burnt no papers. Some of the 
nuns turned pale and almost fainted, which the Mayor observing, 
he, with his usual good nature towards them, ordered the guard to 
sheath his sword. An officer soon after made his round and asked 
the guard in anger why he had not his sword drawn. He told him 
the nuns were afraid, at which the officer began to scoff, and said 
something about the guillotine, and with horrid imprecations 
commanded the guard to draw his. This made the nuns more 
afraid. While they were in this situation, from time to time they 
heard the jailer call the prisoners, one at a time ; the men first and 
then the women, to a lower room ; but no one returned. The nuns 
durst not speak to each other for fear of the guard. After they 
had been in the most cruel suspense for about nine hours, the nuns 
were called down. It was then five in the evening. Before 
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they got lialf way down the stairs, counter orders were given, and 
one of the nuns. D. A. Robinson, who could speak French, was 
ordered down. The nuns therefore returned with a guard, and 
only this young religious was conducted to the room below. The 
Commissioners immediately began to search her pockets ; but the 
Mayor checked them, so that they were not so insolent to her 
as they had been to others. Nothing of value having been found 
about them, they were dismissed, and the whole tribe of rough 
fellows, about thirty in number, came up with them to the room 
where the nuns all were. One of them (who was a &llen priest) 
could speak a little English. He was a busy man on this 
occasion, and was the orator. He addressed the nuns in a manner 
which seemed the most proper to terrify them, enumerating the 
punishments that would certainly be inflicted upon them if 
they concealed either writings or any thing of value from them. 
The Procuratrix produced the little paper money they had, and laid 
it before them. The nuns in general assured them that all their 
writings had been taken from them at Cambray. After asking 
many questions and talking in a low voice to each other, they 
withdrew, leaving the money upon the table, which however the 
nuns durst not touch. They then proceeded to search all the 
prisoners beds, men and women, pulling the straw and every thing 
else about the rooms. They took every thing of value; such a 
trifle as a silver thimble did not escape them. In the course of this 
examination they pulled the women's caps off their heads (some of 
them were ladies of quality) unpinned their gowns, and searched 
them in the most cruel manner. If they found a crucifix or a 
reliquary of gold or silver, they took it ; if it was of a baser metal, 
they broke it and sometimes gave the bits back to the owner. 
From the Hon. Thos. Roper and the Rev. James Higginson, who were 
our companions in prison, they took every thing they could find ; 
viz. : a metal watch, and two beautiful gold repeating watches, 
which had formerly belonged to the Revd. Fathers Walker and 
Welch. This last mentioned gentleman had ended his life with the 
nuns at Cambray during the early part of the revolution. 

Having stript the other prisoners of every thing of value, they 
were returning to the nuns room, when one of the prisoners 
addressed the Mayor as follows : Surely, sir, you are not going 
to search those poor nuns a second time? You know how 
barbarously they were used by the people of Cambray, and at 
present you are well assured that they live in the greatest poverty. 
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having only the poor pittance which they gain by their needle 
to maintain them. The Mayor seemed to be pleased with the 
person who spoke in their favour, and after a short pause turned 
off, called the guard out of the nuns room, and soon after wait 
out of the prison, attended by the administrators of the District (as 
they called themselves) and Uie guards. This was one of the most 
suffering days we ever passed, diough in those times of universal 
terror, the nuns experienced many sorrowful ones. 

The prisoners from the time I am speaking of were treated with 
greater severity than they had ever been before. They were in the 
greatest distress. Some of them passed days and weeks with 
no other food than bread and water, a few of the prisoners of 
Compi^gne entertained a hope of escaping a public execution 
yet this seemed to have no effect on their morals, for they were 
for the most part very ill livers ; though few days passed but one 
or other of them was taken out of the Compi^gne prison and 
thrown into the dungeon, to be ready for execution. Here some of 
them remained till the death of Robespierre, others were carried 
to Paris, and an end put to their existence by the guillotine. 

About the middle of June, 1794, sixteen Carmelite Nuns were 
brought to the prison, and lodged in a room which faced that 
which was occupied by us. They were very strictly guarded. 
They had not been long there before they were, without any 
previous notice, hurried off to Paris, for no other crime than 
that an emigrant priest, who had been their confessor, had written 
to one of them. In this letter, a bishop, who was also an emigrant, 
had unfortimately desired his compliments to an old gentleman, 
who was cousin to the nun to whom the letter was directed. 
He was a man of great property, a crime not easily overlooked 
in those days. This venerable person was carried to Paris 
with the nuns. A servant who attended him seemed ready to 
die of grief, and the good old man shed tears at the parting. 

The Oarmelite Nuns quitted the Compi^gne prison in the most 
saint-like manner. We saw them embrace each other before 
they set off, and they took an affectionate leave of us by the 
motion of their hands, and by their friendly gestures. On their 
way to the scaffold and upon the scaffold itself (as we were told 
by an eye witness of credit, Monsieur Douai) they shewed a 
firmness and a cheerful composure which nothing but a spotless 
conscience and a joyful hope can inspire. It was reported that 
they sung or said aloud the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, until 
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the &tal axe interrupted the voice of the last of them. They 
suffered on the 16th of July, 1794, the feast of their Patroness, 
B. Mariae de Monte Carmelo. One of this holy community 
happened to be absent when the rest were tak,en to Paris. She 
concealed herself in different places till the death of the Tyrant 
Robespierre, which happened on the 28th of July, 1794. When 
this monster was removed, she returned to her friends in 
Compidgne, and frequently visited us in prison. She gave us 
the names and the ages of her sisters who were put to death. 
They are as follows : — 

Groisi, ag^ de 49 ana de Paris ; Treselle, 51, de Compi^gne ; Hauniaset, 52, 
de Reims ; Le Doine, 42, de Paris ; Pellerat, 34, de Lazarte ; Toarret, 79, de Monij ; 
Piedecoart, 78, de Paris; Brudeau, de Bedfort; Brard, 58, de Boort; Chretien 
52, de Evreux; Dnfour, de Beaune; Meuniere, 29, de Franciarde; Soiron, 55, 
de Compile ; Soiron, 45 ; Ronssel 52, de Compi^gne ; Vezdot, 30, de Compi^rne. 

One of this community was novice, and two others were portresses, 
or extern lay-sisters. 

Two or three days after the Carmelites were taken to Paris, 
the Mayor and two Members of the District of Compi^gne called 
upon us in the prison. We were still in our religious dress, 
which he had frequently wished us to change; but we always 
alleged that we really had not money sufficient to furnish 
ourselves with any other clothes than the ragged habits we then 
wore. The same day he returned to us again, called two of the 
nuns aside and told them that they must put off that uniform, 
as he called it; that he durst no longer permit them to wear 
that prohibited dress, that should the people grow riotous, we 
should be more easily concealed in any other dress than in the religious 
one. The truth was, he expected, like the Carmelites, we should 
soon be conducted to Paris for execution, and he was afraid he 
might be put to trouble if we were found in the religious garb. 
Being again assured that we had not money to purehase other 
clothes, he went himself to the room which the good Carmelites 
had inhabited while in prison, and brought some of the poor 
clothes they had left behind them there. These he gave to us, 
telling us to put them on as soon as possible. We were in 
great want of shoes. The Mayor civilly said he would get us what 
we wanted, but one of the jailors bluntly told the Procuratrix 
we should not want shoes long. On leaving the room the Mayor 
turned to Mr. Higginson and said : Take care of your companions 
— as much as to tell him, prepare them for death, for he had 
nothing else in his power as the Mayor well knew.^^^^^^^ Q^^^gJ^ 
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The next day the newB became public that the poor CarmeliteB 
had all been guillotined. The old clothes which before appeared 
of small value, were now bo much esteemed by us, that we thought 
ourselves imwoiihy to wear them; but, forced by necessity, we 
put them on, and those clothes constituted the greatest part of 
the mean apparel which we had on at our return to England. We 
still keep them, a few articles excepted, which we have given 
to particular friends. 

The prisoners at Oompi^gne were still importuned to pay off 
the old debt (as they called it) for the allowance of one meal 
per day, which had formerly been given them, but which had 
long since been withdrawn, in so much that during many 
months before we had leave to quit this tedious confinement, 
we had not even bread given us unless we could pay for it. 

The two last months of the year 1794 and the beginning of 
the year 1795 being extremely severe, we had a great deal to suffer 
from wants of various kinds, especially from want of fuel, as no one 
had a sufficient quantity of clothes to keep herself (though the 
youngest of us) moderately warm. The room we inhabited was 
large and very cold, but no entreaties could obtain more than 
one single blanket for each nim. The scarcity of provisions 
also increased in a dreadful manner. Bread was so hard to be got, 
that no one inhabitant of the town was permitted to purchase more 
than a certain fixed allowance, which made a very scanty portion. 
Guards were placed at every baker's shop, and in their presence 
the bread was weighed out, to each one his pittance, till the 
whole poor stock was distributed; but commonly there was not 
a sufficient quantity of it to supply more than half the people 
who were expecting to have each a little ; so that no day passed 
without some tumult in the town. The bread for ihe most part was 
of the very worst and most disgusting quality; yet we thought 
ourselves vexy fortunate when we could buy a sufficient quantity of 
it. Very frequently, when we had finished one poor meal, we 
had not a morsel left for the next. 

The English throughout every part of France had more than 
once petiti<med for some mitigation of their sufferings, and some of 
them had with becoming freedom pointed out the absurdity of 
detaining in confinement so many innocent sufferers, for the 
apprehension of whom there had never existed a pretence of 
justice. At last it was decreed that all foreigners should have 
an allowance of two livres paper money per day.,^ Bread was 
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then Bold at three livree per poxmd. This allowance, besides 
its being irregularly paid, was utterly insufficient to subsist upon 
in the state in which France then was, paper money being then 
reduced to a very low rate. We received this allowance for the 
fiist time on the 23rd of December, 1794. It was then counted 
to make the value of twopence halfpenny, or at most threepence 
per day, Elnglish money. 

Some months after this the prisoners began to be treated 
with more lenity than they had yet experienced. The Honble. 
Thos. Roper and the Revd. James Higginson had liberty to go 
into the town. This was of great service to us. Mr. Roper shewed 
himself indefatigable in using every means possible to procure 
victuals and fuel for us. He carried the wood himself, and ran 
from shop to shop to buy us bread. But notwithstanding this 
seeming liberty, the prison was still very disagreeable. The 
soldiers had no longer power to command us as formerly; yet 
the door to the street was open night and day, so that it was 
scarcely possible to step out of our room without meeting a crowd ; 
one part of the prison being turned into a guard house, all came in 
and went out as they pleased. The garden, too, was always 
taken up by the soldiers and the rabble. About this time, the 
convention frequently ordered the prisoners of war to be sent 
from one town to another, to shew them to the people. When 
those bodies of prisoners passed through Compiegne, a number 
of them were always lodged in our prison, and nothing distressed 
us more during the whole of our confinement, than on such 
occasions to meet with brave Englishmen in want of the most 
common necessaries of life, and to see them treated with the 
greatest scorn and contempt by the most despicable of the French 
Jacobins, who were quite elated to have an English soldier 
luider their feet. Whenever these prisoners arrived all was 
noise and confusion, and we expected nothing less than to see 
the house on fire. The weather being remarkably cold, they 
burnt everything they could lay their hands on. 

Seeing no prospect of an end to the miseries of the unhappy 
country in which we were confined, and provisions growing so 
scarce and dear that it became quite out of our power to procure 
them, we at last resolved to apply to Paris for passports to return to 
our native country. The Mayor of Compiegne privately advised us 
to take this step, and assured us of his assistance. Accordingly 
a petition was drawn up and signed by the whole community. 

:.^igitized by v_^ 
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The Mayor forwarded it to the coavention at Paris and seconded it 
by a letter in oar favour. About ten days after, our liberty 
was announced to us by the district of Compi^gne. After this we 
contrived to borrow (the good Carmelite above mentioned assisting 
us) sacred vessels and ornaments, that we might have the happiness 
of hearing one mass, the only one we had during our eighteen 
months confinement, and we were in the greatest fear ihe whole 
time of it. 

In order to raise the necessary supplies for our journey we 
contrived privately to draw money from England, though at a great 
loss, by the way of Hambourg. A charitable gentleman, the 
present Ikiwd. Constable of Burton, Esq., had two years before 
given us leave to call upon him for money what we might want, 
in case we came to be in distress, which he seemed to foresee 
would happen. The horses being for the most part taken for 
the army, we found it very difficult to get carts to transport 
us to Calais. After many delays, a great deal of expense and 
trouble, the whole community left Compi^gne on the 24th of 
April, 1795, in two carts ; four of the eldest nuns having gone 
off a few days before in a coach. We were in the prison at 
Compi^gne eighteen months and five days. In our journey we made 
Cambray in our way, but had not courage enough to cast a passing 
glance at our dear convent, which, from the time we were driven 
out, had been turned into a common gaol (it was then in a ruinous 
condition) out of which very many had been dragged to the 
guillotine. On one day twenty-five persons were dragged to the 
market place in Cambray and there guillotined among whom was a 
most pious and learned priest, Mr. Tranchant, who had frequently 
sung mass in our church. He was saying mass in his own 
house and his niece serving him ; they were immediately hurried to 
prison, not allowing him time to take off his vestment. 

We found that all our houses and effects had been publickly sold, 
but had not been paid for. We were also informed that our 
enemies had made the common people believe that the prevailing 
scarcity was greatly to be attributed to the English nuns having 
amassed such quantities of provisions. This was made an 
accusation against us by the very people who had ordered us 
to prepare provisions agunst a siege, or to be expelled from town. 

The Revd. James Higginson went six or seven times to the Town 
house, thinking to expostulate with the District upon their cruel 
behaviour, and to assure them that one time or other we should 
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call them to account; but he was refused entrance. Finding 
nothing could be done, the community followed Lady Abbess 
and three old religious, who, as I said before, set off from 
Compi^gne a few days before us. We found them at Calais where 
they had been some days. We rested one night, and on the 
next morning, May 2nd, the whole community sailed from Calais in 
a Danish vessel, Captain Johnson. We happily landed at Dover 
the same evening, in number sixteen religious, Mr. Higginson and 
Roper. The next day being Sunday, we rested at Dover, and 
reached London about teb o'clock on Monday night. May 4th. 
We remained at the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, London, 
till Wednesday the 6th, when the charitable Marchioness of 
Buckingham, hearing that our situation was exceeding unpleasant 
at a common inn, sent the chaplain of her &mily, a clergyman 
of the Established Church, to inform us that she had provided 
a house for us at the West end of the town during our residence in 
London. Here she was the first person to visit us and afford 
us -every comfort in her power, and the respectable clergyman 
above mentioned copied the example of his noble patroness. 
Many instances of civility and kindness we experienced during 
our stay in London, for several of which we are indebted to persons 
unknown to us; but that Being who has promised to repay a 
cup of cold water given in alms for His sake, will not let their 
charity go unrewarded. 

Gratitude obliges me to mention here one friend in particular, 
viz., Mr. Coghlan, Book Seller, who tho' a person in business 
and possessed of no great riches, yet rendered us most substantial 
services. It was he that first made us known to the Marchioness of 
Buckingham, and we owe him thanks for many other favours. 

The community remained in London about twelve days, during 
which time the Rd. Mr. Cowley President and Rd. Mr. Brewer 
concluded that we should take the management of a school for 
the education of catholic young ladies. Nothing but the great 
desire we had to maintain ourselves and be no burden to our 
friends or society in general, upon whom Providence has permitted 
us to be reluctantly thrown, could have prevailed with any of 
us to have undertaken such a charge, worn out as we found 
ourselves with past sufferings. But superiors letting us know that 
such was their pleasure, we left London in three companies on 
different days, as we could get places in the stage coach. The last 
company arrived at Woolton, May ihe 21st, 1795,/^vrhere iwe 
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experienced every civilitj and kinHn^na Mrs. Porter and 
Rd. Dr. Brewer entertained the whole community a week at 
their house, with great good nature and compaseion rendering 
to each one every solace possible, till we got settled in a school 
which had been for about six years under the superintendance 
of the Rd. Dr. Brewer, but the management of which he now 
resigned to the nuns. Here we have now been near three years, 
during which time we have found no abatement in the kindness 
and charitable attention shew'd to the community, not by our 
friends and relations only, but by our country folks at large. 

We are not less grateful for the allowance of a guinea per month 
for each religious, which in common with so many other of our 
fellow sufferers, we have received from Government ever since 
our arrival in our native country ; and we shall always think ourselves 
under an additional obligation of praying for the welfare of 
England. 

We had not been long settled at Woolton before Edwd. Constable 
of Burton and Francis Sheldon of Wycliffe, Esquires, honour'd 
us with a visit, to see their Aunt in particular, but paid great 
attention to the community in general — many one of whom 
were old acquaintance to them both. They brought with them 
a French priest, to whom Mr. Constable allowed forty pounds a 
year. As we had no mass nearer than Mr. Brewer's Chapel, 
he offered to leave him at Woolton, which we joyful accepted of ; 
and he has since that time remained with us. To help the 
community in general, Mr. Constable also gave an allowance of 
£60 per annum ; it is paid quarterly, and we have reason to hope 
it will not be withdrawn till something falls out to enable the 
community to live without it. 
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THE ENGLISH PREMONSTRATENSIANS 



^N the Downside Review for July 1904 the publication 
\J of the first volume of Abbot Gasquet's English 
Premonstratensian Records was announced/ and two 
years later, that is in July 1906, the issue of the second 
volume of the same work was notified. These two 
volumes are too interesting and too valuable to be 
passed over with such brief notice, and, apart from the 
fact that they are the work of our own Fr. President, 
they deserve something more than the mere announce- 
ment of their publication. 

Most of the greater religious orders represented in 
England before the Reformation have received a certain 
amount of attention at the hands of historians, the 
results of whose work are more or less easily accessible 
to those interested in such subjects. But the 
Premonstratensians, or White Canons of St. Norbert, 
have not been similarly dealt with, and their records 
have in consequence remained either unexplored or 
known only to experts ; and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the English Province numbered no less than 
thirty-five houses, of which all but one or two were 
Abbeys. 

The order was founded by St. Norbert early in the 
twelfth century, at Pr^montr^, in the diocese of Laon. 
It grew very rapidly, and thirty years after its 

^ CcUeetansa Anglo-PrmMfuiratenBia. Documents drawn from the original 
Register o£ the Order, now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and the transcript 
of another Register in the British Mnsenm. Arranged and edited for the Royal 
Sstorical Soeietj hy Francis A. Gasquet, Abbot President of the Engliah 
Benedictines. Vol 1. 1004. Vd. II. 1906. Vol. IIL in jnwaratumy^ . 
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foundation nearly one hundred and fifty abbots 
assembled at the annual general chapter. The rule 
of the Augustinian Canons was adopted and the work 
of its members consisted chiefly in preaching to the 
poor, combined with strict conventual life. A few 
convents of Ganonesses were also established ; at first 
they were usually in the vicinity of the abbeys, but in 
1137 St. Norbert's successor decreed that thenceforth 
the houses for women should always be situated at 
a distance from those of the canons. There were only 
two convents of canonesses in England, — Brodholm and 
Irford, — ^and they had no direct connection with any of 
the abbeys for men. 

The first house of the order in England was founded 
from Lisque, near Calais, in 1143, at Newhouse in 
Lincolnshire. From thence fresh colonies were sent 
out at comparatively short intervals, among them 
being Welbeck abbey (1153) which eventually became 
the chief house of the English province. Other 
foundations followed in quick succession, almost all 
of the earlier establishments planting out daughter- 
houses from time to time. Two only were founded 
direct from Premontre, viz. : — Bradsole and Bayham. 
These daughter-houses seem to have continued in some 
sort of dependence on the mother-abbey from which 
they sprang, whose abbot was styled the pater-^ibhas of 
all the dependent houses, even though these latter had 
each their own abbot. And this, not only when the 
mother-abbey was situated in England, but also even 
when it was abroad, as in the case of Newhouse, the 
pater-^hhas of which was the abbot of Lisque. The 
abbey of TaUey in Carmarthenshire, likewise, was 
dependent on that of St. John's, Amiens, but owing 
to the distance between the two, and the difficulty 
of communication, it was later on annexed to Hales 
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Owen, in Worcestershire, the abbot of which house 
became its pater-ahhas. 

Information available, hitherto, for the history of 
these English Premonstratensian houses has been, as 
Abbot Gasquet says, '' scanty and disappointing.'" Le 
Paige's collection of documents relating to the 
Norbertine canons in general contains practically 
nothing in respect of the English province, and 
''although some county histories ... or monographs 
on particular houses .... contain some scattered 
documents of interest and importance" the collection 
now under notice is the first to ^* add materially to our 
knowledge of the general government of the order, 
as well as giving many details regarding each 
particular house of the English province."* Students, 
therefore, of monastic history owe a debt of gratitude to 
the Royal Historical Society for issuing, and to Abbot 
Gasquet for preparing for publication, these volumes 
now before us. 

The documents themselves are drawn from two 
original sources: 

(1) The transcript, made in the eighteenth century by 
the antiquary Francis Peck, of an original Registrum 
Premonstratense^ and from the documents at Belvoir 
belonging to the Duke of Rutland and relating chiefly 
to Croxton abbey, which transcript is now among the 
Additional MSS. in the British Museum (Add. MS. 
4934) ; (2) an original MS. Register in the Bodleian 
Library, known as Ashmole MS. 1519, which appears 
to consist of the Visitation Acts of Bishop Redman, 
himself a Premonstratensian, who during a long period 
at the end of the fifteenth century acted as Vicar of the 
abbot of Pr6montr6 and Visitor of the English province 
of the order. 

» Vol. L Introd. p. Tiii. C^ r\r\n\o 
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It is not known where the original of Peck's 
transcript now is, and it has been supposed by many 
that it was identical with the Ashmole MS., but an 
examination and comparison of the two, made for the 
purposes of this publication, determined the fact that 
they are certainly not the same, though there seems 
to be some reason for thinking them to be parts of one 
and the same general Register. When put together, 
the two parts furnish a fairly full record of the order in 
England during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Peck's MS. giving the history of the province from 
the year 1291 onwards, and the Ashmole MS. taking up 
the story of Bp. Redman's administration towards the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

Bp. Redman was abbot of Shap in Cumberland, 
and, whilst for some reason stiU continuing to hold his 
abbacy, became successively bishop of St. Asaph, 
Exeter, and Ely. He was, as the dociunents tell us, 
first appointed Commissary in England for the abbot of 
Pr6montr6 in 1459 (Vol. I. nos. 38 and 144). This 
appointment was renewed from time to time by 
subsequent abbots of Pr^montr^ (nos. 39 and 47), 
and the office of Vicar continued to be exercised by him 
until his death in 1505. These transcripts of his 
Registers give the record of his work as Visitor during 
this long period. 

From the different kinds of paper used and from the 
hand-writing, which, though mainly the same 
throughout, shows here and there signs of haste and 
difficulty of careful execution, the Register would 
appear to be not so much one into which documents 
were systematically copied by a clerk, as the actual 
book into which the bishop's notes and doings were 
recorded whilst en route. From internal evidence, 
moreover, it is ascertained that the scril 
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Robert Bedall, a PremonstratenBian canon, prior of 
Shap, and Bp. Redman's chaplain and companion on his 
visitation journeys. 

When making his transcript, Peck did more than 
merely copy the documents as he found them in the 
original Register. He sorted them and classified them 
under the heads of Oeneralia, i.e. those relating to the 
general history or administration of the province, and 
Speeialia^ i.e. those having reference to individual 
houses. The first he put in chronological order and 
the latter he arranged alphabetically, according to 
the monasteries concerned. ''In this way those who 
are interested in any special locality or abbey are able 
to turn at once to the material they desire to consult/** 
This method of classification seemed to Abbot Gasquet 
so reasonable and convenient, that he has adopted it in 
his edition, fitting into it, each in its proper place, 
the documents contained in the Ashmole MS., thus 
making one complete whole out of the two separate 
original collections. 

The first volmne, therefore, of these Royal Historical 
Society's CoUectanea^ contains the Qeneraliaf drawn 
from both collections, and comprising 163 documents in 
all. They have been conveniently subdivided thus : — 

1. Relations between Pr6montr6 and the 

English houses. 

2. Documents relating to Elections. 

3. Provincial Chapters. 

4. Visitations. 

5. Forms of letters, citations, &c. 

6. Miscellaneous. 

Each subsection is arranged chronologically. 
Volume II. contains 286 documents of the Specialia^ 
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relating to nineteen out of the thirty-five houses, and 
arranged alphabetically. The remainder, 227 documents, 
with the indices, &c., will form the third volume, which 
is now in course of preparation. In order to make 
this part of the work more complete, a reference has 
been given in its proper place to any document 
previously printed in Vol. I., which relates also to 
the history of an individual house. To each set of 
documents has been prefixed as complete a list of 
the superiors of the abbey concerned as it has been 
possible to compile, together with a reference to the 
original source upon the authority of which the name is 
given ; and throughout the three volumes a short 
pricia of each document is also given, affording a brief 
indication of its contents. 

To each volume the editor has contributed a valuable 
preface, in which are reviewed the general characteristics 
and salient points of the documents included, besides 
giving much information regarding the origin and 
objects of the order and its condition in England. 
Through the kindness of Abbot Gasquet, we have been 
allowed, for the purposes of this paper, a sight of 
the contents of the third volume, which are still in 
proof and will not be issued in book form until next 
year. The information gathered from these has been 
incorporated with the remarks that follow, so as to 
make this review complete and to preclude the 
necessity for any further reference to the details 
contained in them, when they are eventually issued to 
the public. 

The documents printed under the heading Qeneralia 
afford a good illustration of the difficulties attending the 
exercise of authority by the superior of the mother- 
house of an order, situated abroad, over daughter-houses 
in England or elsewhere. The abbots of f r6montr6 
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claimed a position of headship over all the other abbots 
and abbeys of their order, just as did the abbots of 
Cluny and Citeaux in regard to the houses of their 
respective congregations, in whatever country they 
might be placed. The smooth working of such a 
system was always difficult of attainment, and national 
complications often caused friction, so that "the 
religious of this country were frequently forced to make 
choice between obedience to the laws of their country 
and the duty they owed to the foreign heads of their 
order. "^ Besides the regular attendance of the abbots 
at the general chapter held annually at the mother- 
house, and the appointment of a Visitor to examine and 
report to the abbot-general as to the state of the various 
dependent abbeys, Pr^montr^ claimed the right to levy 
taxes on all the affiliated houses for the benefit of 
the order in general and of the mother-house in 
particular. This latter point was the subject of a 
protracted struggle between the abbot of Premontr6 
and the English abbots, and as its result was ever after 
regarded as a ruling precedent, at least in England, on 
the question of subsidies, it may be interesting to give 
here a short resumi of the whole dispute. It will be 
found described at length in Abbot Gasquet's preface to 
Volume I.* 

The English abbots, acting on a royal prohibition 
of Edward I., A.D. 1306, against th6 payment of tallies 
to foreign houses, had been for some time defaulters 
in this respect, when, in 1310, abbot Adam de Cr^cy of 
Premontr6 summoned them all to attend the general 
chapter of that year and to bring with them the sums 
that were overdue. They deputed two of their number, 
the abbots of Langdon and Sulby, to represent them 

* Ibid. p. xzi. 
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at the chapter, and charged them to explain that to 
obey the citation by attending in person would render 
them liable to outlawry, and that the payment of such 
tax as was demanded was also forbidden by the laws of 
the country. The abbots present at the chapter 
rejected these excuses as inadequate and passed a 
decree of condemnation and excommunication, which 
the two delegates were ordered to publish in their 
name. King Edward 11. then took the matter up, 
and reminded the English abbots of the grave penalties 
they would incur if they ignored the statutes of the 
reidm. In this dilemma they met together at Lincoln in 
December 1310, and encouraging one another in their 
intention to resist the claims of Pr6montr6, they decided 
to appeal to the Holy See for protection. Three 
English canons were appointed to act as their proctors 
at Rome in prosecuting the appeal to the Pope. 
Meanwhile, the authorities at Pr^montr^ taking no 
notice of the appeal, the general chapter of 1311 
repeated the sentence of excommunication against the 
contumacious English abbots. Pope Clement V. 
committed the cause to Cardinal Peter Colonna, who, in 
March 1312, issued a prohibition to the abbot of 
Pr6montr6 commanding him to desist in his proceedings 
against them. This development so upset abbot Adam 
that, as the proctors seem to take a malicious pleasure 
in reporting, he kept to his room for five whole days 
after the receipt of the prohibition (no. 27). The 
proctors sent word that judgment would certainly be 
given in their favour provided that they were well 
supplied with funds to defray the costs of the appeal 
(Ibid). It was evidently an expensive business, more so 
in the court of Cardinal Colonna than in any other, 
as is pathetically remarked in one of the proctors' 
letters. ^igi^i^^^ ^^ Google 
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It had been agreed, when the appeal was decided on, 
that its cost should be borne conjointly by all the 
English houses, but some of them seem to have been 
backward in paying the stipulated amounts, and thus, 
the proctors report the consequent danger of 
jeopardising the appeal. The total reached the 
sum of £320, and the proctors, by way of 
encouraging cheerful payment remark that the' 
subsidy demanded by Pr^moutr^ was in considerable 
excess of this amount. 

The final result of the appeal does not appear in the 
documents, but a compromise seems to have been 
arrived at early in the year 1316 (no. 30). The 
sentences of excommunication were removed and it was 
agreed that the English abbots, instead of undergoing 
yearly the danger and expense of a journey to 
Pr6montr6, should be represented by the Visitor only 
and by such others as might for some purpose 
be specially summoned. The abbot-general might 
visit the English province yearly if he wished or he 
might appoint Visitors every five years to act for him ; 
and only necessary collections, approved by both the 
general chapter and the Visitors, were in future to be 
demanded from the English houses. 

Thus ended the great dispute and the English 
abbots certainly seem to have scored the victory. 
The question of subsidies to a foreign superior was 
settled once and for all, as is evident from the fact that 
some hundred and seventy years later, in 1488, Bp. 
Redman, when bidden by the then abbot of Pr6montr6 
to collect and forward what was due from the English 
houses, replied by referring to this former settlement ; 
and it may possibly have been because of this renewed 
claim in his own day, and the difficulties threatened 
thereby, that he went to the trouble of collecting and 
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transcribing all the available docnments relating to the 
former controversy. 

Passing on to the second section of the Oeneralia^ we 
find some twenty docnments having reference to the 
elections and resignations of abbots, from which it 
appears that a very common mode of election, at least 
in the English province, was by ^* compromission," that 
is, the actoal election was placed by the canons in 
the hands of a certain few of their number, instead 
of deciding it by the votes of all, and they bonnd 
themselves to accept the superior so elected. In the 
case of a dependent house it was usually the pater-ahbas 
of the mother-abbey who presided at these elections,* 
at others it was the Visitor or some other abbot to 
whom the duty was delegated. There are also in this 
section several grants of pensions to abbots who had 
resigned through old age or some other reasonable 
cause. No. 69, for example, refers to the resignation of 
an abbot of Coverham in 1503, and its provisions are of 
sufficient interest to be given here. He was to have an 
annual pension of twenty marks, payable quarterly, 
which was to be raised on house property. As often as 
he went to the canons' refectory he was to have the 
same dishes as the abbot, but if he chose to dine in his 
own room he was entitled to the portion of two canons. 
He was to be entirely exempt from choir and other 
conventual duties, was free to leave the enclosure at 
will, and was to have the use of a suitable number 
of horses from the abbot's stable. Two servants, a man 
and a boy, supported by the house, were to attend 
to his wants and aU the firewood he needed was to 
be supplied gratis; and if his pension was more 
than forty days in arrears he might distrain for it! 

* "TMitfttaoiiM palmm •Uwtnm in aois filialibns eocknia, nin lemporibus 
«lMtioinim •bb»tam, raro oonmete fnamnt/* (no. 49fi). /^ t 
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By such liberal provisions as these, peace and comfort 
were secured for the declining days of those who had 
deserved well of their monastery. 

The documents relating to Provincial Chapters reveal 
the curious fact that these were never held in any house 
of the order but usually in the church attached to some 
friary. We can suggest no reason for this, and, as far 
as we know, the Premonstratensians stood alone in this 
custom. Amongst the matters legislated for by the 
Provincial Chapters occurs the transference of canons 
from one house to another, as well as the appointment 
of canons to churches outside the cloister. In the Acts 
of the Chapter of 1485 it is ordered that no canon shall 
be sent to serve a church, except it be one of those 
dependent on his own monastery, without the licence of 
the abbot of Pr6montr6. There are also numerous 
regulations as to dress ; it seems that black habits 
had at one time been adopted by some of the English 
Premonstratensians, which resulted in confusion with 
the Black, or Austin, canons.. The Chapter of 1454 
ordered a general return to the white habit. The 
rochet is likewise a subject for legislation. It appears 
not to have been always a part of their dress, but some 
had adopted its use, which the definitions of 1454 
describe as directe contra atatvia noatri ordinis ; they 
then proceed to ratify and prescribe its use, which is 
confirmed by several subsequent chapters. 

In some of the documents of this section is recorded 
the formal aggregation of certain lay people as 
eonfraires of the order, by which they received a share 
of all the prayers and good works of the brethren. The 
white canons were apparently the first to introduce this 
custom,^ which was afterwards so largely developed 

' Inlrod. Vol. I. p. vi. But from an article in the DawnBtde Beviete lor Jaly, 
1892, by Edmund Bishop, entitled A BenediOine ConfraUr in the Ninth Century, it 
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by the mendicants of the thirteenth century and has 
continued to the present day in the shape of '' third 
orders." Amongst those thus united to the 
Premonstratensians it is interesting to find a dean of 
Wells, John Gunthorpe, whose reception was agreed to 
by the Chapter of 1492 (No. 90). 

With regard to Visitations, and by far the greater 
number of the Collectanea refer to them, it may be 
noted that these were the official means by which 
the abbot of Pr^montre was periodically made 
acquainted with the spiritual and temporal condition 
of the monasteries of his order, and they served also 
as a check upon the individual abbots and canons, 
inasmuch as it was the Visitor's duty to stimulate those 
who were slack and to restrain the inconsiderate, as 
well as to hear complaints, correct abuses, and adjust 
disputes. He was invested with almost plenary power, 
as he represented in his own person the abbot-general 
of the order, and was styled ^'totiue Anglie, WaUie^ 
Scotie^ et Yhemie visitator et reformator generalis " 
(No. 597 and others). At first there seem to have been 
always two of the English abbots appointed as Visitors 
of the English province, who acted conjointly, but from 
the middle of the fifteenth century — i.e., 1458, the date 
of Bp. Redman's first appointment — there was only one, 
though he sometimes associated with himself another 
abbot as assessor. At his death, in 1505, he was 
succeeded by Thomas Wilkinson, abbot of Welbeck, 
who, between the months of April and November, 1506, 
visited every house of the province, an interesting 
itinerary of which journey is given in VoL I. (no. 102). 
In 1512 a bull of Pope Julius U. exempted the English 
province from the direct jurisdiction of the abbot 

would appear tbat the introductiQii of theee eonfratrsM most be aaaigned to a mush. 
earlier date. ^ j 
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of Pr6montr6 and placed it under the abbots of Welbeck 
for the time being.* 

Visitations were nominally held every three years, 
and appear to have been so held during at least a good 
part of Bp. Redman's term of office. There are but few 
records preserved of visitations prior to his time, and 
before 1488 they are not complete, though it must 
be remembered that the absence of records does not 
necessarily mean that none were held. It should also 
be borne in mind that it was as vicar of the abbot- 
general, and not in any way as bishop, that Bp. 
Redman acted as Visitor of the English province, This 
he took care to explain and declare in legal form when 
he visited Torre abbey in 1497. His reason for doing 
this, he stated, (he being now bishop of the diocese 
of Exeter in which Torre was situated) was to safeguard 
the rights and privileges of the abbey against any 
possible claims of his successors in the See (Vol. lU. 
No. 605). 

In the documents printed under the heading 
Speciallay there are numerous lists of the various 
communities, drawn up at the times of visitation, in 
which occur many differences in the names, but they are 
usually easily identified by means of comparison with 
one another. The mediaBval custom of calling people 
by the names of the places from which they came 
is well illustrated. In several instances many of the 
canons are called by the names of places in the vicinity 
of the abbeys of which they are members, thus showing 
that the various houses of the order were generally 
recruited from their own immediate neighbourhood. 
In many cases also, a religious, called in one list by the 
name of his place of origin, is given in another his own 

' Bipner*B Fccdsra. Vol. ziii. p. 338. 
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particular surname. The ideutification of these is not 
difficult or without a considerable degree of certainty, 
especially where the christian name is not a common 
one. In the same way a comparison of lists will often 
supply a surname that is missing from a particular 
list. 

The evidence of the lists affords also an indication 
of the fluctuations of prosperity and decay in the various 
houses during Bp. Redman's term of office. Speaking 
generally, it is clear that there was no falling of^ 
in numbers at the close of the fifteenth century, which 
fact overthrows to a certain extent a common opinion as 
to the unpopularity of the religious state. In some 
houses, Durford for example, we learn that the plague 
caused a diminution in numbers for a time but the 
abbot is urged by the Visitor to do his utmost to 
increase his community, and the result of his 
endeavours is evident from the subsequent lists 
(nos. 381 et aeq). At Sulby the numbers had so fallen 
off in 1491 that the Visitor instructed the abbot to 
clothe two or three boys with the habit in order to 
increase the coiiTmunity, though whether he did so does 
not appear from the list drawn up at the time of the 
next visitation. 

Information as to the length of the time of probation 
can also be gathered. The same names sometimes 
appear as novices in two or even three lists, dated 
at intervals of three years, and when in a later catalogue 
these same novices are included as priests, the date 
of their ordination and the length of their noviciate can 
be approximately determined. From several examples 
that might be picked out, it would appear that 
some six or eight years was the usual time over which 
was spread the noviciate and gradual rise in holy orders 
before the priesthood was reached. By noting likewise 
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the different offices in the community held by the 
same person at the times of successive visitations, and 
his progress in the order of precedence, it is possible to 
trace out the career of a particular canon.* 

Here and there we come across a permission granted 
to some canon to attend one or other of the universities, 
and in the Acts of the visitation of Hales Owen, in 
1482, the abbot is urged to send a member of his 
community to a university for at least a year. 

A few of the documents show that in some of the 
monasteries the material buildings stood in need of 
improvement. Rebuilding, reparation, and the 
provision of proper accommodation for the canons 
are frequently ordered, e.g. at Begham, Blanchland and 
Wendling in 1478, at Lavenden, Leiston, Bradsole and 
Wendling again in 1482, and at Durford in 1494. 
Lavenden was still in an unsatisfactory condition in 
1488 and the abbot was commanded to have the whole 
abbey properly renovated before the next visitation, 
which was apparently done. At Bradsole the necessary 
repairs were ordered again in 1488 and 1491. The 
abbot of Bilegh was, in 1500, commended for his 
'' elegant additions to the church and repairs to the 
windows " (no. 270), and the abbots of Sulby in 1482, 
Coverham in 1491, and Newhouse and West Dereham 
in 1503, were highly praised for their zeal and care 
of their monastic buildings. 

In perusing these visitation records of Bp. Redman 
and the other Visitors we cannot help being struck 
by the comparative fewness of the references to what 
can in any way be considered grave departures from 
the high standard expected in those professing the 
religious life. Out of over a hundred reports as to 
the condition of things found by the Visitor, Abbot 

' Two ezampLes are given in IntrocL Vol. IL p. xii. (^ ] 
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Gasquet classes sixty-five as reporting tone and 
character '* excellent," twenty others as " satisfactory," 
and only a very few as " distinctly bad." With regard 
to the first-named category, it must be remembered that 
the object of the visitations was not so much to record 
or praise the observance of rule, as to detect and correct 
what was amiss. Hence, it must not be supposed that 
because many of the documents are concerned only, 
or chiefly, with the correction of faults, there was 
nothing worthy of praise ; but, on the contrary, the 
absence of reproof must be taken to imply that all was 
in good order. And it is, moreover, noteworthy that in 
so many of these records the Visitor seems to have gone 
out of his way to remark upon the satisfactory state 
of the house visited. It would look as if, having no 
omissions of duty to comment upon, the consequent 
good character of the house has perforce been recorded, 
for the sake of saying something. 

In the course of the Visitations of which the records 
are complete, extending over twenty-five years, close 
upon two thousand canons presented themselves to the 
Visitor, by whom they were examined and interrogated, 
and out of all these there were only eighteen at most, — 
barely one per cent.,- -who were charged with or 
suspected of grave moral faults, and of these eighteen, 
four were able to establish their innocence. This 
is surely a striking commentary upon those wholesale 
accusations of immorality which have been for so 
long and with such liberality heaped upon the 
pre-reformation monks. It was Abbot Gasquet who, 
nearly twenty years ago, in his Henry VIII. and the 
Engliah Monasteries^ first undertook to vindicate the 
moral character of the monks, and it is interesting 
to find that the publication of these documents under 
his editorship provides so emphatic a corroboration 
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of what he then set himself to establish. 

Of the lesser faults brought to light a few examples 
may be given. The strict observance of silence was 
a constant source of care to the Visitor. The question 
of enclosure was also frequently raised at the time 
of Visitation. The spreading abroad of scandals, 
discussion of the affairs of the order with outsiders, and 
disputes among the brethren were likewise amongst 
the matters dealt with, and Bp. Redman seems to have 
been especially watchful to detect anything which 
might prove to be the beginning of an abuse. As 
examples of his attention to what might seem to be 
mere details we notice that the canons of Dale, Sulby, 
and West Dereham were forbidden to keep dogs (nos. 
365, 564, and 669), and at Alnwick, it having been 
reported that the religious were wont to frequent 
the town too much — presertim ad loca auspecta — ^they 
were admonished svb pene contemptvs to desist (no. 
197). At the next Visitation all was found to be 
satisfactory. It was at Alnwick also that Bp. Redman 
foimd irregularity with regard to the hour of matins. 
The clock, which was the cause, he ordered to be 
repaired with all haste — districte precepimus — lest 
carelessness in this respect should lead to the admission 
of more serious abuses (no. 192). We also find such 
things as differences and innovations with regard to 
dress, the shape of the tonsure and the length of the 
hair, and the introduction or omission of certain 
ceremonies in the church constantly cropping up. 
Amongst other things prohibited we find mentioned 
the use of "slyppars," attendance at "spectacles," 
hunting and the playing of games for money, especially 
of " tenys " at Torre (no. 601), as being not suitable to 
the life of a regular. 

It is evident, moreover, that the Visitations were 
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intended for superiors as much as for subjects, and 
so we find Bp. Redman admonishing the abbots of 
neglected duties towards those under them. At 
Beauchief, for instance, in 1478, he notices that there 
are no proper choir stalls and they are ordered to 
be procured as soon as possible. At Blanchland the 
abbot is warned that it is his duty to provide a 
washerwoman, a tailor, and a barber for the canons, 
and a few years later he is severely reprimanded for 
not having done so. In some cases (e.g. nos. 460, 521, 
636, and 667) the abbot is reminded that he ought 
to pay to each of his community a yearly stipend of 
20s. for clothing, but at Welbeck he was instructed 
to retain this sum and buy what was necessary for 
the banons if they did not clothe themselves suitably. 
In two instances there are complaints as to the quality 
and quantity of the food and the superiors are 
commanded to see to their improvement. On the other 
hand, the practice of giving the community a '' regular 
supper '' on Saturdays, which had sprung up at Alnwick 
— ^no doubt with the best intentions — was expressly 
forbidden, as was also the permission for potationes 
after compline, which had come into use at Eaeby, 
Beauchief, and Blanchland. 

With regard to punishments, the form that they 
usually took may be easily gathered. For the offences 
against the moral law the sentence was generally forty 
days fasting on bread and water, and incarceration 
in some other monastery of the order for a term of 
three, five or seven years. For " apostacy ** — by which 
is meant continued absence from the monastic enclosure 
without permission, — ^for perjury, for disturbance of the 
peace, or for incorrigible disobedience, the penalty 
is excommunication or shorter periods of fasting and 
imprisonment, whilst for minor faults suchu as the 
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neglect of silence, omissions in the divine office and the 
like, the penances consist of the recitation of the seven 
penitential psalms and other similar exercises. 

The severity of some of these punishmemts and the 
evident candotir and sincerity of the relations between 
canons and Visitor, make it clear that the superiors did 
not in any way tolerate abuses, but that, on the contrary, 
they did all they could to prevent them by means of the 
penalties meted out in those individual cases where 
guilt was proved, and by the whole-hearted allegiance 
they seem always to have accorded to the Visitor for the 
time being, appointed by the abbot of Pr^montr^. 

As Abbot Gasquet says, "when the things to be 
observed and corrected are set down in the form of 
a catalogue, there does not appear to have been very 
much amiss after all with the lives of the 
Premonstratensian canons at this time, especially when 
it is remembered that the life was in all conscience 
hard enough. It entailed rising at midnight; long 
hours in the church : much chanting and singing ; 
coarse food varied with much fasting ; silence and 
the constant self-repression which life in the cloister, 
with perhaps unsympathetic superiors and uncongenial 
brethren, frequently entailed."^® 

As much as can be compressed into a single review 
article has now been said concerning the contents 
of these interesting records, and we can only conclude 
by referring those who may desire to learn more about 
the English White Canons to the volumes themselves, 
which have been edited with such just and sympathetic 
care by our Fr. President, and which form so 
valuable an addition to our sources of monastic history. 

G. Cyprian Alston, O.S.B. 
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SOME MORE EARLY SYRIAN RULES 



<^N the last number of the Downside Review I was 
^^ allowed to give a translation of certain 
" Admonitions " for Cenobite Monks which were drawn 
up by Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa, at the beginning of the 
fifth century. In the course of a few introductory 
remarks it was mentioned incidentally that besides the 
Cenobites the early Mesopotamian Church possessed 
another class of ascetics, of a much earlier origin and 
historically quite independent of the Monks proper. 
These were called the Sons and Daughters of the 
Covenant ; and for them together with the Clergy the 
same Bishop Rabbula composed another set of rules 
entitled Commands and Admonitions to Priests and to 
Sons of the Covenant living in the Country. Of this 
document, which should prove of value for the study of 
Syrian monasticism, and is in other respects of great 
historical interest, an EInglish version is offered in the 
following pages. 

Most of the rules have already been translated by 
Professor Burkitt of Cambridge in Early Eastern 
Christianity ; but though I have, with the author's kind 
permission, made use of this translation, I have 
carefully compared it with the original throughout, and, 
since my object here is to give a translation which 
is rather more literal, I have made a considerable 
nmnber of verbal changes, sometimes no doubt at the 
expense of the English ; but only in two places have 
I ventured to differ from Prof. Burkitt as to the sense, 
viz., in nos. 10 and 58. In each of these cases I give in 
a footnote my; reasons for making the change. The 
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rules marked with an asterisk (^) are those which are 
here for the first time (to my knowledge) translated into 
English. 

Before coming to the text I must correct a mistake in 
my last paper. It occurs on p. 154, where in note 4 
I quote irom no. 15 of the present set of rules the words 
" and let not women [be obliged to] go abroad out 
of their monasteries" as shewing that convents for 
women existed at this period in Mesopotamia. But the 
translation is wrong : it should be, '' and let not women 
enter within the gates of their (i.e., the monks') 
monasteries." The passage is perfectly simple, and 
I am unable to explain how I came to translate the verb 
meaning " come in " as if it were that which means "go 
out/* besides overlooking the gender of the possessive 
suffix.* 

Commands and Admonitions for Priests and Sons of the 
Covenant. 

1. Before all things let the Sons of the Church know the true 
Faith of Holy Church, so that heretics may not lead them 
astray. 

2. Let not any of the Periodeutce,' or of the Presbyters and 
Deacons, or of the Sons of the Covenant dwell with women, save 
only with his mother or sister or with his daughter. And they 
shall not allow these [women] to dwell apart from them, but shall 
be constantly with them. 

3. The Presbyters and Deacons and Sons of the Covenant shall 
not compel the Daughters of the Covenant to weave garments for 
them against their will. 

4. Presbyters and Deacons shall not be ministered to by 
women, especially by the Daughters of the Covenant. 

5. Let not the Presbyters and Deacons and Periodeutas take a 
bribe from any one, and especially from those who have a suit 
[before them]. 

' An inference m to the existence of convents for women may still perhaps be 
drawn £rom no. 28 of the present set of rules. 

' The Periodeutes was STidently a suffragan Bishop, whose duty it was to perform 
Tisitations and look after the outlying districts of the Diocese. 

.gitized by Google 
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6. The Presbyters and Deacons shall not impose collections 
npon the Sons of the Coyenant or upon laymen, even though 
they be commanded [to do so] by those of the city ; but let the needs 
of the Church be supplied by him who gives of his own free 
will. 

7. When the Bishop comes to a village, let no collections be 
imposed on the laity in the name of the Bishop ; but if [there is 
anything] in the Church, let them pay what is sufficient from the 
Church's [funds] ; and if there is nothing in the Church let them 
give nothing. 

8.* Let not the Priests on the plea of being poor' exact a 
present from any one at festivals or funeral feasts ; but let any one 
who is willing to give do so. 

9. The Presbyters and Deacons and the Sons and Daughters 
of the Covenant shall not exact interest or usury, nor [ply] any of 
the crafts of filthy lucre. 

10. Their Priests shall not allow the Sons or Daughters of the 
Covenant to dwell with lay people, save with their relations only or 
with one another.^ 

11. Let all the Sons of the Church persevere in fasting and be 
instant in prayer ; and let them be careful for the poor, and exact 
judgment for the oppressed without respect of persons. 

12. Let all the Priests of the villages have a care for the poor 
that betake themselves to them, and give them relief, and especially 
those that are Sons of the Covenant. 

13.* Let not the Periodeutae advance (oTy present) to the order of 
Priesthood a man of ill fame, nor those who are under the yoke of 
slavery and have not been liberated : but [let it be] as the Apostle 
commanded. 

14.* Let not the Periodeutae appoint all sorts of persons to hear 
causes, but [only] men who are known by experience to be 
impartial. 

15.* Let the Presbyters and Deacons take care of the monks that 
are in their [parts of the] country, and let them be solicitous for 
them as for their own members ; and let them urge the laity also to 
share with them those things which pertain to the body. And let 
no women enter within the gates of their monasteries. 

* Lit. " in the person of poor [men]." This might conceiTafaly mean " on behalf 
of the poor " ; fant the ordinary meaning of the expreaeion is " in the character of/* 

^ Bya slip Prof. Bnrkitt haa made " the Sons and Daughters of the Covenant ** tlie 
sabject, and V their Priesta '* the object of this smtenoe. ^^ 
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16. In every Church there is, let a house be known in which 
the poor that betake themselves thither can rest ; but diviners and 
wizards and those who write charms and anoint men and women 
under the pretence of making cures drive out from every place, 
and take from them pledges that they will not enter our diocese. 

17. Let not the Daughters of the Covenant be allowed to come or 
go to Church singly by night, but if possible let them dwell with 
one another ; and the Sons of the Covenant in the same way. 

18. If there be any of the Sons or Daughters of the Covenant in 
need, let the Presbyters and Deacons of their village take care 
of them ; but if [one] is not able to do so, let him inform us, that 
we may provide for them, lest through their need they be compelled 
to do something that is not fitting. 

19. Let the Sons of the Covenant learn the Psalms, and the 
Daughters of the Covenant Hymns also. 

20. Let not the Presbyters and Deacons and the Sons and 
Daughters of the Covenant pronounce the name of Qod and swear, 
neither in falsehood nor in truth, but [let their speech be] as is 
commanded. 

21. Let not the Periodeutn or the Presbyters or Deacons stay at 
the taverns or inns when they enter the city, but let them stay at 
the guest-house of the Church, or in the monasteries outside. 

22. Let the Presbyters and Deacons and the Sons and Daughters 
of the Covenant abstain from wine and from flesh, but if there be 
among them one that is infirm in body let him take a little, as it is 
written ; but those who are drunken or who enter the wine-«hops, 
let them be cast out of the Church. 

23. Let none of those who have become disciples of Christ be 
greedy of acquiring more than their need, but let them be as His 
stewards for the poor. 

24. Let not the Presbyters and Deacons and Sons of the 
Covenant become keepers of threshing-floors or vineyards nor the 
hired servants of laymen. 

25. Let not the Presbyters and Deacons and Sons of the 
Covenant become bailiffs or agents to laymen, or undertake law- 
suits for their relatives, or undertake for hire [to conduct] suits for 
any one whomsoever, or be in constant attendance at a judge's 
door. 

26. Let the Presbyters and Deacons and Sons and Daughters of 
the Covenant persevere in the service of the Church, and not allow 
the seasons of prayer and psalm-singing to lapse ^7 ,^^pi(§\g^Qle 
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27. Anathematise and bind and gend to the city for judgment 
the la3rman who daree to take to wife a Daughter of the Corenant ; 
and if she also by her own consent was corrupted, send her 
also. 

28. Sons or Daughters of the Coyenant that fall from th^ 
estate send to the monasteries for penance ; but if they stay not in 
the monastery, let them not be received in the Church, except they 
be detained with their parents so long a time as is right. 

29. Do not admit to instruction any woman that has a husband 
other than her own husband, nor any man that has a wife other 
than his [lawful] partner, that the name of Qod be not 
blasphemed. 

30. Let not the Priests permit those who are found in adultery 
to ofiEer the Sacram^it, save by an order from us. 

31. Let not any of the Presbyters or Deacons or any of the Sons 
of the Church dare to place common vessels side by side with the 
Sacramental vessels in any box or chest. 

32. Let no one dare to come near and give the Oblation, except 
he be a Presbyter or a Deacon. 

33. All the lords of the villages hold in the honour that is due 
to them, but not so that ye become servile towards them and oppress 
the poor. 

34.* Flog no man, but if there be a matter that calls for flogging 
do it [cmly] so far as to inspire fear, or else send the evildoers 
to the secular judges. 

35.* Dismiss [unjust] judges, and let them not come and act 
oppressively in the city ; and any that disregard you send 
before us. 

36. Let them not permit the Sons of the Covenant to go to 
gatherings or other places except with Presbyters, nor the 
Daughters of the Covenant except with Deaconesses. 

37. Let not any one of the Presbyters or Deacons or Sons 
of the Covenant except by our command go away to the Lmperial 
Army (ComitaJbua) or to any distant place and leave his Church, 
even if it be a matter of business for his village or his Church. 

38. Let all the Priests take care for the service of the House 
of Gk>d, and let them do whatever is necessary far the upkeep 
of the House ; and let them not feed beasts in the Church, that 
the House of Qod be not brought into contempt. 

39. The Periodeutes or Presbyter or Deacon that departs 
this world, iii4iatever he has ha shall leave to the CSiurcl^QQ|^ 
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40. Neither Preebyters nor Deacons nor Sons of the Covenant 
shall make themselyee sureties for any one, neither with or without 
a written deed. 

41. Let the Presbyters and Deacons dwell in the Church,' 
and if possible the Sons of the Covenafit also. 

42. Let the Presbyters and Deacons have a care that in all 
Churches a copy of the Separate Gospels* be kept and read. 

43. Let the Presbyters read the Gospel where there is a Presbyter, 
and not the Deacons; the Sign (ROukmAf also where there 
are Presbyters shall be given by them. 

44. Let not laymen be stewards in the Church, save where 
there are no Sons of the Covenant fit [for the post]. 

45. Let not the Sons and Daughters of the Covenant drink 
wine at a funeral-feast. 

46.^ Te shall not accept of any one a forged document, nor 
commit any injustice in virtue thereof. 

47. Let not the Sons of the Church have intercourse with 
heretics, neither in word or in deed. 

48.* They shall not suffer any one of the heretics to dwell in 
a monastery, nor shall a heretic who enters the Church while 
doubting in his mind approach the Sacrament. 

49. The books of heretics and their receptacles seek out in 
every place ; and wherever ye find them either bring them to us or 
bum them in the fire. 

50.* They shall not admit heretics indiscriminately to Baptism ; 
but let them shew proof [of conversion], and so let them be 
admitted. 

51. Let not the Priests give the Oblation to those who are 
tempted by demons, that no disgrace befall the Sacrament by the 
communion of devils. 

^ It is clear from this that Rabbola oBes "Church" to denote all buildings 
connected with the Church. In the same sense we should understand the word 
in several other places in these Canons, notably in no. 38. 

• This command is aimed at the Diate^taron, which up to Rabbula's time, 
and, in many Churches, considerably later, was regularly employed, in the 
public reading of ^ Gospel. 

' The RCukmA was a solemn anointing given in the early Mesopotamian Church 
just before the laver of Baptism. It is spoken of by Syriac writers in language 
quite as impressive as that used by Greek and Latin writers of the post-baptismal 
Ohriam, or ^ Seal," and like the latter word R^ltiBhnnd is often used as a synonym for 
" Baptism." I can fmd no traoe in the early ^yriac Church of any post-baptismal 
unction enept tbe anoijiting of the aiek. oigi^.^d by GoOglc 
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52.* Trees devoted to [the worship of] devils cut down, and let 
them be material for the use of the Church in your locality. 

53.* If there stand in any place a ruin of an idol-temple let it be 
pulled down entirely, [but] without [causing] a commotion. 

54.* Build Churches where there are none, and those that are 
built, let them be whitewashed, and let them have solid apses and 
courts. 

55.* Let none of the Sons of the Church over whom the name of 
Christ is called dare to mutilate themselves. 

56. Let no man leave his wife, unless he has found her in 
adultery, nor let the wife leave her husband for all sorts of 
causes. 

57. Let no man take to wife his sister's daughter or his brother's 
daughter, nor his father's sister or his mother's sister. 

58. Let not the Sons of the Covenant go up the altar-steps, and 
let them not bring up any food into the apse, nor the Priests eat 
there, nor any one eat in the nave^ ; and let nothing be put there 
save the Sacramental vessels. 

59. The Presbyters and Deacons when they give the Sacrament 
must not accept any gift from those that receive the Sacrament. 

R. R Connolly, 



* Prof. Burkitt tnuulatas : ' eitlier let the Priests eat there, or let a man dine in 
the na^e' ; but ' or ... or * in the Syiiac ia not in this case ' either . . . or,' but 
simply continues the negatiTe, the oonstraction being the same as^xiOp25.T 



THE UPTON LETTERS*— A POINT OF VIEW 

27ie Upton Letters are written with an almost 
faultless literary art, and with a personal sincerity that 
never lacks its fitting reserve. 

Their interest arises from the time, the circumstance, the 
occasion that gave them birth, from the books read and criticised, 
the educational problems discussed ; and thus they form a species 
of comment on a certain aspect of modem life, and from a definite 
point o£ view that of one who has spent some twenty-six years 
of his life as boy and master (in a Great Public School). 

There is the criticism of The Past, with its patient and 
devoted erudition. There is the criticism of The 
Future, to the highest quality of which may be given 
the name of scientific prophecy. It is with neither of 
these that the writer is mainly occupied (compare his 
letters on History and on The Autobiography of Herbert 
Spencer) but rather with a criticism of The Present. 
He realises that the Present has this great value 
about it — it lives. It must therefore include within the 
strength of its life much of what was good in the Past. 
On the other hand, because of the weakness, the 
partiality of its life, it may stiU be unable to assimilate 
much of the greater good that a generous future holds 
in open treasury against an acceptable time. He 
realises, too, that there can be no message of peace 
except to men of goodwill, and he has taken generous 
pains to deserve goodwill, even of those whose views 
may widely diverge on either side of his own. He 
refrains from all strenuous theory, and implies an 

^ The VfUm LeUera. A. 0. Benson. Smith Elder A Co. Second Edition. 
Ninth ImproMion. December, 1906. 
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argument of powerful cogency from the simple 
representation of things as they are. He has faithfully 
endeavoured to sketch out for us the life and spirit of a 
Great Public School. If he has added anything to the 
truth of fact, it is the truth of value — ^for it is the art of 
Literature, as of Life itself, to give to every fact its true 
value, and to every value its due reverence. 

Aside from all this, he admits us to the confidence of 
discourse on things of more intimate and private 
interpretation — ^the things that give hope and joy and 
humour and the colours of consolation to the wearier 
hours of life. Of humour, however, there is no trace in 
The Upton Letters^ and of hope and joy, only the 
briefest glimpses, caught ever, as it were, on the wings 
of unresting departure. From Sibthorpe Vicarage, 
Wells, he writes on a New Year's Eve: 

... I long to put into words aomething of the sense of peaoe» 
of beanty and mystery, which visits me from time to time. Every 
one has, I think, something of the heavenly treasure in their 
hearts. . . I want to share that with others, not to keep it to 
myself. I drift, alas, upon an unknown sea ; but sometimes I see, 
across the blue rollers, the cli£b and shores of an unknown land, 
perfectly and impossibly beautiful. Sometimes the current bears 
me away from it ; sometimes it is veiled in cloud-drift and weeping 
rain. But there are days when the sun shines bright upon the 
leaping waves, and the wind fills the sail and bears me thither. It 
is of that beautiful land that I would speak, its pure outlines^ 
its crag-hollows, its rolling downs. Tendimus ad Latiumy we 
steer to the land of hope. 

Again, speaking of Jane Eyre : 

It is not primarily for the character drawing that I value the 
book. What attracts me is the romance, the beauty, the poetry 
of the whole, and a special union of intellectual force, with passion 
at white heat, which breathes through them. . . And then, too, 
Charlotte Bronte seems to me to have had an incomparable gift 
of animating a natural scene with vivid human emotions. The 
frost-bound day, when the still earth holds its breath, when the 
springs are congealed, and the causeway is black with dippery ice, 
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in that hour when Jane Eyre first sees Mr. Rochester ; and again the 
scene in the snmmer garden, just before the thnnderstoim^ when 
Mr. Rochester calls her to look at the great hawk-moth drinking 
from the flower chalice. Snch scenes have a vitality that makes 
them as real to me as scenes upon which my own eyes have 
rested. 

Again, I know no writer who has can^^t the poetiy of the 
hearth like Charlotte BrontS. Tlie evening hours, when the fire 
leaps in the chimney, and the lamp is lit, and the homeless wind 
moans outside, and the contented mind possesses its dreams — I 
know nothing like that in any book. 

Indeed, I do not know any books which give me quite the sense 
of genius that Charlotte BrontS's bring me. I find it difficult 
to define where the genius lies; but the love which she dares 
to depict seems to me to have a different quality to any other love ; 
it is the passionate ardour of a pure soul ; it embraces body, mind, 
and heart alike ; it is a love that pierces through disguises, and is 
the worship of spirit for spirit at the veiy root of being ; such love 
is not lightly conceived or easily given ; it is not bom of chance 
companionship, of fleshly desire, of a craving to share the 
happiness of a buoyant spirit of sunshine and sweetness; it is 
rather nurtured in gloom and sadness, it demands a corresponding 
depth and intensity, it requires to discern in its lover a deep 
passion for the beauty of virtue. It is one of the triimiphs of Jane 
Eyre that the love she feels for Mr. Rochester pierces through 
those very superficial vices which would be most abhorrent to 
the pure nature, if it were not for the certainty that such vice was 
the disguise and not the essence of the soul. And here lies, I 
think, the uplifting hopefulness of Jane Eyre, the power of 
recognising the ardent spirit of love behind gross faults of both the 
animal and the intellectual nature. 

Even here, in the presence of a spirit of such 
undaunted courage, the note of sadness can hardly 
find restraint. And so tliroughout the book. It is Pto 
and no other who has his shrine in that mysterious 
garden of unholy fear of which we are told in one of the 
Letters — ^where we see the quiet figure, with its secret 
wicked smile that somehow slurs for us the sunshine 
and the pleasant flowers, and that stands, perhaps, 
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'^for the end, the bitter end, which lies ahead of all, 
when the lip is silent and the eye is shut, and the heart 
is stilled at last." 

Amidst the healthier pre-occupations of work, 
this irresolute sadness still hold session in the 
writer's heart; now revealing itself as an aching 
consciousness of unrealised fatherhood. ''Is there no 
way," he would seem to say, '' of getting into strong and 
sympathetic touch with these boys of mine, of breaking 
through the barriers of conventional reserve, of sharing 
their better hopes and finer instincts, of winning from 
them the free and affectionate confidences that belong of 
right to fatherhood ? " In the first Letter he writes to 
such a strain to his friend, who is going abroad : 

I find myself eyen wishing that yon had a son, that I might 
have the care of him over here. Ton don't know the heart-hunger 
I sometimes have for young things of my own to watch over ; to try 
to guard their happiness. You would say that I had plenty of 
opportunities in my profession ; it is true in a sense, and I think I 
am perhaps a better schoolmaster for being unmarried. But these 

boys are not one's own ; they drift away ; they come back 

and we are both conscious that the nearness of the tie that once 
existed exists no more. 

Or again later : 

This is the day that of all days in the year, is to me most full of 
pathos. . . Another of those beautiful things which we call the 
summer half is over. . . The whole place has an incredibly wistful 
air as though it missed the young life that circulated about it ; 
as though it spread its beauties out to be used and enjoyed, and 
wondered why none came to claim them. . . We ought not to 
grudge the loneliness here before the thought of those old and 
blessed joys of life that are being renewed elsewhere. . . But I am 
here a lonely man, wondering and doubting and desiring I know 
not what. Some nearness of life, some children of my own. Ton 
are apt to think yourself shelved and isolated ; yet, after all, you 
have the real thing — wife, children, home. But in my case, these 
boys who are dear to me have forgotten me already. Disguise it as 
I will, I am part of the sordid furniture of life that they have 
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80 gladly left beUnd, the crowded corridor, tlie baxe-walled 
Bchoolroom^ the ink-Btained desk. They are glad to think that 
they have not to assemble to-morrow to listen to my prosing, to 
bear the blows of uncle's tongue, as Horace says. They like me 
well enough — ^for a schoolmaster. . . 

The mysteries of life and haman relationship may 
indeed yield us truth for sorrowful meditation: but 
is there no hope that, as we live through the decades 
of the years, we may come to a more joyous under- 
standing of them, if not indeed, at last, to their glorious 
contemplation ? And if we do not, is there no reason for 
it ? In these Letters, at any rate, the Child is set in our 
midst ; and perhaps we may learn irom him some one of 
the simpler secrets that are hidden from the prudent 
and wise. 

Let us go back, for a little, to the child in his earliest 
years and notice him at play. He takes it all so 
seriously. He seems to live in a heaven of reality, 
and only to care for the spirit of things — he knows 
nothing of their gross materiality, of their temporal 
and spatial limitations, as he would tell us if he 
were able. His ideas have his simple words as 
their angel messengers, going hither and thither and 
forbidden of none. For him there is no incongruity 
about it, for incongruity comes of comparison, the 
comparison of heaven and earth it may be, but for him 
there is no earth as yet, only the authentic traces of 
the heaven from which he came. His mother, 
too, instinctively knows the rules of the game, and 
ministers with patient joy to this Ariel spirit of 
playfulness. 

Licreasing maternal duties, and the wearisome cares 
of social convention, at last may oblige the mother to 
resign the more immediate charge of her child to 
a nurse or governess. Writers of genius from Virgil 
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to Robert horns Stevensou, have told rm what debt oi 
gratitude we owe to otir foster-mothers; and all that 
they have written is true. But it must also be said that 
the Teiy strength of their affection for the children of 
their lonely hearts has often led them into occasiouB 
of xmconscious injustice — ^the double injustice that 
always ensues when the child is separated from his 
father, the father from his child. How, indeed, 
shall a strong and tender conception of fatherhood be 
brought to life and reality in the mind of a child who is 
kept apart from his :btther except at the hasty moments 
of formal salutation, and is seldom allowed to eat, 
or sleep, or play in the same room? Now, too, he is 
being taught in the Nursery the things that he must 
not do — the '' accidents *' that are to condition his life 
here below ; the so long and no longer, the so much and 
no more, the so far and no further. And what is the 
sanction for all these prohibitions? The Name of 
the Father in Heaven — of God, Who is Love, and Who 
knows no condition save Love, and the resistless Power 
that Love has made His own. "' Ood wHl he angry if 
you do this^ or go there^ or take that ! " This is the 
beginning of that servile fear which casteth out 
love, also oi those storms of passionate anger which, 
sweeping through the ways of his sotd, carry by 
assault the weakness of his childish will, unprotected 
as yet by the guardian sovereignty of reason. And 
when the child inclines to break these new-made 
laws, it is not the compassionate heart of a Father 
he tenderly dreads to grieve, but the anger of some 
hard master he sxdlenly fears to arouse. Hence, too, 
it may be that so many of us grow up to manhood, some 
even to old age and the hour of death before we win 
back to ourselves the trusting heart of a little child. 
The time has now come for another change in the 
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child's life. He is taken from the Nureery, and sent to 
the School. He leaves the care of his nurse, who stood 
to him in the place of one parent, for that of his 
schoolmaster, who is to stand in the place of both 
He is lad into new and strange ways of life, 
where old habits of thought and feeling and action 
are little encouraged by his boy companions. He is 
taught in parables of rough significance that he must 
keep his feelings and ideas to himself, and with the 
frequent bitterness of a sorrowful heart he bids farewell 
to Uie Fairyland and Motherland he has left at home. 
His old life gradually dies in this uncongenial 
atmosphere, for it is part of the tradition of the 
place to wean his will from what are deemed but the 
toys and preferences of babyhood. This is the first 
offence of the school against the boy — ^the auppressio 
veri. Then comes a second and greater offence — the 
miggestio falsi. . . . 

But, surely, there is always the great power of a 
sympathetic and fatherly influence going to and fro 
between masters and younger boys? One fears not. 
There is a great gulf fixed between the heart of the 
master and that of the individual boy — and that is 
the Public Opinion of the boys themselves. The 
Headmaster's influence is, on the whole, episcopal rather 
than abbatial — his cares are so incessant, so many 
and diverse, that much of his personal sympathy must 
reach the boys by deputy, and even so, rather through 
the older boys, than through the other masters. Of 
course allowance should be made for the influence of 
this or that assistant or house master, but it is always 
difficxdt for him to carry it beyond the prescribed 
conventional point to a real intimacy of taste and 
interest and sympathy in things of better approval. In 
unfailing obedience to tradition, the boy is com^teously 
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amenable, but he guards his heart, or at any rate that 
part of it which is filled with more excellent treasure. 
The master can seldom get at the real boy ; and the 
fault is not mainly his own (pp. 175-6). 

On this point, one can do no better than listen 
to the voice of authority. In the September number 
of the Nineteenth Century^ Bishop Welldon, the 
late Headmaster of Harrow, writes On the Training 
of the English Oentleman in The Public Schools. After 
speaking of the influence of the masters, he goes on 
to say : 

It is probable that in the formation of character, a boy's 
achoolfellowB exercise a stronger influence than any teachers ; for 
they create the public opinion which is, as it were, the atmosphere 
of his life, and public opinion is the greatest force in the world 
of schooL .... One of the greatest difficulties in the education of 
the young is to inculcate an originality which will not be afraid to 
depart from the conventional (schoolboy) standard of right and 
wrong. Originality is not always good, nor is convention 
necessarily bad ; but without originality there can be no progress. 

The highest kind of originality possible to a schoolboy 
is that of moral courage — and that is just the kind which 
gets least chance, and suffers most ridicule, at the instance 
of schoolboy public opinion . The physical courage which 
is held in such high esteem is often a thing of con- 
ventional fashion, based on the sandy foundations of 
moral cowardice and personal vanity. We are most 
cruel to the weak when we are most aEraid of conventional 
opinion. We may gather from the Upton Letters the 
writer's estimate of the boyish character which determines 
the quality of this public opinion. He has been 
writing of Stalky and Go.y and then of the general 
run of school stories : 

As a rule, in such books, the whole conception of boyhood 
seems at fault; a boy is generally represented as a generous, 
heedless, unworldly creature. My experience leads me to think that 
this is very wide of the mark. Boys are the most inveterate Tories. 
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They love monopoly and privilege, they are deeply subservient) 
they have little idea of tolerance or justice or fairplay, they are 
intensely and narrowly ambitious ; they have a certain insight into 
character, but there are some qualities, like vulgarity, which they 
seem incapable of detecting. They have a great liking for jobs and 
small indications of power. They are not as a rule truthful ; they 
havie no compassion for weakness. It is generally supposed that 
they have a strong sense of liberty, but this is not the case; 
they are, indeed, tenacious of their rights, or what they suppose to 
be their rights, but they have no idea of withstanding tyranny, they 
are incapable of democratic combination, and they submit blindly to 
custom and tradition. . . They are not grateful for labour spent 
upon them, and they do not resent neglect. . . Boys are in fact 
profound egoists and individualists. Of course there are exceptions 
to all this ; there are boys of deep affection, scrupulous honesty, 
active interests, keen and far-reaching ambitions ; but I am trying 
to sketch not the exception but the rule. . . 

The qualities I have depicted above are really superficial qualities, 
the conventions that boys adopt from the society about them. The 
nobler qualities of human nature are latent in many boys; but 
they are for the most part superficially ruled by an intensely strong 
mauvaiae honte, which leads them to live in two worlds, and to keep 
the inner life very sharply and securely ruled off from the outer. . . 
In their inner hearts there are germs of many high and beautiful 
things, which tend unless a boy has some wise and tender older 
friend — a mother, a &ther, a sister, even a master — ^to be gradually 
obscured under the insistent demands of the outer life. 

One may add Bishop Welldon's testimony to the value 
of Public Sehool opinion : 

It is not, indeed, free from curious eccentricities or limitations ; 
but upon the whole it is sound, and it is strong. At all events, it 
sustains the ideal to which English gentlemen aspire. (The 
head and front of all this is of course the body corporate) 
of the older and higher boys, (who) are entrusted with a 
disciplinary power over their schoolfellowB. They are few in 
number — ^perhaps a dozen or twenty at most in a school 
of six hundred boys — but they are the intellectual and 
moral ilite of the school. They enjoy certain privileges, and 
in return for them they are held to be largely responsible for 
the good order and the good conduct of the junior boys. They 
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lender % Mrvioe oi oGnspiGaouB value. For wbere tmstfolneiB 
IB the Iaw of achodi life, there rnuBt be wrong incidentB which 
% master doea not know ; and which it is better that he ahonld 
not know ; bat the boya know them, and if they are disposed 
and empowered to pat them down, thiMr authority is man 
potent than hb. . . It is ckar, too, that thie ayatem, through 
the delicate relation in which the leading bc^ stand alike to their 
masteri and to their achoolfellowB, is peculiarly fitted to pvepaie them 
for the hcmourable exercise of the governing functicm in manhood. 

It is surely obvious that there is much here 
open to grave criticism, not, perhaps, from the point of 
view of the governing class itself, but certainly from the 
point of view of those whom they are set to govern, now 
in the school itself, or later in the world of local 
magistracy or political government, of foreign diplomacy 
or colonial administration. These older boys are not 
fitted, to exercise great moral authority over their 
schoolfellows ; not through any fault of their own ; but 
because they have not lived long enough to have 
acquired sufficient knowledge or experience of what 
is better in life. The architecture of human character, 
depends on principles more real and living and 
simple than schoolboy conventionalities of savoir mvre 
and aavoir faire. And yet these older boys are the only 
counsellors whom the younger boy has a general per- 
mission to consult in the matters most deHcate and 
difficult and at the time most crucial in his life. 
Suppose that those most responsible for the building 
of Westminster Cathedral had determined, as the 
best means to the perfection and originality of its 
design, to confine their choice of an architect to one 
from the nmnber of those whose experience of 
their profession had not then exceeded the apprentice- 
ship limit of five years. Surely such a method of 
procedure would have elicited a strong tribute to the 
primitive simplicity of Catholic taste, especially in 
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view of the plentiful existence of other architects of 
wiser age and more approved experience, not to speak 
of the very few unquestionably endowed with genius. 
And yet) rmUatis mntandis, a similar tribute cannot 
be denied to a like simplicity. But the more excellent 
things of human character seem often inaccessible to 
the illumination of conunon sense. 

There is everything to be said in support of the 
general statement, that the older boys in every school 
should be endowed by right with the beginnings of 
an enlightened self -responsibility, and furthermore 
encouraged in its proper exercise. But such an 
enlightened self - responsibility is something quite 
different in quality from the early self-confidence* 
necessarily, and through no fault of its own, 
almost blind and imconscious, which is allowed to 
usurp the masters' right and privilege of responsible 
fatherhood, and to pronounce independent law and 
execute independent justice in a school of four or five 
or six hundred boys. The fact is, of course, that a 
big school is always under-staffed, and consequently 
the masters are over-worked, (and it should be 
remembered that the brain is often over-worked because 
the heart is underfed), they have no time or energy to 
devote to any further duties, their parental privileges 
pass to the older boys, and partly too because it 
is thought to be so good for the older boys to exercise 
them. 

Here, then, is the reason, au fond, for the sadness 
which pervades The Upton Letters. The Schoolmaster 
cannot come to his own — the right and privilege of 
responsible fatherhood ; and until he does, his power 
and work will lack its highest quality. He will remain 
an exile from the real life of the school, and 
the school itself will lack the more abundant life. 
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wliich he could give it. He is now, for the most part 
a conventional being, and this for two reasons: 
(1) The hard conventionality of official work. (2) The 
unreal conventionality of official manners. Well! 
Iiet him cease to be regarded as an official. He 
will then become as a natural man, and will gain 
from his boys, measure for measure, and kind for kind, 
a return for that right affection which is never 
separated from the calm justice of fatherhood. 

The Family is the only entirely himtian Institution 
consecrated by God as the symbol of His own divine 
perfection— The Father, The Mother, and The Child. 
Every other institution is an economy, some special and 
it may be expedient specialisation of this or that aspect 
of family life. And the only justification for it is this — 
that with wise and simple knowledge it will lead us 
back to the Home ; for there alone can we gather sweet 
and easy experience of holy freedom, of piety in its true 
beginnings, and of the joyous and unwearying sacrifice, 
which is the life of unselfish love. 

W. E. C. 
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Manual of Plain Chant, by Bev. Sisbert Burkard. New York : 
J. Fischer & Bro. London : The Vincent Mnsic Co., Ltd. 

OrOANUM CoMITANS ad EtRL&LE SIVB OrDINARIUM MI88AE JUXA 
EdITIONEM VaTIOANDM TRANSPO8UIT ET HARMONICB ORNAVIT. 

Preb. L. Manzetti. New York : J. Fischer ft Bro. London : 

The Vincent Music Co., Ltd. 
A New School of Gregorian Chant, by the Rev. Dom Dominic 

Johner, O.S.B., of Beuron Abbey. Ratisbon, Rome, New York, 

and Cincinatti : Fr. Pustet. 
M188A IN HONORBM S. N0MINI8 Marle, ad chomm dnarum vocum 

▼irilim concinente organo composuit Ign. Mitterer. New 

York : J. Fischer ft Bro. London : The Vincent Music 

Co.. Ltd. 
Church Classics for unaccompanied voices from the musical 

text of M. Hermsdorf. Edited by A. Edmonds Tozer. New 

York : J. Fischer ft Bro. London : The Vincent Music 

Co., Ltd. 
The Proper of the Mass for Sundays and Holidays, set to 

simple music by A. Edmonds Tozer. New York : J. Fischer 

A Co. 
Catholio Church Hymnal. New York : J. Fischer ft Bro. London : 

The Vincent Music Co., Ltd. 



"^f^HE famous Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X. concerning 
VU Sacred Music has been followed by a large 
number of publications theoretical and practical, edited 
with a view to the better carrying out of the instructions 
contained therein. We have here under review 
accompaniments to Plain Chant compositions, practical 
teaching about the rendering of the ancient melodies, 
new editions of old polyphonic works, and also (though 
these do not exactly come into the same category) 
Catholic hymns in the vernacular set to modern music. 
Let us take the Plain Chant first. We are glad the 
w 
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difficulty and perplexity surrounding the great question 
of free rhythm has not hindered the production of 
manuals dealing with the interpretation of the sacred 
chants. We have lost the tradition, and it is inevitable 
that there should be plenty of discussion in trying to 
recover it, or, if that is impossible, in trying to build 
up a tradition that is of real value and that carries 
conviction to musicians. For Plain Chant is music — 
perfect in its construction, marvellous in its power of 
expression, and unique in its character — deserving 
of study, it is true — as the germ of future development 
— ^yet interesting by no means merely in this light, but 
as claiming the attention and respect due to any proved 
and matured artistic creation: the counterpoint of 
Palestrina or the melody of Mozart. Yet, to whatever 
extent in the future we may have to modify, as 
we gain fresh knowledge, our present methods of 
rendering, the matter before us is a practical one, and 
we have to do our best with such knowledge and light 
as we at present possess. Also it must be understood 
that though the underlying theory of free rhythm 
may take pages of print to explain, and many months to 
understand, the actual effect may quite possibly be 
grasped in half an hour. 

The Manv^ of Plain Chant by the Rev. 
Sisbert Burkard is a handy and comprehensive 
little volume, which can be warmly recommended 
to the notice of those who are interested in the 
chant. It is divided into five parts under the 
following headings : External conditions for a good 
delivery, the visible form of Plain Chant, the audible 
form of Plain Chant, the Idea of Plain Chant in its 
influence upon delivery — some special kinds of Plain 
Chant melodies. There is a short appendix on the 
accompaniment of Gregorian Chant. ,,,,3,,, Google 
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The author begins with some remarks which though 
obvious enough are still worth stating clearly. He 
points out the danger attending the performance of 
free-rhythm music, the ^^ danger that the singers give 
a different interpretation to a melody/* and continues 
''the singers must be convinced that in a choir a 
leading principle is of paramount importance." He 
then asks '' What would become of the most beautiful 
chant if every one were to interpret and sing it 
according to his own taste?" What has become of 
it through this want of unity in performance is a 
question that may find some answer in the contempt for 
Plain Chant, or at least the scepticism as to its real 
value as music, which we have to encounter only too 
often. 

The author rightly attaches great importance to 
the question of breathing, but his remark that the 
abdomen may be enlarged- and expanded seems 
dangerous. Of what use is this inflation of the 
abdomen ? Let us get rid of the word ahdominal and 
substitute diaphragmatic in our description of the 
correct breathing process, and a great deal of otir trouble 
and confusion in this very vital matter may be over. 

The question of rhythm is treated in a practical way 
and little mention is made of those terrible words arsis 
and thesis. 

In the chapter on ''the influence of the idea upon 
delivery," some very timely comments are made. " The 
idea must be expressed in delivery. To this end, singing 
must, first of aU, become a prayer. Natural feelings are 
not excluded from devotional singing, but they must be 
elevated and spiritualized. Thus it would be quite 
contrary to the idea of the chant to sing a Requiem like a 
dirge in slow tempo and with a great display of grief. The 
singer, being a representative of the church, regards 
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death not as an evil, but as a retam of the exile to his 
heavenly fatherland. It behoves him, therefore, to rejoice 
rather dian to weep. But since, for the greater part of 
men, the road to the mansions of eternal bliss leads 
through the purifying flames of purgatory, he trustingly 
raises his voice to obt^n by his prayers a speedy 
deliverance of his suffering brethren. The fimdamental 
idea of the Requiem is hopeful supplication." 

With regard to the Psalms the author remarks that 
their rendering '' should be marked by unity, force and 
elegance. They are, notwithstanding their structural 
simplicity, capable of really wonderful effect. But it is 
only by long and tedious practice that a choir arrives at 
a correct and uniform delivery." 

It must never be forgotten that dutifully as Plain 
Chant waits on the words of the Liturgy, and simple 
and reserved as it is in recitation, there are times 
when the melody has musical rights of its own which 
are as imperious as those found in quite modem com- 
positions. This is often the case with hymns ; and our 
author writes as follows on the subject : " In some Plain 
Chant grammars the rule has been laid down that 
in hymns the metrical rhythm should be observed. 
There are, however, several^ reasons against such a 
procedure. The melodies would lose much of their 
natural beauty, especially in syllabic chants, where 
the metre accents would destroy free rhythm by their 
regular recurrence. In neumatic and mixed hymns 
it is, however, quite impossible to save the metre, 
because very often the melodic movement is in evident 
opposition to the laws governing the distribution of 
metrical accents, the composers having given two or 
more notes to unaccented text syllables in cases 
where the accented syllable has only one." 

The Appendix on Accompaniment is short^but full of 
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instruction. Organ accompaniment to Plain Chant may 
be looked on as an anachronism. Still, it seems almost 
a necessity in these days, and, skilfully managed, may 
give an effective background to the chant without 
destroying its atmosphere. As accompaniment has a 
great influence on the rhythm, and is also a com- 
paratively modern accomplishment, it is a subject 
still under discussion. But some valuable general 
principles seem to come out clearly from its con- 
sideration. Rule I. in this work runs as follows : 
"Every Gregorian chant melody calls for a strictly 
diatonic treatment ; chromatic plainsong is a monster." 
Perhaps it would be simpler (if not an exact paraphrase) 
to say, admit in the accompaniment no note that is 
absent from the scale of the melody accompanied. This 
principle seems to be admitted very generally now, 
judging by recently published Plain Chant accompani- 
ments, and one may hope that chromaticised Plain 
Chant will soon be a thing of the past. Apart from the 
inevitable conflict that there must be between two utterly 
different tonalities, the charm and peacefulness of 
modal harmony, and its special fitness for religious 
worship is quite overlooked. Sir Hubert Parry in 
his Art of Music remarks on *' the quaint and 
attractive peculiarities inevitable to harmonisation in 
the old ecclesiastical modes." 

In the Rev. L. Manzetti^s accompaniments to the 
Vatican Kyriale there is little to quarrel with in respect 
of tonality, and his work will doubtless be found useful 
and suggestive. Yet to speak plainly (infinitely as such 
writing is to be preferred to the former wild chromaticism) 
this and most of the very recently published Plain 
Chant accompaniments leave much to be desired on the 
score of sweetness and smoothness. Many instances 
could be given from modern works of this roughness in 
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harmonic texture, which is siirely no necessary result of 
a respect for the old tonality. 

The examples of accompaniment given in the Rev. 
Dom Johner's New School of Gregorian Chanty 
though certainly rather free, are among the most 
interesting attempts of the sort that have lately 
appeared. The author really seems to have some 
conviction that the chants he is dealing with are bright 
and beautiful. This manual, translated into quite 
readable English, is on the whole one of the best Plaia 
Chant text-books that we have yet come across. 

From Messrs. J. Fischer we also have a modem Mass by 
Ignas Mitterer (S. Nominis Uarice) for mens' voices, 
which has the merit of being ecclesiastical in tone, 
and yet not utterly dry, like some of the other modem 
Oerman contributions to church music. But is it not 
rather difficult to keep the rubrics when settings to 
the AgniLS of such length are used ? 

Twelve Motets under the title Church Classics 
edited by A. Edmonds Tozer, are a collection of beautiful 
old pieces for mixed voices, which well deserve careful 
studying and sympathetic rendering. 

But can the same editor's simple settings of the 
Proper of the Mass really be necessary? If the true 
Plain Chant versions are too difficult, surely a psalm 
tone would meet the case. It is sad to contemplate 
as a possibility that such settings as these should be 
suffered to displace the church's own music, which 
ought ever to be lovingly associated with the inspired 
words that have given it life and form. 

The Catholic Church Hymnal^ edited by the same 
hand, is a compilation which comes as an attempt to 
raise the standard of Catholic English hynms. And if 
such hymns are necessary, surely the attempt comes 
none too soon. To say that the book is an improvement 
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on former collections of this nature would be mild 
praise indeed ; and from the fact that a large number of 
good translations of the Breviary hymns are included 
we might say that it is a very great improvement. But 
an examination of the music only serves to strengthen 
our conviction that hymn-tune writing is as much a lost 
art as — say — the arts of singing or illumination. Yet 
while such loss is somewhat melancholy to reflect upon 
in the case of these two latter arts, in the case of 
hymn-tunes the sad reflection is not so much that men 
have forgotten how to write, as that they will go on 
ignoring the masterpieces that exist in such rich 
abundance. Now in order to guard against the 
objection that the matter is being treated from a 
narrowly musical point of view, that the simple and 
untrained are being overlooked, and that our standard 
is that which will satisfy only a few sensitive cranks, 
we will give a definition of the sort of music that we 
might reasonably think should form the staple of any 
really worthy hymn-book. We give it in the words of 
Mr. Robert Bridges. He writes in his Practical 
Discourse on some pi*inciples of hymn^singing (reprinted 
from the Journal of Theological Studies, October, 1899. 
Blackwell, Oxford) : 

" We require music which will reach the emotions of 
uneducated people, and in which they will delight to 
join, and in which it shall be easy to join ; and it 
must be dignified and not secular. If we condemn and 
reject the music which the professional church- 
musicians have supplied with some popular success to 
meet the need, what is there to take its place ? Of what 
music is our hymn-book to be constructed, which shall 
be at once dignified, sacred, and popular ? 

" The answer is very simple : it is this. Dignified 
Melody. Good melody is never out of fashion ; and as 
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it is by all confession the seal of high musical genius, 
so it is that form of music which is univ^Bally 
intelligible and in the best sense popular; and we 
have a rich legacy of it. What we want is that our 
hymn-books should contain a collection of the best 
ecclesiastical and sacred hymn melodies, and nothing 
hut iheae^ instead of having a modicum of these, for the 
most part mauled and ill set, among a crowd of 
contributions of an altogether inferior kind ; the whole 
collection being often such that if an ill-natured critic 
were to assert that the compilers had degraded and 
limited the old music in order to set off their own, 
it would be difficult to meet him with a logical 
refutation/' 

Mr. Bridges gave an example of the sort of book that 
might be made on his principles by his publication of 
The Yattendon Hymnal (Clarendon Press, Oxford). And, 
since his article was written, two notable attempts to 
proceed on the same lines have been made by Anglican 
editors. But these two books, Songs of Siony edited by 
the Rev. G. R. Woodward (Schott & Co.), and The 
English Hymnal (Clarendon Press) have been objected to 
by members of the same communion as the Editors, on 
account of the words used. In the case of The English 
Hymnal the invocations of Saints have been strongly 
resented. We doubt, therefore, if either book will attain 
any extensive use. And if the words are forbidden, 
many of the magnificent melodies to which they have 
been wedded wiU all the more probably be allowed to 
rest a while longer in their present undeserved neglect. 

Catholics are free from the particular difficulties that 
are hindering the use of The English Hymnal, and there 
seems now to be a really fine opportunity for them to 
produce a Hymnal which shall appeal to the poet as 
well as the practical man, to the trained musician as 
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well as the man who only wants to " sing out/' which 
shall make free use of the many works of genius at its 
service, and hand down a truly worthy tradition that no 
further generation need jrepent of or own with shame — a 
tradition proved and made sure by the severest and 
justest of critics — Time. Time is not satisfied that a 
work should be free merely from vulgarity. It has a 
way also of killing what is dull and uninspired. We 
cannot listen to the authentic forms of Plain Chant 
melodies, the tunes of Bourgeois, or the chorales of 
Bach, and feel content that, in the House of God, music 
so vastly inferior should usurp their place. We will 
end these remarks with another quotation from Mr. 
Bridges. It is taken from the Preface to his Yattendon 
Hymnal. ''The excellence of a nation in music can 
have no other basis than the education and practice of 
the people; and the quality of the music which is 
most universally sung must largely determine the 
public taste for good or iU." 

WiLFMD 6. A. Shebbeare. 
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MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED GREGORIANS: 
JAMES VINCENT HARTING 



H WELL-KNOWN figure in the Catholic world in the 
early fifties and for thirty years later, was that of 
the late James Vincent Harting, a skilful lawyer and an 
accomplished canonist. At the time of the Restoration 
of the Hierarchy he was the trusted adviser and friend 
of Cardinal Wiseman^ and it was admitted that it was to 
his wise advice and loyal service that much of the 
success achieved in the cause of Catholicity at that time 
was due. It was well known that Mr. Harting had 
a large share in the confidential correspondence carried 
on at that period between the Cardinal and various 
foreign states, and many of the letters, though signed 
by his Eminence, were drafted by Mr. Harting, and 
were pronounced models of diplomatic correspondence. 
As these letters could not be dictated to any clerk, they 
were transcribed by his wife in the clearest of hand- 
writing. 

Mr. Harting was born in St. James's Square, Liondon, 
on May 17, 1812. He was the eldest son of Mr. James 
Harting, his mother being a member of the Oxfordshire 
branch of the White family, from which Gilbert White 
the naturalist was also descended. He conmienced 
his school life at Baylis House (then just beginning 
its career) and proceeded to Downside on Oct. 16, 1825, 
after which he was, for two years, a student at the 
London University, on the presentation of old Mr. 
Howard, of Corby Castle, one of the original 
"Foimders'" as diey were then called, of that 
institution. ^ , 
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Connected with the University at that time was a 
somewhat notable " Philological Society " of which 
Mr. Harting was a member and an occasional 
contributor to its ** Acts " ; amongst other subjects of 
research he discussed a question which still remains an 
obscure one, viz., the origin of the Hyskos, or Shepherd 
Kings of Egypt. At this time too he became acquainted 
with the Revd. Joseph Hunter, the historian of 
Hallamshire and South Yorkshire, with whom for many 
years he carried on a literary correspondence. Mr. 
Hunter had been an early friend of his father, to 
whom, in the preface of his History of Eallamshirey 
published in 1819, he acknowledged his indebtedness 
for assistance afforded. Amongst other works to which 
Mr. Harting contributed information, or in some 
measure helped the authors with his advice, were 
Records of the English Province by the Rev. Henry 
Foley, S.J., and Canon Estcourt's Qvsstion of Anglican 
Orders disctissed — published in 1873, in the Preface to 
which the author expresses his grateful acknowledg- 
ments to all those who helped him with the work, 
including "J. V. Harting, F.S.A., for kindly revising 
several parts treating of legal questions." Mr. Harting 
also furnished much information to Sir Cuthbert 
Sharp's History, of Hartlepool and to the Rev. H. D. 
Gordon's History of Harting in the County of Sussex^ 
published in 1877. 

After leaving the University, Mr. Harting spent some 
time in the office of his father, a solicitor in good 
practice in "Waterloo Place, who was at that time agent 
to the Duke of Norfolk ; and after serving his articles in 
the offices of Messrs. Baxendale, Tatham, Upton, and 
Johnson, he was admitted to practice as a solicitor 
in 1836, in the house No. 24 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
which he continued to occupy until his death inj.883, 
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In the year 1850 Mr. Harting went on a commission 
to Rome to collect evidence in the defence of Dr. 
Newman in the famous Achilli trial. On this business 
he was three months in Italy, and in a letter, still 
preserved, written by Dr. Newman, he wishes him 
" God speed " and success in his mission. Besides his 
share in the Achilli case, allusion should be made to the 
active part he took in the deliberations of the Mortmain 
Committee, the amendment of the Elcclesiastical Titles 
Bill, and to his instrumentality in shaping the C^atholic 
Charities Act in the form in which it was passed. 
In addition there was the defence of Cardinal Wiseman 
in the litigation which arose out of, or was traceable 
to the famous " Papal Aggression " case, the " Norwood 
Convent Case," the " Clapham Bell" case, in aU of 
which he acted as legal adviser to the Diocese of 
Westminster. His appearance before the public was 
even more conspicuous in the Parliamentary enquiry 
which took place on Mr. Newdegate's motion for an 
inspection of Convents. As legal adviser to most of 
these, with an intimate knowledge of their foimdations 
and methods of administration, he was called upon 
by the committee to give evidence at great length. 
These are only a few of the many important cases in 
which, as a Catholic Solicitor, he was professionally 
concerned. 

In these, and other important matters involving 
great responsibility and anxiety, he was fortunate in 
having the co-operation of such able advocates as 
Mr. Hope Scott at the Parliamentary Bar, Mr. Edward 
Badeley, a well known " Black letter lawyer," and 
Mr. Henry Bagshawe, Q.C. (afterwards a county court 
Judge), each of whom in his own special line was 
consulted as occasion required. Mr. Harting's 
shrewdness in detecting talent in rising barristers 
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was remarkable. To mention only three of the counsel 
to whom he was in the habit of sending "briefs/' 
or " cases for opinion," one of them (Mr. Page Wood) 
became a Vice Chancellor, another (Mr. Jessel) Master 
of the Rolls, and the third (Mr. Roundell Palmer) Lord 
Chancellor, elevated to the peerage as the Earl of 
Selbome. 

At a later period of his life Mr. Harting became 
interested in the early history of the Carmelites, 
especially in what concerned the settlement of the 
Order in England. In the course of conversatioD he 
often referred to this matter iu terms which suggested 
the possible publication of his researches on the 
subject. He was well acquainted with the Rev. Father 
Hermann of that Order, and was very active in 
arranging for the settlement of his community in 
Kensington. Father Hermann paid many visits to Mr. 
Harting at Kingsbury where his skill as a pianist and 
as a chess-player— his favourite recreations — gave great 
enjoyment to members of the family. 

Many weU known Catholic personages gathered 
under that hospitable roof at Kingsbury. The 
appearance is remembered of Archbishop Erringtoo, tall 
and rugged, who arrived on a short visit with his 
toilette carelessly tied up in a spotted handkerchief, 
another of a still more remarkable pattern being spread 
across his knees at the table. This so amused the 
children of the family that they giggled audibly, and 
were consequently turned from the room, only to be 
re-admitted immediately at the instance of the kind 
visitor who interceded for them. Cardinal Wiseman 
was a frequent guest, bringing with him sometimes 
a nephew, and always his secretary. Canon Searle.. His 
Eminence entered most affably into all that was going 
on, and always enjoyed the sweets prepared by an 
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excellent oook, which were invariably proyided when it 
was known that his Eminence was expected. How 
many well known bishops and priests said Mass in the 
little chapel attached to the house it is difficult now 
to remember; but the following names recalled at 
haphazard, and not in chronological order, occur to 
the mind of the writer: — Bishop Comthwaite, Dr. 
Manning (not then Archbishop), Dr. Brown, Bishop 
of Newport, who had been one of Mr. Harting's masters 
at Downside, Dr. Folding (just made Archbishop 
and then [1862] on his way to Sydney), Canon O^Niell, 
Dr. John Gillow, Vice-President of Ushaw College, 
with whom Mr. Harting paid a visit to Rome on behalf 
of Ushaw to aid in the settlement of a disagree- 
ment with some of the Bishops concerning the 
administration of certain charities in the Northern 
District. 

Besides those already mentioned, we call to mind 
the visit of Father Coffin, the Redemptorist, the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Grant, the saintly Bishop of Southwark, 
who used to say smilingly to the children (alluding 
to his habit of speaking with closed eyes), "My eyes 
seem to be shut, but I see you quite well all the same " ; 
Mgr. Vincent Eyre, full of jokes and good stories, 
and Mgr, Weld — always a distinguished personality — a 
kind and faithful friend of very many years. 

Mr. Harting did much to assist the Passionists on 
their coming to settle in England, and it was he who 
designed for them the badge of their Order which is 
worn on the left breast, the original being considered 
inartistic and unsatisfactory. On their arrival in 
England a house was found for them at Hampstead, 
and here the celebrated Father Dominic (who received 
Dr. Newman into the Church, and who it is reported is 
shortly to be beatified) was in constant intercourse with 
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Mr. Halting, a letter apprising Mr. Harting of his 
sudden death at the railway station being still 
preserved, together with a letter from the holy priest 
himself. Of the subsequent settlement of this Order at 
Woodhouse near Hendon, and afterwards at The Hyde, 
many amusing tales might be told. Everything was at 
first very much in the rough in the new monastery, 
and on one occasion when at Christmas time a sucking- 
pig was presented to the inmates to help out their 
Christmas dinner, Brother Casimir, who was cook at the 
time, with more zeal than culinary skill, and having no 
saucepan large enough for the purpose, placed the pig 
in the wash-house copper and left it to boil so long and 
so well, that, when dinner-time arrived, nothing was to 
be found but the bones and some very greasy soup ! 

Father Ignatius Spencer was domiciled there, and 
came to Kingsbury twice a week to teach the children 
of the family their catechism, but if the truth must be 
told they much preferred the ministrations of Father 
Aloysius Bamber — given at odd times in the absence of 
austere Father Ignatius — for the former always allowed 
them, after a short and more or less amusing discourse, 
to play at wheeling him in a wheelbarrow, turning him 
out amongst the gooseberry bushes when opportunity 
served, a game which he seemed to enjoy as much as 
the children. The house which the Passionist fathers 
had taken was very lonely, standing in a field remote 
from any other habitation, and it was a great relaxation 
for the young church students to pay frequent visits to 
Mr. Harting's house at Kingsbury. At that time an 
Act of Parliament had been passed prohibiting 
ecclesiastics from wearing religious habits in the 
streets, or outside their monasteries, and lay clothing 
happened to be then somewhat scarce in the community. 
Thus it came to pass that if one of the fathers were 
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asked to lunch or dine, he would sometimes be unable 
to attend owing to another member of the conmmnity 
having gone out in the only available suit of clothes, or 
pair of boots which replaced the ordinary sandals. 
Father Spencer being in Scotland (on a visit to Monteith 
of Carstairs) when the Act came into force, returned 
vi& London to Hendon late one night in such a strange 
and motley suit, that at first he was not recognised, and 
was actually refused admittance to his own monastery. 

About this time Father Paul Pakenham, a 
member of the Longford family, was at Woodhouse, 
a saintly yoimg man, but suffering from consumption. 
He died an early death lamented and revered 
by aU. 

On the death of Cardinal Wiseman, and the 
appointment of Dr. Manning to the vacant See of 
Westminster, the affairs of the diocese were at first 
placed in the hands of Dr. Manning's private solicitor, 
but were soon afterwards entrusted to Mr. Harting, who 
had so long acted as solicitor to the diocese (formerly 
known as the London District) under a formal deed of 
appointment executed by Cardinal Wiseman and dated 
January 1st, 1850. In this capacity he continued to 
act until his death in 1883, when his son and partner, 
Robert Harting, took his father's place, and on the 
demise of Cardinal Manning was re-appointed by his 
successor. Cardinal Vaughan. 

It was owing to Mr. Harting 's energy and 
resourcefulness, and not a little to his bounty, that 
the church of St. Fi-ancis was built at Midhurst in 
1869, and it should be mentioned that it was he 
who was employed by the Fathers of Charity to buy 
back the first church which returned to the Roman 
authority since the Reformation, that of St. Etheldreda's, 
Ely Place. Father Lockhart and Father Bone of that 
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mission are particularly remembered as his intimate 
and valued friends. 

During the long illness which preceded Mr. Harting's 
death he was almost daily visited by Cardinal Manning, 
and when his last end approached, His Eminence 
hastened to his bedside in order to read for him the 
prayers for the dying, and to administer to him the 
Papal Benediction. Gathering the family round him, 
he told them how for five-and-twenty years, at the least, 
he had known Mr. Harting, and during all that time 
he had never known him to do an action which was 
not strictly upright and honourable, and that he had 
always looked upon him as a model of what a Catholic 
and a gentleman should be. This was indeed felt to 
be high praise from one usually so cold and reserved 
as Dr. Manniog was always considered to be, but 
those who knew the Cardinal well knew also that 
beneath an austere countenance he had a warm and 
tender heart. On receiving the intelligence of Mr. 
Harting's death, Cardinal Manning at once wrote a 
letter to his eldest son full of sympathy and consolation 
*'I have known him long and well," he said, *'for 
five-and-twenty years at least, and I have lost a true 
friend and a wise and just counsellor." 

The letters of condolence which were received at 
that time from the Bishops and clergy — including 
Abbot Gasquet, then Prior of Downside, as the head of 
his old College — as well as from many distinguished 
laymen, testified to the esteem in which Mr. Harting 
was held throughout the Catholic world. The 
venerable Bishop ^ Birmingham, Dr. UUathome, wrote 
''He is a great l9^s to us all. His judgment was 
always relied upon in every legal difficulty that arose^ 
and in every question of legislation that involved 
Catholic interests. Generation after gencratipn of 
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Bishops trusted his advice. We shall not find another 
like him. As an old and much esteemed friend from 
school days I feel his loss very severely; nor am I 
insensible to his loss as a legal adviser, and as an 
adviser also in other affairs requiring prudence and a 
knowledge of the world.'' 

Writing the following day (August 31st, 1883) to 
his Vicar General, the Very Rev. Canon Estcourt— 
who communicated the message — Dr. Ullathome 
observed : — *' Harting's death is a great public as well 
as private loss, especially to us. No man amongst the 
laity has rendered more important services to the 
Cihurch in this country." 

The Bishop of Salford, afterwards Cardinal Vaughan, 
wrote on September 1st, 1883 : — '' I am indeed much 
grieved to hear of the death of your good &ther. I 
entertained a most sincere respect and regard for him, 
and with his family I sympathise most deeply." 

In an obituary notice in The Tablet published at the 
time of Mr. Harting's death, the writer remarked : — 
''He was often called to give important evidence 
before Committees of Parliament, notably before Mr. 
Mr. Newdegate's Convent Committee, and that on the 
' Ecclesiastical Titles Bill ' ; he not only had earned the 
respect of his co-religionists in every rank of life, but 
had won great esteem from the members of his 
profession, who knew him to be a man of the highest 
integrity, a sound lawyer and a good canonist. He 
had been for some time in failing health, and died on 
August 30th, 1883, after having devoutly received all 
the last Sacraments." R.I.P. 
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RETROSPECT 



/f^piNiONS, if they were sought, as to the exact form 
Vlr suitable for a ' Retrospective Article ' in the pages 
of a Review such as this, would probably be as 
numerous and varied as the individuals questioned, but 
at the same time these differences might, without modi 
trouble, be reduced to two distinct classes, on the 
respective merits of which, however, it is impossible to 
decide. 

Some persons would contend that a Retrospect ^ould 
be something of a speculative treatise, or critical 
analysis on past events not altogether lacking a didactic 
tone, while others would favour a mere chronolc^cal 
summing up of a specified period with no attempt 
at comm^Qt, praise, criticism or suggestion for the 
future. No doubt a middle view between these 
divergent opinions is the correct one, but feeling that to 
enunciate its precise qualities would be beyond him, 
the present writer leans to the simple task of mere 
chronology, though he does not feel obliged to withhold 
comment on every fact recorded. 

Looking back to September, 1905, the first item of 
importance is naturally the opening of the New Choir of 
the Church, the celebration of whidi covered three 
days at the end of that month. Those who were 
privileged to be at Downside then, will need no 
description of that memorable time, but a full account 
of all that went on was published in these pages 
in December of that year, and there is no 
necessity for repetition here. Adhering still to t 
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the subject of the Church we might also mentioa the 
fine tomb erected in the south aisle, a few months later, 
to the memory of Mr. Stuckey Lean, of Bath, whose 
widow is a generous benefactor to the church itself. 

Later on in March of this year the bodies of the 
three Bishops Walmesley, Sharrock and Talbot were 
removed from Bristol to the vault under the Choir, 
the translation of their remains being most kindly 
permitted by the present Bishop of Clifton. At Easter 
time the new handsome carpet for the choir, to match 
that of the sanctuary was laid down for the first time, 
both of them being gifts of a generous Antwerp 
lady, procured for the church by Father Conrad. 

Turning to the school and the studies, we may 
note first of all the scholarship in History gained at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, by A. H. Ardeshir in 
December; and in the same month three boys were 
entered for the * School Certificate ' and the ' Army 
Qualifying ' Examinations. All three were successful, 
and the two exempting Certificates, obtained by HounseU 
and de Stacpoole, were out of ten awarded among all 
the candidates entered. 

Passing on to the Lent term must be mentioned 
the presentation at Easter made to J. P. Molohan, Esq., 
now Professor of Latin at Queen's College, Cork, as 
a small recognition of his great services here during the 
nineteen years he worked on the teaching staff. 
Professor Molohan is knovni to many generations of 
Gregorians, and it would be out of place here to linger 
over the easy task of enumerating his merits, but the fact 
that some attempt was made to show appreciation for 
them vrill be gratifying to those who may possibly 
be unaware of it. 

At Midsummer, in the Higher Certificate Examination 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Board, eight boys were 
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sent in, of whom six gained the certificate, and the 
other two (who gained it last year) obtained * Distinction.' 
In all, four distinctions were awarded to Downside 
candidates. In the Lower Certificate Examination 
seventeen certificates and thirty-seven ' first classes ' (in 
various subjects) were obtained. In addition to these 
successes, one boy was sent in for the * School 
Certificate' which he obtained, together with ex- 
emption from the* Army Qualifying' Examination. 
Lastly, A. B. Bolton was sent up for the Army 
(competitive) Entrance Examination for Sandhurst, 
and gained 585 more marks than the first candidate 
on the list, but as he unfortunately made some mistake 
in filling up his entrance form, the Commissioners were 
imable to class him. However, in recognition of his 
success, and in spite of his mistake, the Military 
Authorities offered him a cadetship. 

Passing from the studies to the games, the Football 
matches of the First XI. were on the whole not very 
successful, and on several occasions even our best 
players fell much below their usual form. The 
Hockey on the other hand was distinctly good. 
The boys never failed last winter to do credit to 
themselves, but this autumn they have surpassed all 
previous records, and the team could take its place 
among some of the best clubs in this part of the 
country. Twice has Downside received flattering 
mention in the papers, and the writer on " Hockey 
in the West of England" in the columns of The 
Standardj after picking out three of our team for 
special praise, expressed his opinion that one of them 
(the captain, A. J. Daly), would soon make a name for 
himself in the Hockey World. 

The Cricket Season, as far as the First Eleven was 
concerned, cannot be described as having beenal^ 
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tuccen. The team eeexaei wanting m reliance and 
backbone, and easily fell to pieces against even moderate 
Elevens. No doubt many Veterans' had left, and 
inexperience was a chief factor in failure, but it is to be 
hoped that the promise given by the younger boys 
this year will be realised in a more successful season 
next summer. 

Qoli, when permitted, has been played with uniform 
keenness, but the game is patronised more by masters 
than boys. The greens have been wired in to ward off 
the cattle, and care has been taken over the 
necessary rolling and cutting of the grass. 

Paperchasing and cross-country running have been 
revived, and both seemed to have been popular. The 
Athletic Sports, now so important since the introduction 
of the annual contest with Bruton School, were entered 
into with great enthusiasm, which had its reward in 
Downside's substantial victory in March by six 
events to three. 

Shooting, swimming, life-saving, bat and ball, boxing 
— all deserve special mention, but space will not admit 
of detailed reference. Even cave-exploring and natural 
history have had their votaries. 

Debating has been carried on with satisfactory 
vigour, and besides the Abingdon Society for the 
senior boys, two junior societies have been established, 
and, we are told, they have both had most successful 
sessions. 

Theatricals have not been neglected, and farces were 
given at Christmas and at Shrovetide. Both these were 
well received and Fr. Roger deserves great credit for 
having discovered and exhibited, real histrionic 
talent in several of the boys. Concerts were given 
at Christmas and at Midsummer. In the former Mr. 
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Shebbeare produced a programme of Somerset Folk- 
Songs which was very much appreciated. The 
Choir-boys acquitted themselves with credit on 
each occasion, and their singing in church, while 
gradually conforming to the spirit of the Papal 
instruction, has lost nothing of its beauty or effect 
by its greater simplicity. 

We must not conclude this short review of the 
year without a reference to the weather, on which 
health and happiness so much depends. 

The autumn of last year was wet and mild and the 
winter * green.' What frost there was, came too early, 
or too late, to allow of any skating at all. Following on 
the cold east winds of March came a very warm 
Holy Week in April, and on Maimdy Thursday the 
thermometer reached the extraordinary height of 72° 
in the shade. In May we were visited by one of the most 
terrific thimderstorms in the annals of Downside. Besides 
the appalling nature of the lightning, and the incessant 
cannonade of thunder, which made us fancy every 
moment that the buildings were crumbling to ruin, 
three inches of rain were registered in four or five 
hours, the resulting floods doing great damage to the 
country around. In June, not to be outdone by San 
Francisco, a slight wave of earthquake shook the 
neighbourhood, but despite diligent search, no damage 
whatever was discovered. The Summer as a whole 
was wonderfully fine, and so far the Autumn has been 
mild and extremely wet, October being responsible 
for nearly eight inches of rain. 

Lastly we come to the most important of all events, 
the election of a successor to Abbot Ford whose 
enforced resignation on account of his persistent ill 
health, was announced in August. It is superfluous 
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to record Dom Cuthbert Butler's election to the Abbacy, 
as few, if any, people are ignorant of so important an 
event ; but in offering him on behalf of our readers 
every expression of our good wishes and congratulation 
we may fittingly bring this review to an end. 

G. B. Hicks. 
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In the BeviTB AUey. By May QoinlaiL Illtuatrated by the Author. 

Westminster : Art & Book Company. 3/6 net, 
'-- The material for these studies has been gathered during visits 
to the Stepney Ladies* Settlement, and is chiefly concerned with 
the Irish costers and factory hands living in the crowded courts 
and tenement houses bordering on the Mile End Road. But 
the writer is no dilettante making picturesque 'copy' out of 
a few casual excursions to the East End. Every line breathes 
a sympathy and understanding which can only be the result 
of a patient and loving intimacy with the lives so brightly and 
wittily described. 

Miss Quinlan's interesting collection of tales and sketches from 
life, as it is lived in the slums of Whitechapel is surely misnamed. 
Though, uncivilized, often dnmken as the dwellers in the 
Alley are shown to be, in many cases they evince a warm-hearted 
humanity, a great power of patient endurance and a touching 
&ith and trust in Qod, qualities the reverse of devilish. No, 
the devil is certainly not the owner of this Alley, though evidently 
a frequent visitor. These poor, bewildered souls, whose sins 
come before to judgment are indeed, many of them 'not far 
from the kingdom of heaven,' and this book with its pathetic 
stories and quaint, humorous drawings, inspires in the reader 
a great desire to make personal acquaintance with the Alley, 
to listen to Mrs. Quill's views on the intelligence of the English 
nation, pay an afternoon call on the mysteriously musical 
Mr. Buggins, or take a trip westwards with Annie of the 
Curling Pin. 

Incidentally one of the most difficult problems of the day is 
referred to and its gravity realised, as indeed it must be by all 
who know the rapid development and complication of the 
Jewish question in the East End, during the last ten years. 
** Between Jew and Christian in the East End there lies a yawning 
chasm. It divides the oppressors from the oppressed — the sweaters 
from the sweated. But now the yoke of bondage grows heavier 
and the toilers wax sullen. Discontent eats into their hf^rts, 
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BB rost corrodes iron : the fire of revolt is preparing. Li tiist 
day Capital will wage war against Labour, and Jew against 
Christian. And when the sun rises there will be civil war 
in Stepney." 

The story called 'A Study in Grey' is poignantly peinfnl 
to read, but only too true to life as it is to-day to many 
hundreds of poor and lonely women at the mercy of unscmpalDsa 
employers. Aft«r this, such a tale as ' In the Shadow sf Death ' 
strikes a note of solemn relief and uplifting for kere, in the 
Alley, death is kinder than life. 

Miss Quinlaa emphasises the exoeeding generosity of the 
poor to one another, even to the extent of pawning one's own 
belongings for the good of a neighbour! Equally charaeteristic 
is her description of the woman who slips away shame-stricken 
from Mass, her head shrouded in a shawl, because she has ne 
ofEering for Cod's altar. 

The irresisitible and unexpected character of Bast End 
canversation is well brought out, as in the unconscious humour 
of the lady who admired the "Herodotus behind the altar,' or 
the ingenious remark with reference to Miss Quinlan herself 
made at a Mothers' Meeting, ' Better looking people and peo{4e 
wif more money I may have seen, but never nieer !' 

The last essay on * The Children of our City ' deecribes some 
fucinating little people, but it seems a pity a book so bravely 
hopeful throughout the earlier pages should close abruptly 
with the dying curse of a little child. Perhaps the terrible warning 
is needed, but there is relief in turning back to the story of 
Mrs. Flynn and little Mitie, to the mother who saves her prison 
bread to take back to the hovel she calls home, and who struf^les 
through the icy wind along the squalid streets, with a prayer 
on her lips that Cod may have guarded in her absence the child 
who sits waiting aiid watching in the depths of the court. Now as 
of old the divine prophecy is fulfilled, even among these poor 
outcasts, for, a little child shall lead them. 

E. T. 



Indulgences: their origin, nature and devdapment. By the 

Rev. Alexius M. L^picier, O.S.M. 

This is a delightful book full of the most interesting 

information, much of which will be new even to welt-infbrmed 

readers. Many Catholics imd most Piotostaots have the mast 
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hazy notions on the queBtians of IndolgenceB, and yet the subject 

is a very simple one. An Indulgence is defined to be ''a 

commntation of canonical penance." A distinction is made in 

theology between the ctdpa^ the sin, and the pcBna^ the penalty 

incurred by sin. A man's repentance may be so perfect, such 

an act of perfect contrition, as to merit the full remission both 

of the euZpa and the fHmuif but as a rule this is not the case, the 

act of repentance seldom rising above the level of attrition 

which may merit the renussion of the culpa and its eternal 

punishment but which does not merit the remission of the pama 

or the temporal punishment due to the cvlpa. To deal with 

this question, the early church instituted a disciplinary system 

of public penance of extreme severity lasting for many years 

and in some cases for a lifetime. Among '* Penitentiaries " that 

have been preserved, that of Theodore, Archbishop of 

Canterbury, is worthy of special mention as affording valuable 

evidence respecting ancient religious customs in England (p 228). 

In course of time the early code of canonical penance on acooimt 

of its extreme severity was foimd to be unworkable and the 

church had to modify it by commuting these canonical penances 

into something less serious, so that when you find that an 

Indulgence of seven years is attached to a certain practice, it 

means that the old canonical penance of seven years has been 

commuted into this practice, so that an Indulgence is doing 

penance for sin but a less penance than is required by the older 

penitential discipline of the church. The first instance of a 

plenary Indulgence in the modem sense of the word seems to 

be that granted by Urban II. at the Council of Clermont 

on the occasion of the first Crusade. ''Whosoever from pure 

devotion and not for the sake of obtaining glory or money shall set 

out to deliver the Church of Gk)d at Jerusalem shall count this journey 

in place of all penance" (p. 332). There are some useful remarks 

(p 341) in the " Bull of the Crusade" in reference to the Spanish 

Btda de la Crusada which Protestant controversialists have tried to 

make so much capital out of. A useful explanation is given (p 73) 

of the expression found in some Indulgences, '' remission a evlpa et 

poena,'' which is often used by the enemy to prove that an Indulgence 

remits the sin as well as the penalty. Chapter III. *' The prison 

of Love" is also most instructive and consoling. Chapter VII. 

on the ''Use and Abuse" of Indulgences, is also well worth 

study ; also (p. 414) on " Apocryphal Indulgences." The writer 
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notioaB (p. 422) one important point, the reform of tlie 
Penitentiary by St. Pins V. when he ordered all the penitentiary 
officials to be paid fixed Balaries and forbade them nnder pun of 
excommunication to receive fees in any shape or form, so that 
all grants of Indulgence were in future free of all costs, and 
left no excuse for charging the Penitentiary with venality. The 
work oontiuns a useful refutation of the calumnies of Lea in his 
work on Indulgences, a work of which an American writer says : 
''It may be read as a curiosity but not as a history — ^not even 
as a history that one might think it worth his while to 
refute " (p. xiv). 

J. D. B. 



ShoH Sermana. By the Rev. F. P. Hickey. O.S.B., with 
Introduction by the Right Rev. J. C. Hedley, O.S.B., 
Bishop of Newport. London: Washboume. 1906. pp. xii. 
268. 3/6. 

This volume contains sixty-four short sermons, printed in large 
type, within a space of 268 pages. The author, however, has done 
his work so well, that, in spite of compression, the sequence of 
ideas is complete and easy to follow, while the language flows 
evenly and clearly. 

Few persons, not themselves preachers, realise the skill it 
requires to produce a good short sermon. As the Bishop of 
Newport says in his introduction, '* Nothing is easier than to 
stand forward and make a series of commonplace remarks ; to go 
on repeating one's self or talking de omntbua rebus, until the 
five minutes lengthen into ten or fifteen." 

Now it is precisely the shortness that makes a five minutes' 
sermon effective, but brevity is not to be obtained by amputating 
a longer discourse. It will not do to omit all introduction or 
conclusion, nor may the argument be compressed too closely lest 
it lose in clearness ; and yet the whole must only take five minutes 
in delivery. 

In this volume the secret of how it may be done is made 
clear by examples, and we heartily recommend its contents to 
busy priests, both as a model to imitate, and as a mine where they 
will find much solid ore. Considering the excellence of the 
contents, the cover of the volume might well have* been less 
commonplace. 

G.B.a 
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Bibliotheca A$cetica Myatica, Memoriale Vitae Sacerdotalis ; auctore 

Claudio Arvisenet. De Sacrificio Miaaae, Tractatus 

asceticus continens praxim attente, devote et reverenter 

celebrandi : auctore Joanne Cardinal! Bona, Ord. Cist. 

Herder. Friburg (Germ :). 1906. 12mo., pp. xvi., 426. 

Price 3 marks ; half-bound 4 marks. 

The learned editor (Aug. Lehmkuhl, S.J.) has made a wise 

choice of these two treatises to open this attractive series of 

asectical works. They are too well known to need any description 

or recommendation. They should be in every priest's library. 

Print and type are excellent. 

T. L. A. 



Compendium of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Part L By Berardus Bonjoannes, A.D. 1560. Translated 
into English. Revised by Fr. Wilfrid Lescher, O.P. 
London : Thomas Baker. 1906. 6/6 net. 
The work was written in 1560 by Berard Bonjoannes when 
the Reformation dispute on questions of religion was raging, and 
has now been translated into English for the benefit of English 
readers. The author gives us the substance of St. Thomas' teaching 
stripped of all scholastic form and terminology so as to make 
it intelligible to the ordinary reader. The work will be found 
useful for meditation and spiritual reading as well as for 
theological instruction. On this point he is especially illuminating 
and satisfying. Once you have read a chapter of the Summa you 
lay the book down with the reflection that there is no more to 
be said on the subject. It is a sovereign corrective against 
the modem habit of '' slovenly thinking " which a recent exponent 
of philosophy has told us leads modem sectarian systems to flood 
the world with their '* muddled conclusions" (Prof. Santayana, 
Poetry and Bdigion). It is the fashion with some modem writers 
to deny the existence of the science of metaphysics and to assert 
that anything that is outside the sphere of physical science is 
unknouxible. But this is obscurantism. We can no more reject 
the evidence of our reason than we can reject the evidence of our 
senses. Hegel and Herbert Spencer can never take the place 
of Aristotle and St. Thomas who supply us with the principles 
by which the sophistries of the former may be successfully 
refuted. It is for this reason that Leo XHI. in his Encyclical Etemi 
Patris tells us that we must hark back to St. Thomas if we want to 
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■ee the li^t in the mist and fog of what ia called modem thought. 
For inatance (p. 5) we read "The existence of God may be 
ahown by five proois. The fiiat is drawn from the principle 
of motion. It ia eyident to our senaea that motion exista. 
Whatever ia moYed muat be moved by some external agrait. 
Nothing ia moved unleea it ia in potentiality (in potentia) to ita 
term of motion* Motion ia made accordingly as thin^ are 
changed from the potential to the actual, and this requires some 
actual agent to move them from the potential state. Since it 
cannot be that anything ahould be both potential and actual 
aa regards the same order, it follows that the mov^ and the moved 
cannot be identical. Thua, not to go on indefinitely, we must come 
at last to a First Cause immovable of motion ; and there we find 
God.'* This is the argument of Aristotle and Newton, that from 
the fact of motion there muat be some primary force that causea 
and ezplaina it. We venture to think that this argument still 
holds the field in spite of some doubts recently cast upon its validity, 
owing to the discovery of the activitiea of Radium, Ac. This 
objection doea not seem to be ol much value, because the discovery 
of fresh secondary causes of energy doea not dispense with the need 
of a primary and ultimate cauae which many modem philosophers 
b^gin to see will be found in Will Power. Cardinal Newman telle 
ua {Orammar of Assent, p. 47), *' Our notions of things are never 
simply commensurate with the thinga themselves. They aie 
aapecta of them more or leas exsct, and sometimes a miatake 
ab mttto." St. Thomaa never tires of insisting on this &ct, that 
our notions about GU>d are wholly inadequate, and that if we are to 
rise to any adequate notion ol the nature of the Deity we muat get 
rid of our notiona of time, and space and motion and locality, 
and that only in proportion aa we aucceed in doing this can we 
ever rise to any idea oi the magnificence of Ood. 

Another point that also strikes one is the freedom with which 
St. Thomaa deala with various questions and how little he ia hide 
bound by popular theories. For instance, as regards the days 
of creation, (ch. Ixxiv.), he adopta the opinion of St. Augustine that 
the days of creation are not natural days, but "one day which 
presents thinga after a sevenfold manner." He thua frees a 
Catholic from the necessity of defending the natural day theory 
which ia ao often uaed to eatabliah a conflict between science and 
revealed religion which doea not exiat 

J. D. B. 
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Handy Manual of Pontifical Geremonie: By P. Francis 
Mershmsn, O.S.B. Freiburg : Herder. 4/-. 

The task of aommarizing a work is always a difficult one, 
especially, as in this case, where ponderous tomes are reduced to a 
" handy manual *' of lees than 300 pages. But we venture to think 
that the little manual is all that it professes to be. It giyes in 
a concise form the Pontifical functions pecidiar to certain days 
of the year. It includes also the ceremonies of Confirmation, 
the Conferring of Holy Orders, Consecration of a Bishop, Blessing 
of an Abbot, Benediction and Consecration of a Church and some 
minor functions. The author has followed Martinucci's Manuale 
Sacrarum Gaeremoniarum except where Decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites have made alterations necessary. The 
things to be prepared and the directions for each function are 
clearly set forth and would furnish Masters of Ceremonies or 
Ministers with a iair description of their duties. The directions 
are rather too brief, especially those for the oeremoniee of Holy 
Week. The additicm of the ordinary Pontifical Mass and Vespers 
would have made the volume more complete. 

There is a curious error on p. 54 at the beginning of the 
ceremony for Good Friday : the Acolytes are instructed to lay 
the Altar cloth '' along the foot of the predeUa, folded lengthwise." 
It is true there has been difference of opinion as to the manner 
of folding the cloth (Martinucci's in longitudinem, without 
Vavasseur's interpretation, being rather ambiguous), but surely 
the cloth should be on the altar ! Perhaps predeUa has a different 
meaning in America to that familiar to this country. 

Uniformity of diction is not preserved throughout. Junctta 
manibue is otherwise called ' folded hands ' : ' Assistant Priest ' — 
* Presbyter * simply : the * broad stole ' — ^the * wider stole.' 

The book is of convenient size and shape. It is neatly botmd 
and the paper and print are excellent. 

S. D. Y. 



The Interior Gasile or the Manaiona and Exclamations of the 

Sold to Ood. By St. Teresa. Edited by the Benedictines of 

Stanbrook. London: Thomas Baker. 1906. 

All lovers of the writings of St. Teresa will welcome this new 

translation of the Afansions, or, as it is usually called. The 

Interior Gattle^ We have been keenly sensible of the shortcomings 

of the translations hitherto available, and have often wished that 
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Lewis or eome other competent translator would take the matter 
in hand. That the want has been met may be readily seen by 
a brief examination of the volnme before us, recently published 
by the Benedictine nuns of Stanbrook. 

We have picked out several of the more difficult and obscure 
passages, and compared the new translation with the old, and in 
each case we found a marked improyement. Passages, which, 
in the former translation left a hazy, indefinite impression, are 
clearly grasped by the new translator, and expressed in terse, 
idiomatic Elnglish. We are pleased to see a table of Contents 
and an Index have been given, adjuncts which are indispensable 
for the proper use of a book of this kind. The absence of 
the latter detracted much from the utility of Canon Dalton's 
translation. 

To the volume there has been added the Exclamations of Si 
Teresa — those beautiful outpourings of a soul inflamed with 
ardent love of God. The Exclamations should be found useful 
as an aid to affective prayer. The volume is enriched with an 
able and interesting introduction from the pen of Father Benedict 
Zimmerman, O.C.D., in which he traces the history of the 
Interior Caade, the circumstances under which it was produced, 
and the place it holds among the writings of the Saint. 

It would have been more convenient if the text of the numerous 
passages of the other writings of the Saint referred to in the 
foot-notes had been given. One has not always the other volumes 
at hand, and it is annopng to interrupt one's reading in order to 
look for the volume and himt up the passage referred to. 
Doubtlessly the translator was deterred by the fear of increasing 
unduly the bulk of the volume ; but we are inclined to think it 
a mistake to omit them. 

The volume is turned out in the excellent fashion we are 
accustomed to expect from Stanbrook. The type is clear and 
large, and the paper of good quality. We have great pleasure in 
recommending tMs latest addition to our ascetic literature. 

B. W. B. 



Letters of BL John of Avila. Translated and edited by the 

Benedictines of Stanbrook. London : Bums & Oates. 

1904. 2/6 net. 

Blessed John of Avila is best known as the sarutly friend and 

director of the great Carmelite reformer, St. Teresa. We must 
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oonfees, then, to a feeling of disappointment in tnxning over the 
pagea of the Letters of Bleeeed John of AvUa to find only one of 
the five-and-twenty letteis addressed to that Saint. And though 
the letter is one of real interest, (being that in which 
Blessed John sets the seal of his approval to the 'life* of St. 
Teresa) still it does A>t deal with matter of general practical 
utility, for visions and ecstasies, and high states of prayer are not 
such common occurrences in these days that instructions how to 
behave in regard to them are in any great demand. 

On turning to the other letters, however, the momentary 
disappointment is soon forgotten, On almost every page are to be 
found gems of spiritual Tnaxims and instructionB which Blessed 
John seems to scatter broadcast with a most prodigal hand. To 
give a few examples taken almost haphazard. Blessed John, in 
reply to a priest who inquires haw to celebrate Mass with profit, 
writes : You should have " that union with our Lord which should 
keep you as closely united to Him during Mass as you are in the 
interior of your heart when you are alone with Wm in your cell, 
and which will prevent you being distracted by the words you 
have to pronounce. You must, however, pay fitting attention to 
the Liturgy, while accustoming yourself at the same time to keep 
your mind fixed on God's presence." Or again, when writing to a 
young man about to enter the Society of Jesus, Blessed John gives 
this advice full of spiritual wisdom and common sense : ** Let not 
differences of character in the various members of the community 
disturb your mind, for till you have well stood the test of living in the 
society of your brethren you must not consider that you have made 
much spiritual progress.*' Again, to take another example, writing 
to a disciple. Blessed John sums up how to lead a good life in the 
following rule: "Watch carefully over your words and actions. 
Practise prayer, and beg Christ to grant you a nevmess of heart : 
do nothing to injure others, but rather do them all the good 
you can by word and deed, and thus you will fulfil your duty 
both to Gk>d, your neighbour and yourself. This do and thou 
shalt live." These will suffice to give the reader some idea 
of the admirable qualities of the letters and encourage him to 
dip more largely into their contents. 

The work of the translator is excellent, and we trust that these 
few letters are only a sample of what is to follow, as this Blessed 
servant of Gkxi has left us many more letters as deserving of 
attention as these. The Right Rev. Abbot Qasquet contributes an 

T 
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intereBting Preface in which he points out the extent and greatneas 
of the influence of Blessed John as preacher, letter-writer, and 
director of souls. 

B. W. B. 



The Caiholic'B Manual. By Tihnann Pewsh, S. J. Westminster : 
Art A Book Co., Ltd. 2/- to 5/- 1906. 

We welcome an entirely new departure in Prayer Books. The 
CcUhdlic^B Manual is dinded into two parts, the first is a short 
and excellent hand-book of practical theology for the layman, 
to which there is an index showing where may be foimd short 
outlines of the answers to the yarious difficulties and objectionB 
brought against both Christianity and the Church at the present 
day, some, if not all, of which the majority of Catholics meet in 
every day life. This part of the Manual is more oomprehensiTe 
and at the same time shorter and more compact, and therefore 
more useful to the average layman, than anything else of the 
kind that we have seen, and it forms an excellent antidote to the 
modem protestant and agnostic epitomes for those who have neither 
the time nor inclination to go at all deeply into the questions they 
raise. The second part of the Manual is a prayer book containing 
nearly all the more useful devotions and is similar to the widely 
used " Garden of the Soul " ; the English of this part, through a 
translation, is a welcome improvement on that book, being more 
virile and less strange. The devotions for Communion are 
somewhat inadequate as is the case in the majority of prayer 
books. We think it is a pity not to have included the Litany of 
Loreto in the Benediction Service and to have referred one to 
another part of the book for it, and there are no Visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament ; there are however several methods of hearing 
Mass which should be useful. The Rule of Life is perhaps a 
little narrow, the advice in it on reading books is hardly applicable 
to those for whom the Manual is intended. We are veiy pleased 
to see an appendix containing the Motu Propria on Sacred Music 
and the one on Popular Catholic Action, we hope this may be a 
means of bringing the former to the notice of many people who 
apparently have not read it. The book unfortunately shows signs 
of its German printing and binding. We are glad to see that in 
the Latin the letter I is used instead of J, but the words might have 
been accented with advantage. 
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Henry VIII, and the English Monaateries. By Abbot Oasquet, 

D.D., O.S.B. pp. xi., 495, 8vo. London : George Bell 4 

Sons. 1906. 8/6 net. 

The following review of the new edition of Abbot Oasqaet's 

great work appears in The SeottUh Historical Review for October, 

1906, and is signed by James Wilson. 

'' The work of Abbot Gasquet on the diflsolntaon of the English 
Monasteries is se well known and so widely appreciated that 
little may be said to commend a new and cheaper edition. The 
criticism of nearly twenty years has served cmly to show that the 
views, expressed by the author in the original edition, are shared 
by every candid student of the events of that period. In his 
latest preface Dr. Gasquet calls to witness the monumental 
labours of Dr. James Gairdner, and the inde{)endent inquiries of 
Dr. Jeesop in support of his conclusions on the main incidents in 
the drama of suppression. It was scarcely necessary. The 
letters and papers preserved in the Record Office, of which euch 
free use has been made, are the evidences which must alone 
restore in public estimation the good name of the religious 
institutions which Henry YIII. had swept away. It is most 
satisfactory that another edition of this standard woik has been 
so soon demanded. That it has been issued in a single volume 
is a distinct advantage." 

Conadamini. By P. M. Northcote, O.S.M. Westminster : Art & 
Book Co., Ltd. 3/6 net. 
Father Northcote gives us some eighty addresses or instructions 
under the title of Meditations. Viewed as such they are 
disappointing : they lack that simplicity and order which so 
many people find necessary in Meditations. Most of the subjects 
are events from Our Lord's Life. Both the matter and the style 
vary considerably ; some of the meditations are distinctly good, 
notably those on the Way of the Cross and the Seven Dolours, 
others are merely short commentaries of a superficial and 
commonplace nature on passages from the Gospels. The majority 
have a fi'eshness and interest which make them essentially 
readable, but here and there the language is unnecessarily involved 
and the meaning obscure ; this is particularly the case in the 
Meditations at the end, on the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. The book 
is well printed and bound, and nicely got up, and the price is by no 
means excessive. Digitized by Google 
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^^HBEB aro few incidents in the hietoxy of a Benedictine 
^^ Community more important than the election of an Abbot. 
For the second time has Downside passed through this 
ordeal, and on November 6, 1906, Dom Edward Cuthbert Butler 
was elected. 



The meetinf^ of the ** Conventus" took place in the Calefactory, 
and at the close of the afternoon " Great Bede " announced to many 
that Downside had a new Abbot. The whole School assembled 
in the West Cloister, and in procession with the Community 
escorted the newly-elected to his place in the Sanctuary of the 
Church, where, to the chanting of the Te Dsum, he was installed by 
the AbbotJhresident of the English Benedictine Congregation. 



The scene was so simple and impressive that no one present 
is likely to forget it The entrance of the sixty-five monks from 
the dark cloisters into the brilliantly lighted Choir — the deep 
tones of the organ — ^the crowd of boys and friends — and then the 
silence of the space of prayer —in such a setting, combined to make 
up an episode which will live in the hearts of many. 



We talM the following from the Cambridge BevUw on Nov. 8, 
** Cambridge friends and all lovers of sound learning will notice 
with interest the election of Dom Edward Cuthbert Butler, M.A., of 
Christ's College, to be Abbot of Downside. His great edition of 
the Lau9iac Huiary of PoZIodtus, published in the Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, maintained the scholarly traditions of the 
Benedictine Order." It voices what was also expressed in so many 
of the letters of congratulation received by Abbot Butler. 



Elsewhere in our pages will be found an appreciation of the 
work of the late revered Abbot, and a word of welcome to our new 
Father in Christ 



A few days after his election the officials of the monastexy were 
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appointed. There were few changee, but a list of the chief names 
will be welcomed by Old Gregorians : Prior ^ D. Aelred Einderaley ; 
Sub-Priar, D. Cionrad Banckaert ; CeOararvus, D. Philip Whiteaide ; 
Bead Matter of the Sehocl, D. Leander Ramsay; Maaber of 
OeremonieBy D. Bnmo Hicks; ht Cantor, D. Roger Hudleston; 
Samatan, D. Edward Green ; Ouett Matter, D. Peter Worswick ; 
Infirmarian, D. Peter Worswick; Librarian, D. Roger 
Hudleston ; Paridi Priett, D. Eihelbert Home. 



On Oaudete Sunday last, Dom Cyprian Alston was ordained 
priest, and Brother Sldebrand Mardi, deacon, by the Bishop of 
Clifton. At the same time one Dominican and one secular student 
were ordained priests, and two seculars deacons ; two Dominicans 
also received minor orders. The Ceremony lasted three hours, and 
showed the value of the ample space of our new Sanctuary, which 
never appeared to be crowded. 



Dom Cyprian sang his first Mass the next day, assisted by the 
new deacon. Ad mvUoa annoe. 



The solemn profession of Brother Dominic Toung took place on 
September 30, and that of Brother Raymund Webster on December 8, 
both at Downside; while at Beknont Brother Austin Comey 
took his simple tows on September 27, and Brother Sigebert 
Trafiord on December 13. On the invitation of the Cathedral 
Prior, our Abbot preached the profession sermon on the latter 
occasion. 



A. B. Bolton has gone to Belmont as a novice; his name in 
religion is Brother Basil. We wish him every grace in the life he 
has chosen. 



Literary activity at Downside has frequently been recorded in 
these pages. That this is not on the wane may be gathered from 
the fact that several of the community axe engaged in work for 
the new Cathciie EneyelopoBdia, now being produced in New York, the 
first volimie of whidi is expected very shortly. Monaatic subjects 
are those, chiefly, for which we haye been caUed upon so far. 
Amongst those who have already written, or are going to write, 
are Fr. President, Abbot Ford, the Abbot of Downside, 
D. Norbert fiirt and D. Cyprian Alston. Other names will 
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piobftbly be added to this list in oonrae of time. D. Roger 
Hndleeloii has also nndertakeii to eomtribiite an article on the 
Downaide bnildinga to a new Magasnne of ChriBtian Art^ to be 
pnUiahed ahortly in America ; and Abbot Bader haa been for ecnie 
montha engaged npon a number of articles for the new edition, 
of the BneyeUpotdia BriUamua. 



Mrs. Cave, the widow of the late Mr Laurence Cave of Ditcham 
Park, Peterafield, haa oflkred to ^ve the central bay of the atone 
acreen behind the High Altar. The design, by the late Mr. Oamer, 
was reproduced in the last No. of the Daumeide Review. The work, 
which will be executed on the spot by our own masons, is being put 
in hand at once. 



In the pagea of the Tablet for December 16 last, may be found 
some remarkable statistics relating to the successes of the 
leading Catholic Schools in the Higher and Lower Certificate 
Elzaminationa, which are compared with those of the leading 
Public Schoob. 



We are glad to rscord that another open Classical Scholarship 
haa been secured at Queen's College, Oxford. George Rendel, who 
haa not yet left the School, has gained this coveted honour 
(December, 1906). We congratulate him in the name of Downside, 
and look forward to his future with great expectations. 



The following paragraph relatea to the results of the Public 
Rxaminationa during the last year, and is taken from the Head 
Maater's report. 

Tu HiQBB OnnnaATS.— Ei^t boya were eent in for tlie Hig^r Oertificate. 
Of tlieee, aiz gained the Oertificate, and the remaining two (who gained the 
Oertiaoate laat year) obtained " Distinction." 

Ilie following boys gained " Distinction " :— 

E. £. Agios— distinction in English. A. H. Ardeshir — distinction in English. 
A. B. Boitott— distiMcttioa in French. R. H. Honnaell — distinction in Natural 
Philosophy (Meohauoal ^bviaioa). Q. W. Bendsl, T. A. Agios, E. H. de StM^wole 
and H. J. Winatanley also gained Higher Oertilieatea. 

Ttat LowA CnairMbkn.— Serenteen Oertificatee and thirty-seren " firslrchepon " 
wen gained by Downside boys in the Lower Oertificate Ezaminatioo. 

The following gained Lower Oertificates : — 

C. St J. Bird, H. P. Brown, V. A. Chrj, B. W. dyan, T. Ponter, O. J. OarUan, 
J. B. Qawronaki, C. Braoe-HaB, E. H. Herrick, a H. Hewett, T. J. Kane, 
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A. D. Umfkf, J. F. K^BMtt, J. O. fibiii^ J. O. ToiBfaall, I. IL Watkiiia. 
J. W. Willett 

Tee "SoBMHi CEtnnoATi" (with ▲ tibw to im Abut).— O. M. Gerard 
gained a Sdiool Certificate with exemption from the Army Qualifying 



Tee Abut (OoHPimifB) EwnutoE Eiimumiov, Jolt, 1906.--A. B. BotooQ, who 
was Bent ap direct from the School aa a candidate for Sandhorst* obtained 585 
marka more than the candidate who Btanda fiiBl oa the pnbliBhed liat, bat, owing to 
the fact thai he inadvertenlfy fiUad vp hie pnhnate form lor "The Royal liilitBry 
Aoademy" instead of for "The Royal liilitaiy Ooilege," be waa ngaided l^r 
the Civil Service OommiBBioaerB aa an exdiiBively Woolwich CBadidate and not 
claBBed for Sandhurat at all. Since the publication of the liBt he haa been offared a 
CadetBhip for SandhnrBt fay the Military Authoritiea. In the Woolwich competition 
thia boy waa Becond in Latin, Becond in Engtiah, and aeventh in French. 



With regard to the Lower Certificate EbEamination we are again 
indebted to Dom Ramsay for our information. 

" The following comparison between the average reeiiltB for all the candidatec 
who took the Examination (1046) and the average resnlta for the candidatea aent up 
from Downaide (22) ia of intereet to ua aU. It ahoold be remembered that the 
Examination ia deaigned for hofys of the average age ol 16 and that the average 
age of oar candidatea waa moch lower, several of them being only 13 yeara old. 
Sabjecta taken by leas than ten of our candidatea axe not included in the 
compariaon.** 





Percentage 

of Paasea 

for all 


Percentage 
ofPaaaea 

for 
Downside. 


Peroaataga 
of "fint 
daaeee'* 
foraU. 


Percentage 

of'* first 

dBBBea^for 

Downaide. 


In the Exam, aa a whole 


55 


77 


14 


25 




64 


100 


11 


47 


In Greek 


77 


100 


15 


60 


InFiench 


71 


94 


10 


16 


In Arithmetic 


79 


86 


26 


22 


In Addit. Hatha. 


59 


77 


14 


4 


In Engliah 


67 


81 


13 


^ 


In History 


64 


90 


13 


33 



Francis Staples, scholar of St. John's College, Otford, has 
passed the examinat^Dn for one of the 84 yacancies in the Indian 
Civil Service held in September last. He gained the 51st place 
(198 competed). We congratulate him all the mcwe as he most 
have been one of the yoongest of the competitors. They most be 
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22 before thsj can oompele, and Staplee only reached that age in July 
laat. Barely a month before this he was placed in the Second 
Claaa in the Honour School of LUterae Humaniorea (August, 1906). 



From the Daily Express October 15, 1906, we take the 

loUowiiig: — 

**Tte Lbbovisb Boft." 
Il ironld bs • gieat boon if those of oar toctal " Tefatmen" who dream of Mr. 
QiUMit'e "Down with hvd and down with lady, Up with eveiything that'e ahady ! " 
ooold only be eeoi to the Oriterion Theatn lor a ni^^t to see tbemaelTee aa othofB 



''Hie Amatmr Socialiet," which waa prodoced on Saturday night by Mr. Jerrard 
Qiant Allen, who haa made an anapicioaa entry into mana^orial ranka, is a 
comedy that waa onoe pieaeated by the Stage Society under the name of 
'* WindmiUa." Ita author. Ms. W. KnoatST Tabpet (O.G.) waa complimented at 
the time on a defer work, and on Saturday ni^^t he waa called before the curtain 
by a gratified audienoe, not, perhape, because they thon^^t hia play waa brilliant 
or epoch-making, but becauae it waa witty, freah, and opportune. 



With the October issue of this year. The Raven " The Downsida 
School Hagasine '* euters on its path in a new coat, and with its 
size reduced to that of our pages. The function of a school 
magasine is to be the mirror and focus of the interests of a school. 
It is the highest praise to say that our contemporary in the present 
issue fulfils this idle in an admirable way. No boy could fail to 
obtain from its pages the idea that he is part of an institution 
with wide and Tsried interests. Floreab Semper. 



There is in it an important summary and appreciation of Abbot 
FoBD*s work at Downside. 



We take the following account of the School Orphanage from 
its pages. 

*'It will be remembered that in a former article on tiiia eubject, eome 
compariaona were urged between our work in thia direction and tiiat of the great 
puUie eohoola. The Old Bcya, indeed, are the all-important factor in many of tiie 
ohaiitiee of the latter* and with ua too their ahare can be no antril one. The 
School, keeping up the atandard it haa aet, ahonld do a great deaL It haa, almoet 
by itaelf, been able to maintain the two orphans in the " Stratton Orphanage '* 
during the paat two terma. But the expenaes, .at preaent ao email, will increaae, 
and probably a conaiderable aum will be required to gi^e the boye an opening in 
life. Thoo^ our balance in the bank at preeent ia conaiderable, it will not be 
too much for thia purpoae; and we muat look for a large increaae in the 
eabeorii^ana to the fond, before we can undertake to maii^t^w ^a we hope to do, 
half a doien to a doien boya. Hue ia the Old Boya' part. The Schogl cannot do 
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▼017 much moTd thm it is doing, bat there are mj muj Old Qt^gpnum wbo 
ooold oantribate the neoeamy amoant. It is indeed e liying ooneem and mnat 
emanate principally from the preaent genention, but this ia no reaaon againat an 
active interest being taken in the work by the Paat, and until thia interest is taken, 
oor Orphanage moat of neo o as i ty be limited to its preaent amall dimenainns 

The School once more heartily thanka all that haye oontribated to thia good 
work, and hava ahown 1^ their example what importance they attach to ita i 



Tnming to the cricket records in its pages, we note that 
seyenteen ''oat'* matches were played between May 10th and 
July 19th (inclnding five junior matches), and the same number 
appears in the list of football and hockey fixtures, which began 
on October 6th and keep our team employed on most Thursday 
and Saturday afternoons till February 21st. 



The results of the cricket matches are in brief : won 7, lost 7, 
drawn 3. For further details we must refer our readers the pages 
of The Saven, 



In the Retroepect reference is made to the comments which 
appeared in The Standard of November 2nd and 23rd, on the play 
of this year's Hockey XL Here they are : — 

The Standard, November 2nd — "Qreen Park went over to Downside to play 
the Odlege boys, and had all they could do to escape defeat, the result being one 
goal apiece. The boya, who haye already thraahed Nordi Somerset, are an 
exoeedin^y osefol side this sesson, and it will take a more than oaaally strong 
side to beat theoL" 

Ths atandard, Norember 23rd.— "Bath took a mid-week side to hospiUble 
Downside, and alter a most enjoyable game the Cdlsge won by 4 — 0, which 
qnite represented the ran of the game. It is ahnoat invidious to particnlarise 
where all were so good, bat the school poeaess a fine forward line, which oombinea 
prettily and acientifically. Qartlan in the centre is a fine forward, and moet 
elfectire in the cirole ; the wings are good, and have learnt well the Talne of outsides 
passing in before being tackled, Agius at outside right being dever and speedy. 
The star and captain of the team, howeyer, is Daly, at centre half. I should 
not be surprised to see the Irish boy make a name for himself in the hockey world. 
Bath did not test the Downside defence seyerely, bat what waa done waa done 
well, although it did not compare with the attack." 



The Swinuning of the School has also had greater attention 
paid to it daring the last two seasons. 

On July 17th, Mr. H. J. Eang, official representative of the 
Royal Life Saving Society and Dr. Pollard held an examination 
for Bronze Medallions and Certificates. They were able to pass 
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all the omdidat—, and wen oa the whole well satiBfied with the 
practical woi^. The theoiy, in which Dr. Pollard alone ftTM»in<yl^ 
waa leaa aatiabctory. Medalliona were awarded to Batea, Brown, 
de Stacpoole (ii), Friend (i), Ghurtlan, Hall, Herrick, and Mbjaey ; 
proficiency oertificatea to Byne (i), Ciyan, Fendall, Findlaj ^X 
Jadcaon (ii), Mnrraj (i) and Murray (ii). Onr best thanks are dma 
to Mr. Marahall for the energy and socoesa with which he trained 
the teama. (i2a«en) 

One of the signs of the times haa certainly made its appearance 
at Downside. We allude to the Rifle Club. CoLOUB-SBSOBAn 
PoppLX informs us that one-third of the School haye yoluntarily 
joined it — ^thero are now forty members. The Club poasessaa 
fifteen rifles and one air gun. Shooting took place for about 
an hour every day from September 29th to November 15th, without 
a break. Only rain and mud could keep the boys from the 
targets, which are ingenionsly arranged in the centre of the 
ball-place. The necessity of two things has become apparent, 
namely a covered range, and even more than this, a mJhUxrget 
machine for the immediate detection of the beginner's mistakes 
and a correction of the more proficient. 



Nearly every club and regiment has one, and the machine 
is used even by the most experienced men. But it costs 
£50. The boys cannot a£brd this large outlay. If this 
note should catch the eye of a few old boys, and if they 
could arrange for £20, the other £30 might be managed 
by the Club, helped by the generosity of friends. 



No accident of any kind has occurred. The care that the 
Sergeant takes over the cleaning of the rifles and the armouiy 
department, the minute record that is kept of every shot, 
the training of each boy in habits of precision and neatness, 
deserve a special record. The result is a genuine keenness, 
not for the Army, but for ahooting straight and all that that 
implies. 

We are indebted to Mr Herbert Lambert of Milsom Street, Bath, 
for the charming photograph from which the block of the picture of 
the North aisle has been made. He has also taken s^eral other 
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artistic photographs of the interior of the Church, which may be had 
from him monnted, at 3/- each. 



In connexion with the deeply-interesting history of onr Cambrai 
Sisters, printed in this nnmber, the following copy of a letter 
from our archives throws more light on the action of Father 
President Walker in their behalf. It was written by Dom 
Henry Parker (dated September 15th, 1790) to Dom Bede Bennet : 

Tbe Niins ire terrib^ ainad of beijig prisonen; I hapt the Engliah ones will 
escape thai humiliation and injnatioe ; bat a long list of articles are ready to 

appear concerning those of France Mr. Walker stays at Oambn>y 

and proposes to assist the poor Nuns, whose circumstances do not allow them to pay 
a Confessor. In the project of provision to be made for nuns there is no mention 
of sQpporting a Conlessor. I suppose they will be left to manage as they 
can in that respect 

Dom Connolly's contribution to onr pages throws light on 
early monastic ways, and should be read in continuation of his 
article in our last issue. 



We are sure many Old Gregorians wiU welcome Mr. Harting's 
Mef.oir of his distinguished &ther. The following letter to 
him has many little touches of interest for us, and we are privileged 

to reproduce it. 

Acton, London, 

Aug. 21, 1862. 
My Dear Mr. Harting, 

It is my desire to take out with me to Sydney such an assortment of 
Philosophical apparatus as may enable us to conunence the course of Natural 
Philosophy. I have applied to a Mr. Clarke who has been employed by the 
College of Downside and who has given satisfaction. Not being myself conversant 
with prices and with workmanship and wishing to husband our little means 
to the utmost, I would not on my own responsibility accede to the prices of 
Mr. Clarke and trust to his sole judgment in the matter of making. It has 
occurred to Mr. Heptonstall and myself thai in consequence of your connection 
with the University, you may be acquainted with some competent gentleman 
who in his desire to promote science in an infant and distant colony would 
give us the benefit of his experience, by revising this h'st, examining the prices 
and articles. To those named I would wish to add — Chemical Apparatus to 
ths value of £20 or £30 — I would wish also that whatsoever is purchased should 
be good, so that we may have a foundation — to which we may add — whikt 
there shall be no necessity of change. If you are acquainted with such an 
individual, and from his experience you are satisfied with the prices of Mr. Clarke, 
may I trouble yon so far as to request you will see the order given to him, 
and to urge him to its execution so that the various articles required may be 
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pivpand ta time lor my dtpMtun which will be towards the oloee of Septeoibnr. 

I ngni I oannot aee yoa lor ■ome lew days aa I am obliged to 90 on 
theOonliiienl 

With gnai regard, I am. 

My dear Mr. Hartiiig, with the Idiideat regarda to 
your amiable Lady and every hinaaing to youeell and family, 
Veiy affectioiiately youra, 

•{« J. B. P6una, ArohUahop of Sydney. 



We hope eooii to print another memoir of a dietingniahed 
Qregorian of a later generation; that of Denis Owen O'Conor, 
O^Conor Dan, from the pen of Sir Rowbmd Bleonerhaaeett. 
Meanwhile a valued contributor to theee pages sends ns the 
following annecdote relating to his Maiden Speech in Parliament. 

I waa in the mid aixtiee a goeat of Mr. Richard Mors O'FBrrall (an old 
Gngorian of AiCton Bomell daya) who waa at that time M.P. for Coonty Eildaie. 
In early daya he had been a miniator onder the Grown, though not of Oabinet 
rank. From 1847 to 1861 he waa Qovemor of Malta, which poaition he threw 
np in diigaet when Lord John Rnaaell wroto hie Dnibam letter. O'OoDor Don 
had recently entered Parliament aa Member for Roeoommon and waa one of 
the yoongeet members of the hoase. I haye a distinct remembrance of the 
aoooont Mr. More OTerraU gave me of O'Gonor Don's maiden epeech. Wbiteeids, 
the fsmooa advocato and law officer of the Tory party, had made one of 
his trsnchant apeeohea on some Irish question of the day. When he had 
finished, there roee up on the Liberal side the slender and yoothfol figure of 
O'Oonor Don Mr. OTerraH's first thought was one of alaim at the raahness 
of the yoong member, and expected a fiaeco. But after the first nerrooa 
opening eentence, 0*Gonor Don proceeded, amidst the rapt attention of the 
hooae, to take hia opponenVa arguments one by one and effeotiyely to answer 
them with a power of thought and speech and a self-posseseion which made a 
deep impreeaion on all present He sat down amidat warm applause and 
congratulatiotta from all sides of the house and from his opponent, Mk-. Whiteside, 
himself. Disraeli, who led the Tory party in the houee, left hia eeat and came across 
the house and grasped the young man warmly by the hand in generous appreciation- 
It waa one of die meet aucceaafol maiden speeches of the day and the 
commencement of a brilliant parliamentary career. Mr. Mors O'Ferrall ^owed 
with pride and pleasure ss he related this stoiy of his young colleague. 



We have many congratulations to offer, and first to : — 
Cuthbert Riddell (O.G.) on the birth of a daughter at Felton 
Park, on November 22. 



Also to our neighbours, Lord and Lady Hylton, on a similar 
event on November 23. 
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And to Robert Sherlock (O.G.) on the birth of a daughter 
recently. The latter event is all the more interesting as his 
wife is a sister of a Downside boy, and a cousin of our late Abbot. 



Our heartiest congratulations also to Frank Daly (O.G.) and 
to Miss Mary Joseph Harding, his bride, who paid us a visit on 
November 1. They were married on October 9. 



And to Joseph Warrington (O.G.) who was married on 
November 27, to Miss Gladys O'Connell, Bishop Gowgill, 
coadjutor of Leeds, performing the ceremony. 



J. K. Heydon (O.G.) is still at Science work in Boston University. 
His marriage to Miss Alice Leary, sister of Sydney Leary (O.G.), 
is announced to take place next July, in England. 



Alexander Mackey (O.G.) .is preparing to take the same step, 
and is to be married to Miss Grace Pillew in January next at 
Fordsburg, South Africa. 

Patrick C. Saunders (O.G.) 15ih Ludianah SikJie, is to be 
married shortly at Jullunder to Miss Louie Ridley. 



We understand that Charles de la Pasture (O.G.) has recently 
been appointed aide de camp to General Sir Frederick Forestier- 
Walker, G.C.M.G., Governor of Gibraltar. We offer our con- 
gratulations. 

Congratulations also to his brother, Hubert de la Pasture (O.G.) 
on gaining his Certificate for Mining. He has been studying 
at Cefn-Ila, Monmouthshire, since he left the school in 1903. 



We regret to say that Dom Joseph MacEvoy who has worked 
so hard and well at Woolton for some years, has had to give 
up work, and take a complete rest and change. 



The titular dignity of Cathedral Prior of Coventry 
has been conferred on Dom Leo Almond by Father Abbot. 
As Prior of Downside since 1900 he has held office in anxious 
times, and has endeared himself to the community in many 
ways. Nothing in the Downeide Review was more looked 
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forward to than his cheerfal "Odds and Ends" and under his 
Editorship the Revieto has alirays been of interest and value. 
We shall miss him at Downside, and we wish him 
many happy years. His culture and taste will always surround 
him with friends wherever he may go. 



Capt. and Brevet-lihjor M. J. J. Sweetmati, Worcestershire 
Begt., who has served as superintendent of gymnasia at Cork 
and Gibraltar for the past four years, has retired fr^m the 
army. Major Sweetman, who was superintendent of the gymnaaiiun 
at Devonport in the nineties, entered the service in 
1887, and obtained his brevet for the Boer war, 1899-01. 



Richard Walker (O.G.) is now attending lectures at the 
Architectural Association, Tufton Street, Westminster. Since 
Oxford leaving last year he has had a long holiday in Canada. 



After forty-three years' service, many of which have been spent 
as manager of the Bank at Petersfield, Mr. E. W. Toidiffe (O.G.) 
has retired into private life, and will become a comparatively 
near neighbour of ours, as he intends to live near Langport. We 
hope that he will often give us the pleasure of welcoming him 
to Downside. 



Fielding Boyd (O.G.) left England on October 26, for Caiio. He 
is to be engaged on the survey of the line from Luxor to Assouan, 
with a view to the alteration of the gauge and some of the curves. 
We congratulate him on passing the examination for Associate 
Member Institute of Civil Engineers, announced on November 17. 



We take the following interesting 'paragraphs from the pages 
of The Raven. 

Dom Gregory Murphy hus annoanoed the ooming Bi-Centenary of the Whitehaven 
MiMdoD by iwuing a printed list of the priests serving the Mission from 1706 
till the present date. From 1706 to 1818 the mission was served hy one priest, 
the founder heing Dom Francis Rich, a member of S. Qregoiy's, which was 
then at Douai. In 1726 we find another Gregorian, Dom Mauras Buckley, in 
charge, hat he was snoceeded in the following year hy Fr. Dionysins Hnddleston, 
the only secular priest appearing on the list. This priest was followed by 
English Benedictine monks from Lambspring Abbey in Lorraine, and no other 
Gregorian appears till 1818 when Dom Gregoty Holden came from the new 
settlement at Downside. Dom Holden worked alone for the long stretch of 
31 years till he was given an assistant priest, Dom Basil Dnck, also from Do'wnaido. 
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He resigned his charge only in 1854. When Dom Gregory Murphy became 
head priest in 1887, the Mission had grown important enough to require three 
priests. Dom Dunstan Breen succeeded as head priest in 1891, Dom Leonard 
Danes following in 1892, but two years later Dom Gregory began his present 
tenure of office. 



The news of Mr. Blatch)ey*s resignation of the post of junior Science Master 
in the School was received on all sides with expressions of sincere regret. 
Though with us only one year, he had identified himself so closely with the interests 
of the place that his short stay will be long remembered by masters and boys. 
His leaving was occasioned by his appointment to a good post in Egypt 



Other Oregorians in Egypt at present are Claude de Cosson and 
Charlee Nevile. 



A letter written in July from Manila gave us the latest news 
of Father Stephen Rawlinson. His work in the Philippines 
keeps him constantly on the move. Six weeks were spent in 
making visitations of the towns on the coast of Cebti when 
more than 28,000 persons were confirmed by the Bishop. 
He teUs us that children there are confirmed as soon 
as they are baptised. He speaks also of the enthusiasm 
with which the Bishop is received when making his 
visitation — ''Every one in the town comes out to meet him. 
If by boat they rush into the water and carry us in on chairs. 
Bands meet us everywhere and play afanost day and night during 
our stay. The royal Spanish march is played every time we 
go to or leave the church — we are sometimes escorted for miles 
by forty or fifty horsemen and literally hundreds of people running 
on foot, carrying flags consisting of handkerchie&i or rags on 
sticks .... it is like a royal progress." He writes also of the 
arrival of six Redemptorist Fathers from Ireland, and they are, 
besides one Jesuit and himself, the only English speaking 
priests on the island. The eight Mill Hill priests who left 
for the Phillippines are not in the diocese of Cebii but in that 
of JarOy but still more priests are wanted in Cebd where there 
remain sixty parishes without priests .... In Manila, he says, 
''the Visitation nuns have a large school splendidly conducted, 
and the Jesuit Fathers a magnificent one of a thousand boys .... 
but there are as many again waiting to be educated, and they 
have not got men or accommodation for them.** He has only met 
one Downside boy, WiUrid Wallace, who came to see Uqi during 
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Ills stay in Manila. Father Stephen is in good spirits and is 
full of interest in the work he has been called upon to do. 



We must congratulate Dom Alphonsus Morrall cm the appearance 
of the third edition of his most useful " Mass Companion " (Art db 
Book Co,y We^mifuUr), It has stood the test of time, and is a 
valuable aid in the formation of a liturgical spirit amongst young 
folk, and a mine of devotion and help to those who are older. 
It was first published in 1886, and the new edition is a great 
improvement on its predecessors in matters of type and 
arrangement. 

The '' C.T.S." publish a second edition of Dom Ethelbert Home's 
Catholic Cuatoms, of which 5,000 copies have been sold since its 
first appearance in 1900. What to do at Baptisms, Marriages and 
at the bedside of tjie dying, are amongst the many useful directions 
upon which this little sixpenny book enlightens us. 



Professor Wertheimer, principal of the Merchant Venturers' 
Technical GoUege, Bristol, has compiled a record of the various 
experiments with water-finders and of investigations into their 
claims which took place at various dates during the spring and 
summer of this year. 

The main objects of the tests was to ascertain whether or not the 
movements of the dowser's rod, or the sensations he experiences, 
are due to any cause exterior to himself. An experimental 
investigation in regard to this seemed necessary before any attempt 
to ascertain the nature of the alleged external influence. 

The experiments were 28 in number, and may be divided into 
six classes — ^namely, (1) Experiments to find known wells or water 
channels feeding them ; (2) experiments to ascertain if the motion 
of a dowser's rod is due to an electrical cause; (3) experiments 
to find a known underground channel ; (4) comparisons of results 
obtained by diierent dowsers on the same spots ; (5) experiments 
to discover when water is or is not flowing in an iron pipe ; and 
(6) experiments to find gold and silver. Three professional water- 
finders, Mr. Q. Chennels, Mr. R. Pavey, and Mr. G-. Roberts, 
and three amateurs, Sir Richard Harington, the Rev. W. F. 
Newman, and ''Miss E. M. H. " took part in the experiments. 
Experiments of the first class were made on July 18, 1905, in 
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our grounds, by permission of the ABbot. Mr. Rowland Pavej 
was the water-finder, and the experiments are described as follows : 

In the grounds of DownBtde Abbey there are three weUe known as the Brewhonae 
Well, the Old-hoase Well, and the Farm Well. There is also a place in another 
part of the grounds where adits have been made which proved the existence 
of a spring yielding about 100 gaUona a minute. Spaoea about 50 yarda square 
were staked out so as to include the wells and the place where the spring was 
disooyered ; ths stakes were so arranged that the wells occupied Taiying positions 
in the difismt spaces. Mr. Pavey waa asked to diaeoTW the position of the w^s 
and of the spring. 

The ezperimeniB commenced in the space containing the spring ; Mr. Favey 
staked out on the ground the position of two underground water ooursea, the nearer 
of which waa 24ft 8in. distant from the centre of the spot where the spring 
waa found ; but Father Whiteside conaidera that eft. should be allowed for the 
width of the main heading and an additional 0ft for an adit which waa driTen 
at ri j^ angles, aa he states, in the dirsction of the line taken by the water comae, 
the exiatenoe of which Mr. Pavey predicted, ao that, if aUowaace be made for thia, 
Mr. Pa¥ey*s nearer water course waa 12ft. Sin. away from the proved water. Mr. 
Pavey paased seyeral timea over the actual centre of the lonnar heading but placed 
no stakea at or near it 

In the caae of the Old-house WeU, Mr. Favey traced no leaa than 13 linea 
indicating supposed underground water chaanela ; it is probable that more than two 
of these paaa through the well, so that thia mnat be conaidered a auooesa ; thou^ 
I feel it necessary to point out tfaat^ as Mr. Favey drew a very large number of Unea 
in this oblong, the chances were strongly in favour of acme of them paaaing through 
the well, eapecially aa many of them were curved. 

In regard to the Brewhouse Well, one of Mr. Pavey 'a linee passed within a distance 
of the centre of the well which Father Whiteaide considers to be less than the width 
of the well 

In regard to the Fann Well, the teet waa not ao eatiafactozy aa in other cases, 
owi^g to the fact that a veiy considerable part of the oblong enclosed was occupied 
by various tsbles, implements, Ac., which happened to be stored there at the time ; 
it waa, thereftnre, neceesary to tell Mr. Pavey that the well waa not under the variooa 
tables, Ac. Mr. Pavey indicated a considerable number ol springs psssing between 
the lines of tables and he also drew some lines which passed throng the well. 

In so far as the experiments go, I think Mr. Pavey was successful to an extent 
that cannot be accounted for by mere chance ; but the resuH of the trials waa 
to convince me that thia method of experiment was not a satiafactoiy one in the caae 
ol Mr. Pavey ; for he pictures to himself the hollows in the ground which contain 
water and tracea linea on the surface representing them. In these casea the linea 
were so numerous thai it seems to me hi^y probable that any person drawing 
at random a aimilar number of lines, many of which were curved, would draw at 
least one which would pass through the well or spriii^ to be detected. 

For the descriptions of the other experiments we must refer oar 
readers to the Professor's pamphlet. A long notice, with plans, 
appeared in The Timee of Sept. 27, 1906. This final conchiBi0n 
from the series of experiments we gire in his own words •r'^^^]^ 
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'*In 9o hx 9» thMe ezperimaiite ham gone, I am indiiied to believv that iht 
molioii of the dowwr's rod and tbe awieationa whidi he ezperieneea are not doe t» 
an/ canae oalnde hipMieif The experimenta do not answer definitet^ the qimetinn 
whether or not dowaera hn^a the power to find water; bat I think they ahow 

(a) that experienced dowaera did not giye the aame indicatian8intheaameplacae,aad 

(b) that the morementa of their rods ware, in aeveral of the experiments deeeribed. 
due poralj to sabjective c ans ea." 



The Rome corrwpondeat of The Standard writes (October 16, 
1906): 

King Victor Emmannel has giTsn permission to Monsignor Kmg, the Abbot of 
the odebrated monasteiy of the Beoedictinea at Monto Caasino, to introdnoe the 
mims of the House of Sstoj smoog the mosaica which are being eoecated in the 
oypt of the Baailiea. When according the permiaeion, the King showed his 
interest in the srtistic wotk which is being carried oat entirely by the brethren of 
the monasteiy, l^ sending s contribation of £000. 

Since 629, when the Abbey was foonded by St Benedict, the Monaateiy of MoBts 
Oaaaino, in ita glorioas sitostion under Monto Oorro, from which both the 
MeditsiTanesn snd the Adristic can be seen, baa been a centre of lesniin^ and 
raligiaa to the whole worid, from the esriieet days, when emperors and poets 
compstsd to honour this great fioandation, until the preaent day. One of the Isteet 
examplea was when the Emperor William brou^t from Germany horses, <»rxiages, 
and guards to dri^e to the Abbey in full state, where he assurad hia going down to 
posterity by learing a magnificent portrait of himself in the time4ionoaxed libniy 
of the monastery, ssaong the sotographs of the great Charlemagne, the Emprees 
Matilda, and Pope Qregoiy the Great. 



In July last the Abbey of St Augugtme's, Bamagate, cebbrated 
the jubilee of its foundation there in 1856. Although the actual 
date waa aomewhete in Auguat, it waa anticipated by a few weeks 
ao aa to coincide with the annual Elzhibition and the ''breaking 
up " of the ooUege for the aummer holidaya. Amongst the visitors 
who attended the functions were our late prior, Dom Leo Almond, 
and Dom Conrad Banckaert, who represented Downside on the 
oocaaion. Ramagate haa a aatis&ctory history to look back upon, 
and the progreaa of the fifty years that have passed augurs well for 
the future. Though not of the English Congregation, the ties that 
connect it with Downside are not of the slenderest, for it was the 
late Dom Jerome Vaughan who, at a crisis in its career, helped to 
place its school on a satisfactory basis. In connection with this 
jubilee the Ramsgate community have brought out an interesting 
little booklet of 68 pages, printed at their own press, which 
describes succinctly the monastery and its work, and is illustrated 
by a number of views and portraits. ^ j 
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An intereBting docmnent has been received from the Bishop 
of the Diocese. We here give a translation of it : — 

To oar beloved son Leo Almoiid, OAB., Prior of Downnde. 

Wbereaa oar moBt Hdy Lord Pine the Tenth, Pope, mercifaUj aooeding to the 
eariMBt prajere of the Holy Biahope of the Eodeaiaetical Provinoe of Weatminstery 
baa bean gracionaly pleaaed to grant that pennanent altara other than the High 
Altar may be aet np and oonaecrated in honoar of the nine B loo a e d ICartyra of 
^-"C^ft"^ — ^to wit: one altar in each of nine dhorchea of eveiy diooeae of the 
aforeaaid provinoe in honoar of thoae Bleaaed Ifartyra, amongat whom Bleaaed 
Richard Whiting, OBB., formerly abbot of Glaatonbary, holda the aizih place,— We 
having before our eyea the great devotion ahewn and the manybenefita oonfemd by 
the Order of S. Benedict apon thia coantry of Engl and daring more than two 
hundred yeara, and thinking not withoat caoae that the preeent Abbey of Downaide 
ia the aacoeeaor to that famoaa Abbey of Glaatonbary, by virtoe of the aforeaaid 
Lididt granted the 14th day of Febmary, 1906, moat gladly name the abbey chnrch 
of St. Gregory at Downaide that therein be erected and oonaecrated a permanent 
altar other than the High Altar in honoar of the Bleaaed Richard Whiting. 

•{« Gboboi Ambosb, Bp. 
Oct 26th, 1906. WniiAM Ln, Seoretaiy. 



Our Church is indebted to Mrs. Webster for the gift of a very 
handsome morse. This beautiful piece of jewellery is of gold, very 
hi^y chased and set with a large number of garnets. The deep 
rich red of the stones stands out boldly from the paler background 
of the metal, and produces a half barbaric efiect not unlike that 
often found in Byzantine goldwork, or in the jewelled bindings of 
early ' Evangelia.* We desire to record our gratitude to the generous 
donor. 



Some of our readers may perhaps remember to haye seen in the 
museum here the head of a small processional cross of gilt bronze, 
with one side arm bearing a figure of St. John, the corresponding 
figure of Our Lady being lost. This has now been restored, the 
whole remounted on a staff, and once more put into use in the 
services of the Church. It is pronounced by experts to be of 
English make, of about 1400 — 1450. By a happy coincidence 
Mr. C. I. Krall, to whom the restoration was entrusted, had a cross 
almost identical in design sent to him for the same purpose some 
twenty years ago. He was thus able to restore the Tniaaing figure 
by what is almost certainly an exact replica of the original. The 
Cross was preserved for many generations in the &mily of Miss 
Bridge, of Wootton Wawen, by whom it was given to Dom Alphonsus 

^*^"^ Digitized by Google 
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On the ImA Sunday a&qr Pentaoost a bandamne gnan dmsable 
waa naed for the firat time. It ia made of stamped velvet from 
deaigna by Mr. J. L. Davenport, who waa xeaponaibla lor the 
vnatmenta naad at the Oonmation at the present King. Mr. 
Davenport'a idea for the CSinrch here ia to aim at getting effect 
by neing b<dd deaigna, avoiding delicate embroideiy, which 
becomea inviaible at the end of ao long a choir. In Uua he agreea 
with the late Mr. Gamer who, in apeaking of his plan for the Bi£^ 
Altar and ito foniitnra, aaad that he aimed at great simpliraty 
of detail, ao that the wiiole ahonld stand out wdl when aeen from a 
diatanoe, whilat he relied on the richness of the materiala used to 
produce a fine efiect at dose qnarters. 



On December 8 waa need f cmt the first time a superb prooessional 
cross, which has recently been presented for use on the greater 
festivab. It is of late fifteenth century Spanish work. The head 
of the croaa ia of ailver, forty-cme inches in height, adorned 
with elaborate niches containing apostles and other saints in 
silver gilt. This noble work of art must be seen to be 
appreciated. 



The widow of the late Thcnnas Gkoner, the architect of 
the new Choir, has most kindly presmted a small triptych, 
set in an elaborately-cdoured and gilded frame. The panda 
are by unknown Flemiah artiata of the aixteenth or aeventeendi 
century, and contain aome intereating figurea and aceneiy. The 
central panel repreaenta the Adoration of the Magi, while the 
amaller winga depict the Nativity and the Flight into 
Egypt. With the picture came four amall renaisaance 
candlaaticka, and an ivory box covered with ailver work, all of 
which beautiful thinga had formed part of the furniture of the 
domeatic chapel at Fritwell Manor. Our thanka are due to 
Mra. Gamer for her kindneaa in presenting so valuable a gift. 



The Librarian bega to thank the numeroua donora to the 
Library for many gifta, and regreta that the number of books 
preaented to the library aince the July number of the Bevieto ia 
too large to admit of a complete liat. A few of the more important 
itema are mentioned below : 

From Abbot Ghuiqaet :'^Hia lateat publicationa — ^Lord Acton and 
Hia Circle, and Pariah life in Mediasval England. Also Ant. 
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Tepetf Ghionioa Generale de la Orden de San Benito .... 7 Yok, 
Trache 160fr— 1616. Ludciphi de Baxania, Vita Jean Ghriati . . . 
M. Banbolt, ParrluBiis 1502. Diego de Tepee, HiBtoiia Particular 
de la peraecncion de Inglaterra .... Madrid 1599. G. Horetman, 
Richard RoUe of Hampole, 2 vola. 1896 ; and many others. 

From Edmnnd Biahop, Esq.:-*-Zaoft0r Charmee, Le Comit^ 
dee Travanz SatoriqaeB et Soiaatifiqnes. 3 vols. Parie 1886. 

From Dom Wilfrid Oomegr:-^A large collection of works on 
Qr^gorian music, nnmbering aver a hundred TolumeB, beaideB 
pamphlets. We may mention particularly an interesting MS. 
'' Antiphonarium Bomanum. exscriptum anno . . . 1838/' a 
forerunner of the modem reviyal of plain chant ; also *' Sacerdotale 
secundum usum Eodeein " . . . . Venetiis 1588. This contains a 
curious compendium mueicce, immediately followed by a treatise on 
the exorcism of those possessed by devils ! 

The following have been presented anonymously : — Espafia 
Sagrada, 51 vols. 1747 — 1846. Monumenta Humiliatorum, 3 vols. 
Polyptique d'Irminon and other volumes of monastic history edited 
by Gu^rard, 10 in all. Biographie Universelle, 45 vob. Biblio- 
graphie g6n6rale . . . des Sod^t^ savantes de la France. Die 
Cluniacenser, by E. Sackur, 2 vols. Memoirs of Prince Hbhenlohe 
(translated) 2 vols. Historia Cartusiana, Dom N. Molin, 2 vols. 
English ffistorical Review, complete series, 21 vols. Scottish 
ffistorical Review, 3 vols. 



Some apology ia due for the late appearanee of ihie number. The 
delay has been eaueed by the Editar'a abeence from Downaide 
during the pa$t two months, tohieh has thrown the toork of 
produetion upon the Aouldsre of a dapiity. D,g,,edbyGoOgIe 




^lytlj WH regrets lor not haying done so before, we now 
\Mr% recommend tke bouI of Thomas Charles Oakdolfi 
HoBNTOLD, D.L., J.P., to the prayers of all Qregorians. 
He came to Downside School in 1859, and died at the Villa Gandolfi, 
San Bemo, on February 27, 1906, aged 59, fortified with the last 
rites of Holy Chnrch. His coatof-arma appears in one of the 
windows of the Boys' Refectory at Downside. 



We hare lost a friend and benefactor in the person of John Franois, 
12th Lord Arundrll of Wardour, who died on October 26, 
1906. Though never in the School here, he and his father 
were always in touch with Downside. This is explained 
by the fact that his mother was the daughter of Sir Henrt 
TiOHBORNK, eighth baronet. Lord Arundbll was bom aa Dec. 28, 
1831, and leaves no children. He is succeeded in the title by his 
brother, the Hon. and Bey. Eterard Arundbll, who was at one time 
a close neighbour of ours, when stationed as the resident priest 
at Shepton Mallet. Lord Arundell was a bene&MStor to the 
Scholarship Fund, and gave several substantial sums to the building 
fund of the Abbey church. We offer the sympathy of all Gregorians 
to Lady Arundell in her great sorrow. 



Many will be grieved to learn of the death of the Rev. Grorgb 
Ignatius Johnson at Shepton Mallet on December 5, 1906, aged 74. 
He was known as Oanon Johnson, and was much respected by 
everyone who knew him. He was at one time a constant visitor 
to Downside when priest of the Mission at East Harptiee, and he 
used to send us beautiful flowers for the altar from his bdoved 
garden and hot-houses. He was an ardent naturalist and bee 
keeper. He was educated by our brethren at Douai, and was 
buried at St Benedioty Strattan-on4be»Fosse, on December 7. 

3'^ 
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Though not an "Old Gregorian," we ask the prayers of all 
for the sonl of Edward Macket of Hove, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., M.D., 
who died in London, July 28, 1906, aged 65. His two sons were 
both at Downside (1886 — 1892), and one of them is now a member 
of the Community. He was educated at Oscott, and was a brother 
of the late Very Rev. Dom Benedict Mackey, and senior physician at 
the Sussex County Hospital at Brighton. 



Of your charity say a prayer for the soul of the Vert Rev. M or. 
THE Hon. Basil Feildino. D.D., who was drowned at Rheinfelden 
whilst boating, on July 31, 1906, aged 33 years. He was at 
Downside School from 1884 to 1888, and afterwards went to the 
Oratory. He has left his library, by will, to Downside. The books, 
some cl which at the time of his death were in Rome and some in 
England, have not yet arrived ; but, from the lists sent by his 
executors, it is dear diat the intrinsic value of the gift is considerable, 
while we appreciate it most of all as an evidence of sincere aflhction 
and kindly thought for his old school. A most promising career 
has thus been cut short, and we offer our condolences to his family 
in their loss. He was buried at Newnham Paddox, Dom Dunstan 
Sweeney preaching the funeral sermon. 



We offer the sincerest sympathy on behaU of the Community and 
School, and indeed of all Gregorians, to the family of the late 
Alexander Waugh, M.R.C.S., L.R.CP., who died at Midsomer 
Norton on December 9, 1906, aged 66 years. As a young man 
of twenty-six he came to this neighbourhood, and Dom Alphonsus 
Morrall, then Prior, appointed him Physician to Downside. He 
has filled that poet in such a way that there is no old Downside 
boy who will not feel regret at hearing of his death. 
He was always kind and cheerful, and his presence inspired 
confidence. No greater praise could be given to a doctor. He 
took a great share in local politics, and was a member of St. 
Gregory's Society from the year 1877. 

RSQUISSOANT IN PAOS. 
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from the religious orders 1200-1530) xviii, 48 

FAIRY SLATTS x.53 

FANCIES to Correct Facts xix, 16 

FARINGDON, Hugh, Abbot of Colchester xv, 323 

FECKENHAM, Abbot . . i, 430; xxii (iii), 200; xxv (vi), 242 

FEILDING, Mgr xxv (vi), 373 

FITZHERBERT, Mrs xxiv (v), 348 

FIVE YEARS of My Life vii, 122 

" FONDATIONS ANGLAISES " xxii (iii), 85 

FONTEVRAULT, The Reform of v,5i 

FOOCHOW, A Gregorian at iv,77 

FORD, Abbot xxv (vi), 239 

James x, 81 

FORT AUGUSTUS i, 104 

FORTESCUE, BL Sir Adrian . . , . xxii (iii), 163, 209 
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FOSSE WAY XV, 82, 139 

FOUNDERS, One of Our xiv, 44, 121 

FRANCIS, ST, His Festival at Assisi, 1902 . . . xxi (ii), 299 

FRANCISCAN CONVENT, The First xxi (ii), i 

FRENCH COLONY in the Antipodes xviii, 234 

FULTON, Edward Burton, see Memoirs. 

GAMES, Some Minor xiii, 77 

GARNER, Thomas, Reminiscences of ... . xxv (vi), 221 
See also Memoirs, 

GASQUET, Abbot, and Leo XIII xvi, 210 

GAWEN Family xiv, 282 

GEM, An Undeciphered xii, 77 

GERVAIS, Dom George, Mart5^dom of xv, 199 

GHENT GILD in HoUand xi, 58, 83 

GIFFARD, Archbishop v, 51 

GISSING, George, The Teaching of xxiv (v), 217 

GLASTONBURY ii, 95; vi, 81; ix, 186, 253; xi, 150; xiv, 

120, 222, 308, 343; xvi, 57; xviii, 108; xxii (iii), 94 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, Benedictines in . . . xxi (ii), 266 
*' GOD SAVE THE QUEEN," Authorship of xvi, 200; xxi (ii), 323 
GODFREY, Sir Edmundbury, Murder of ... . xvii, 116 

GOLDEN GATE, From the Mersey to the vii, 19 

GORDON RIOTS vii, 79 

GRADALE, Lord Petre's iv, 158 

GREEN, Dom Isidore i, 455 

GREGORIAN TRADITION, The xxiii(iv),46 

GREGORIANS, DISTINGUISHED, see Memoirs {Brown, 

Hurting, Jones, Morris, Folding, Sweeney, Vaughan). 
" GREGORS I, Die Aelteste Biographic," reviewed . . v, 271 

GREGORY XVI and Bishop Brown ix, 183 

GREGORY THE GREAT, ST, and Ireland . . . xxiii (iv), 30 

and the Emperor Phocas xxiii (iv), 59 

Centenary (Thirteenth) Celebration at Downside xxiii (iv), no 

Centenary (Thirteenth) at Monte Cassino ix, 234 

Centenary (Thirteenth) at Rome x, 132 

" His Work and his Spirit " (Abbot Snow's) reviewed . xi, 265 

Home and Church of ix, 83 

Mass of iv, 168; viii, 29; xxiii (iv), 73 

Pastoral Staff of xxiii (iv), 232 

Patrimony of xxiii (iv), 269 

Personal appearance of ix, 244 

Responsions to St Augustine xxiii (iv), 2 

Sermon on xy, 8 

Tomb of xvii, 240 

Whitby Life of xxiii (iv), 15, 224 

GUILD of SS Gregory and Luke, Its Work viii, 10 

Visit to Downside vi, 144 

GUILD-LIFE, Mediaeval xvii, 85 

GURNEYSLADE iv, 49 
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GUSH. Concerning xxiv (v), 19 

GUY, Dom R. E., see Memoirs. 

GYMNASIUM, Gennan, Annual Report of a .... xiv,i78 

HALL, Dom J. P iv, 252; ix, 177 

HAMPSHIRE, Benedictines in xx (i), 104 

HANSOM, E xix. 206 

HARROW ON THE HILL, Convent of the Visitation . xviii, 69 
HARTING, James Edmund i, 467 

James Vincent, see Memoirs. 

Joseph Thomas xi, 280 

HAWARDEN, A Gregorian at xvii, 135 

Benedictines in xxiv (v), 104 

HEADMASTERS' CONFERENCE, The CathoUc v, 9, 146, 150; 

XV, 184; xvi, 209; xvii, 197; xviii, 207; xix, 199 

HENRY OF BLOIS, Bishop, Gifts to Winchester ... iii,33 

HERCY, Col. Eustace xxii (iii), 222 

Major Gen. Francis xxi (ii), 331 

HEREFORD, Cathedral Library x, 94 

Reminiscences vi, 54 

HEREFORDSHIRE. Benedictines in . . . . xxiii (iv), 198 
HERON, Mr Serjeant, Q.C., LL.D., see Memoirs. 

HESKETH, Dom Alphonsus i, 279 

HIGGINSON, Dom James viii. 199 

HISTORICAL CRITICS on the Critical Art . . . xviii. 190 

HISTORICAL STUDY, Leo XIII on iv, 52 

HISTORY, Early Monastic xvii, 261 

of Downside (Dom H. N. Birt*s) xxii (iii), iii 

St Gregory's, Letters throwing Light on viii, 260 

RinteUn. an Episode in English Benedictine History . . xii, 107 

HOLCOMBE vi. 112 

HOLIDAYS, An Idea for the xxii (iii), 55 

A Note on xxii (iii), 239 

HOLLAND, Ghent Gild in xi, 58 

HOLY CROSS, ReUc of the v, 131 

HOLY LAND, A Pilgrimage to the, 1506 . . . . xxv (vi), i 
HOLY WEEK in Spain viii, 81 

Services in a Country Church xiv, 168 

HORNYOLD. T. C. Gandolfi xxv (vi). 372 

HOSPITALS, Portland and Yeomanry, in South Africa xxi (ii). 220 

HUGEL, Pauline Von, Baroness xx (i), 95 

HUMAN DOCUMENT, A xxii (iu), 278 

ICELAND, Benedictines in xvi, 168, 259 

ICONOSTASIS, The xii, 22 

INVENTORIES, Mediaeval xiii, 17 

IRELAND and St Gregory xxiii (iv), 30 

ITALY, Gleanings in xix, 90 

IVORY, Art in xxiv (v). 188 

J ACOPONE da Todi xvii, 152; xviii, i 
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JOSEPH, ST, of Arimathea, traditions of ix, 254 

JONES. Dom Leander, Abbot of Cismar, see Memoirs. 

JULIAN the Apostate xxiii (iv), 312 

KENDAL, Dom P vi, 80; viii, 188; xv, 75 

James xxv (vi) 100 

KENGELBACHER, Dom Caspar Bruno, see Memoirs. 

KENT, Benedictines in xix, 164 

KILLINGS KNAP, Romano-British Remains at . xxiii (iv), 305 

KILMERSDON Church, Monument in xiii, 297 

KING'S WESTON Church, reUc of Glastonbury at . . xviii, 108 

KIRKDALE, Yorkshire xiv, 270 

KNIGHT AND MARTYR (Bl. Sir Adrian Fortescue) 

xxii (iii), 163 

KYRIE from Various Sources xxiii (iv), 46 

St Dunstan's v, 45 

KYRIE ELEISON : A Liturgical Consultation xviii, 294; xix, 44 

LAMBERT, The Right Hon. Sir John, K.C.B viii, 17 

Anecdotes of xi, 81 

In Memoriam, see Memoirs. 

LAMSPRING v,209 

LAMSPRING POET, A xxi (ii), 146 

LAURENCE, ST, of Canterbury iii, 81 

LAWSON, Dom. T Austin viii, 189 

Prior, 1814-1818 XV, 75 

See also Memoirs. 

LEEWARD ISLANDS, The Colony of the xvii, 105 

LEIGHLAND: An Old Somerset Mission xii, 239 

LEO XIII, Engraving of, presented to Downside . . . v, 193 

on Historical Study iv, 52 

on Literature v, 287 

Story of the election of xxii (iii), 309 

Verses to, on the Silver Jubilee of his Pontificate . xxii (iii), i 
LESCHER, Herman, see Memoirs. 
LETTERS, Batch of, on the History of St Gregory's . .xviii, 260 

Some Old x, 241 

LEVEAUX, Dom Martin v, 294 

LIBRARIES, Mediaeval Monastic x, 87 

School xvii, 136 

LIBRARY, The Downside v, 256 

Report on the Monastery Library (1905), see Downside. 

LIGHT (A) of Other Days (1857) xv,65 

LIGHT AFTER DARK (Sermon) .... xxiv (v) Appendix 

LIGUGfe, St Martin's Abbey xviii, 128 

St Martin's Press xviii, 287 

LITERARY TASTE, Cultivation of, at Downside, thirty 

years ago xviii, 182 

LITERATURE, The Study of v, 287 

LIVERPOOL, St Mary's Young Men's Society . . xxiii (iv), 231 
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LONDON, Benedictine Community at St James's, temp, 

James II xv, 98 

Benedictines in xvii, 36, 142, 279; xviii, 278 

Environs of xvi, 36 

University, The proposed Changes at ix, 213 

Vanishing Catholic xxii (iii), 22 

LONGLEAT xii, 64 

LORRAINE, Dieulouard xiv. i 

Nicholas Francis of xii, 230 

LOU VAIN Nun's Chronicle. The xxiii (iv), 325 

LYNN, Chapel of Our Lady of the Mount x, 208 

MABILLON xii, 116 

MACKEY, Dom Benedict xxv (vi), 99 

Edward, M.D xxv (vi), 373 

MAGAZINES, School iii, 185; viii, 56 

MAKINSON, Thomas Cooper xiii, 123 

MALLING Abbey xvii, 222 

MAMMALS, The Downside Collection of iii, 89 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS of Ye GenUemen of Downside 

in Ye Middle of Ye Nineteenth Century i, 37, 250, 353; ii, 19 

MARIA-LAACH, Benedictines at xi, 269 

MARTINI, Signor, see Memoirs, 

MARTYRS, Catalogue of ." xvi, 241 

English V, 57 

Gregorian, see Memoirs {Barlow, Heskeih, Pickering, Powell) 

MASHONALAND, A Gregorian in xi, 128 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES, Leaves from the Diary of a xi, 226 
MAWSON, Joseph, and the Downside Pamphlets ... v, 79 
MEDAL, St Gregory's Soc. i, 39, 228, 300, 307, 315, 412, 468; ii, 60 

MEDALS, Benedictine, The Blessing of xxi (ii), 317 

Miraculous preservation by ix, 77 

MEDIAEVAL BISHOP, Work of a xvii. ii 

MEDIiEVAL CHURCHES, On Certain Economies in . xi, 205 

MEDIiEVAL GUILD-LIFE xvii, 85 

MEDIiEVAL INVENTORIES, Character Sketches from . xiii, 17 
MEDIiEVAL MONASTIC CHOIR, The ... . xxiii (iv), 163 

MEDIiEVAL MONASTIC LIBRARIES x, 87 

MEDIiEVAL MONASTIC LIFE : The Scriptorium . . xi, 4 
MEMOIRS: 
Barber, Dom Luke Bernard, Abbot of Westminster . . x,i. 

Barlow, Ven. Dom Ambrose i, 198 

Bamewall, Brother Anselm xx(i),69 

Blount, George xviii, 106 

Bradshaw, Dom Augustine xvii, 72 

Brown, the Right Rev. Thomas Joseph, Bishop of New- 
port and Menevia i, 4 

Brownlow, the Right Rev. W. R., Bishop of Clifton . xx (i), 197 

Bulbeck, Dom Anthony xxii (iii), 105 

Bulbeck, Dom Bernard . xx(i),342 
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Burchall, Abbot of Westminster iv, 177 

Clifford, the Hon. and Right Rev., Bishop of Clifton . xii, 169 

Da vies, Professor J. F viii, 38 

Davis, Dom Oswald i, 108 

Davis, Dom Joseph xix, 270 

Fulton, Edward Burton (poem) i, 449 

Gamer, Thomas, Artist, Architect and Archaeologist xxv (vi), 116 

Guy, Dom R. E xviii, 104 

Harting, James Vincent xxv (vi), 328 

Heron, Serjeant, Q.C i, 211 

Hesketh, Dom Alphonsus i, 279 

Jones, Leander, Abbot of Cismar, First President General 

of the present Anglo-Benedictine Congregation . . iv, 36 
Kendal, N., see " Old Gregorian/' 

Kengelbacher, Dom C. B xviii, 105 

Lambert, Sir John xi, i 

Lawson, Dom A ix, 60 

Martini, Signor ii, 17 

Moore, Abbot xviii, 106, 178 

Morris, the Right Rev. William Placid, Bishop of Troy . i, 329 

Mostyn, Llewellyn vii, 50 

New, Rev. Francis C xv, 297 

Nugent, Dom Stanislaus xiv, 241 

O'Conor, Denis iii, 31 

" Old Gregorian " (Dom N. Kendal) iii, 28 

Petre, Lord xii, 89 

Pickering, Brother Thomas ii, 52 

Pitra, Cardinal viii, 94 

Folding, the Most Rev. John Bede, First Archbishop of 

Sydney i, 91, 165, 241 

Powell, Dom Philip i, 346 

Raynal, Abbot xxii (iii), i 

Smith, Abbot iii, 209 

Snow, Abbot xxiv (v), i 

Sweeney, the Right Rev. J. Norbert, Abbot of St Albans ii, 99 
Ullathome, Dom W. B., Archbishop of Cabasa . . . viii, 71 
Vaughan, the Most Rev. Roger Bede, Abp of Sydney . . iii, i 

Victoria, Queen (poem) xx (i), i 

Weld, the Right Rev. Monsignor xvii, 291 

Wilson, Dom Peter viii, i 

MEMORIES V, 207;vi, 30 

and a Forecast xxiv (v), 222 

MENDIP Caves, A Visit to iii, 102 

Caves, Some xxv (vi), 162 

Patriarch of xxiii (iv), 281 

Underground ii, 24 

MENS SANA in Corpore Sano xvi, 139 

MERSEY to the Golden Gate, From the vii, 19 

MERTON Priory and Midsomer Norton xxiv (v), 39 

METCAFFE'S (Mr) Ghost Story xxiv (v), 327 
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METHAM,DomS xv.72 

MEUTISSE, Dom J xv,7i 

MIDFORD GHOST viii, 230 

MIDSOMER NORTON and Merton Priory .... xxiv (v), 39 
MINNESOTA, The Sweetman Catholic Colony in . . iv, 109, 178 
MISSIONS, English Benedictine: 

After the Revolution xviii, 165 

Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Northamptonshire . . xvi, 61 

Berkshire xix, 221 

Bonham, Bath, Taunton, Cannington, Frome, Midfordxxii (iii),293 

Cambridgeshire xv, 15 

Dorset, Devon, Cornwall xx (i), 264 

Gloucestershire xxi (ii), 266 

Hampshire, Punsholt, Winchester xx (i), 104 

Herefordshire xxiii (iv), 198 

James II and the Benedictines in London .... xviii, 94 

Kent and Sussex xix, 164 

London and Neighbourhood xvii, 36, 142 

London (South of Thames), Surrey Missions . . . .xviii, 278 
London under Titus Oates, Death of Charles II . . . xvii, 279 

Norfolk XV, 162 

Oxfordshire xxiv (v), 85 

Somerset xxii (iii), 187 

Suffolk XV, 258 

Wales xxiii (iv), 292 

Warwickshire xxv (vi), 204 

Wiltshire xxi (ii), 89 

Worcestershire xxiv (v), 307 

" MOINE BENfiDICTIN," Dom Besse's xviii, 117 

MOLLIGRUBS xiii, 251 

MOLOHAN, J. P., An Appreciation xxiv (v), 253 

MONASTERIES ABROAD (Benedictine), A Visit to some vii, 96 

MONASTIC HISTORY, Early xvii, 261 

MONASTIC HOUSES (Somerset) at the Dissolution . xxii (iii), 4 

MONASTIC SCHOOLS. Value of iv, 126 

MONKS of Bath, The Fate of xiv, 266 

of Old i, 183, 261 

*' of the West," Abbot Gasquet's Introduction to The . xiv, 254 
MONTE CASSINO, Centenary of St Benedict at ... i, 27 

Centenary of St Gregory at ix, 234 

King Victor Emmanuel's Gift to xxv (vi), 368 

MOORE, Abbot xii,255 

See also Memoirs, 

Dom A XV, 74 

MORE, Blessed Thomas, Reflections of xiii, 280 

MORRALL, Dom J. A., Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 

of receiving religious Habit xii, 255 

Celebration of the jubilee of his Priesthood . . .xxii (iii), 310 
MORRIS, William Placid, Bishop of Troy, see Memoirs, 
MOSTYN, Lewellen, see Memoirs. 
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MOTHER GANES'S vi, 112 

MOTOR, A Plea for the xxii (iii), 145 

MOUNT ANGEL, Oregon, Monastery destroyed by fire . xi, 270 

" MUMMIES," The Case for the x, 237 

MUNDAY, Anthony, Pamphleteer and Priest Catcher . x, 215 
MURPHY, Dom Gregory, and Schools at Whitehaven viii, 139, 235 

MUSE in Leading Strings, The ix, 49 

MUSEUM, The vii, 144 

The British xi, 242; xxii (iii), loi 

The Downside iii, 180 

The Formation of a iii, 61; iv, 43 

The Formation of a College i, 126 

The Old X, 142 

MUSIC and Musicians at St Gregory's (1823-1831) vii, 8 ; (1838) vii, 87 

Church Legislation on xx (i), 47 

Recent Church xxv (vi), 319 

MUSICAL MEMORIES viii, 25 

MYNEDEEP Forest with its Villages and Laws . . . vi, 117 
MYSTERY PLAYS of Coventry xvi, i 

NATIVITY AND CRUCIFIXION, Chronology of the . x. 199 

NATURAL HISTORY, Early Studies in viii, 160 

NELSON, Dom T xv,74 

NEUMES xiv,36 

NEW, The Late Rev. Francis C, see Memoirs, 

NEW BOY (1853), Experiences of vi, 37 

NEW LIGHTS on Old Questions iii, 175 

NEWPORT AND MENEVIA, Bishop of, see Memoirs (Brown), 

NICHOLAS FRANCIS of Lorraine xii, 230 

NORFOLK, Benedictines in xv, 162 

NORMANDY and the lie de France, 1894 xiv, 22 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, Benedictines in xvi, 61 

NOTE BOOK, From an Old xvi, 153 

NOTES, Some Ancient (1857) xv, 172 

NORTON DOWN, Pottery and Coin found at . . xxiii (iv), 221 

NOVEL READING xv, 147 

NUCHE or Miche? iv, 233 

NUGENT, Dom Stanislaus, see Memoirs. 

NURSERY RHYMES xii, 139 

OBERHOLZER, B.. Abbot of Einsiedebi xiv, 351 

OBSERVATIONS by an Old Master xvi, 73 

OBSERVATORY, The v, 31 

O'CONOR, Denis, see Memoirs. 

O'CONORDON i, 468; xxv (vi), 237, 362 

OTERRALL, Richard More i, 158 

CHARE, Dom Richard xxv (vi), 236 

OIL, Discovery of, in Somerset xiii, 120 

OILS, The Holy xv, 223 

The Hallowing of xvi, 43 
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OLD DOWN V. i6o 

OLD DOWN INN ii, 92 

OLD DOWNSIDE MEN i,382;ii,44 

OLD FARM HOUSE. The v. 252 ; vi. 6 

OLD GREGORIAN, An 1,458 

His last contribution to the Review iii, 129 

Reminiscences of i, 278;ii, 151 

The (a Posthumous Paper) vii, 108 

See also Memoirs. 

ORD, DomA xv, 73 

ORGAN, The: Its History and G)nstruction . . Xv, 276; xvi, 51 

ORIGINES GENTIUM xix, 135 

ORNITHOLOGY of Downside 1,390 

OSCOTIAN.The iv, 99 

OUR LADY of the Mount, Lynn, Pilgrimage of ... x, 208 

OUR LAD YE and Her Liegemen xiv, 276 

OXFORDSHIRE, Benedictines in xxiv (v), 85 

PAIVA, Madame de. Burial of, at Downside . . . . iv, 103 
Gift of Lady Chapel and Crypt to Downside . . . . iv, 247 

PALMES, DomB xv, 71 

PAMPHLETS (at Downside) iv, 225, 231 

PANCRAS, ST, Churches of xv. 204 

PAPAL COMMISSIONS at Downside xviii, 314 

PAPAL REGISTERS, Publishing of v, 194 

PARFITT, Mgr, of Midford Castle, Gift to Downside Library xi. 276 

PARIS, Benedictines in xvii, 300 

Easter Day, 1871 xx (i), 278 

St Edmund's Priory vi, i, 96 

PARLIAMENT, Old Gregorians in i,68;v, 84 

PARSONS, Daniel, Book Plate of xxiv (v). 121 

Library of, presented to Downside vii, 73 

Mrs, her Legacy to Downside xv, 100 

PENAL LAWS, the Working of, during Sixty Years . . xvi, 113 

PEREIRA, Dom Ambrose i,455 

Maria xxi (ii), 123 

PETER, ST, The Wooden Altar of xviii, 61 

PETRE LIBRARY, The ix.62 

PETRE, Lord, Corbel head in Cloister, a portrait of . . xii, 160 
First Catholic Priest in Parliament since the Reformation iv, 96 

Gifts of, to St Gregory's Court xii, 160 

Gradale of iv, 158 

See also Memoirs, 
PETRONILLA'S, Dame, Little Account Book . . . xxi (ii), 18 
PHILIPPINES, Dom S. Rawlinson's Work in the .xxv (vi), 365 

PHILIPS, Dom G xv, 73 

PHILIPSON,DomJ xv,72 

PHOTOGRAPHY, The Influence of the Practice of, on 

W Education xi, 221 

PICKERING, Brother Thomas ii,52 
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PICTURE, The story of a xiii, 145 

PICTURE GALLERY, The ii. 162 

PIPPET,J.A xxii (iii), 322 

William ix. 262 

PIPS, hys Diary . . i, 37, 250, 353 ; ii, 19 ; iii. 129 ; xi, 161 

PITRA, Cardinal, Work on Church History .... v, 192 

See also Memoirs, 
PIUS X, facsimile of autograph letter to the Abbess of Stan- 
brook xxiv (v), 123 

Portrait of, with autograph xxiii (iv), 220 

PLAIN-SONG ii, 135 

PLANTATA, The Bull, How it was Promulgated . . . xvi, 146 

PLAY, The Christmas, 1895 xv, 57 

PLAYDAYS xxi(ii),240 

PLAYNIGHT fifty years back xxi (ii), 56 

PLUNKETT,The Venerable Oliver, Canonization of . xxi (ii), 286 

Disposal of the remains of xxi (ii), 319 

Memorial, The proposed iv, 71 

Notes on Relics and Portraits of xvii, 49 

Portrait placed near the tomb of xii, 166 

Relic of at Franciscan Convent, Taunton . . . .xxii (iii), 216 

The Tomb of ii, 192 

POEMS: 

A D5ang King vii, 49 

A Mediaeval Metrical Romance: or, The Adventiu-es of 

Arthur at the Tamewathelan xiii, 181 

Abbey Church, Downside (Sonnet) xxiv (v), 253 

Ad Multos Annos i, 3 

Alfred's Soliloquy xx (i), 199 

Builders of the Gothic Cathedrals iii, 136 

Edward Burton Fulton. In Memoriam i, 449 

Foimdation of the Chapel of Walsingham .... xxi (ii), 260 

Hymn to St Roch of Montpellier iv, 47 

In Laudem Joannis Feckenham, O.S.B. (Latin poem) . i, 430 

In the Fly-leaf of my Horace x, 131 

Jubilee Poem to Dom J. M. Levaux xxii (iii), 310; xxiii (iv), 99 

King Ptolemy and the Fisherman x, 129 

La Grande Chartreuse iv, 202 

Loyal Staves; or, Victoria the Beloved vi, 87 

Muse in Leading Strings ix, 49 

Planctus Magdalenes (Latin poem) xxii (iii), 41 

Poems of Dom M. D. Hutchinson (Lamspring) . . xxi (ii), 148 

Prize Poem, 1879 i, 49 

Queen Victoria — In Memoriam xx (i), i 

St Gregory the Great: on the Thirteenth Centenary of his 

Death (Sonnet) xxiii (iv), i 

Song of St Gregory's xii, 143 

The Boy and the Dolphin vii, 92 

The Praise of Poetry iv, 32 

The Vision of St Benedict xi, 224 
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To Our Holy Father Pope Leo (on the occasion of the 

Silver Jubilee of his Pontificate) xxii (iii), i 

To St Benedict. Two Hymns viii, 46 

To St Gregory the Great ix, 156 

Verses to Abbot Rajmal xxiii (iv), 230 

Xerxes and the Plane Tree viii, 21 

FOLDING, J. B., Archbishop of Sydney, and the Irishman ix, 76 

Letter of i. 146 

Letter to Mr Harting xxv (vi), 363 

Some Letters of xxi (ii), 134, 207 

See also Memoirs. 
POLYCHROMATIC DECORATION of Churches . . xviii. 243 

POOR LAWS and the Unemployed xxv (vi). loi 

PORTUGAL, A Month in x, 18 

POWELL, Dom Philip i. 346 

ReUc of, at Downside iii, 125 

PREACHER, A. and a Hobby (St John Chrysostom) . xxi (ii), 157 
PREMONSTRATENSIANS, The EngUsh . . . .xxv (vi), 281 

PRIOR. The First of St Gregory's xxv (vi), 52 

PRIORS (Series Priorum) xv. 69 

Surviving xv, 96 

PRIOR PARK xvii, 251 

Fhght of Steps due to Bishop Baines xxv (vi), 221 

Last Cricket match with xiv, 223 

Restoration of xxi (ii), 314 

PROP. XX: Book I xv, 284 

PROPERTY, The Downside ii, 22 

PROSPECTUSES, see Downside. 

PSALTER of St Albans, newly recovered xv, 176 

PUGIN'S Views on Colour in Gothic Churches . . . . xv, 207 

PULLEINE. Dom M xv, 72 

PUNSHOLT, Benedictines in xx (i), 104 

QUIPS AND CRANKS, Of Certain vii, 39 

RADSTOCK, first Catholic lectures in xv, 203 

Mission Chapel opened at xii, 83 

RAGES at Downside viii, 198 

RAMSGATE, St Augustine's Abbey, Jubilee of . .xxv (vi), 368 
RATISBON and the Centenary of Saint Wolfgang . . . xv, iii 

RAVEN, The, and St Benedict ix. 78 

*' RAVEN, THE," first nimibers of Downside School Maga- 
zine iv, 84, 103, 240; V, 270 

RAYN AL, Dom P. W. Abbot, allusion to, in report of the 

College of San Anselmo xxiii (iv), 357 

Cathedral Prior, Jubilee of xvii, 166 

Last letter of xxiii (iv), 229 

Verses to, by Dom Anselmo Caplet .... xxiii (iv), 230 
See also Memoirs. 
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READING, Abbot of. beatified xiv, 222 

Note on the Arms of the last Abbot ix, 158 

RECORD OFFICE CALENDAR, Gleanings from a . . xvii, 236 
RECUSANT in the Sixteenth Century, On the Track of a . xii, 29 

REFORMATION, The, in Bath iv. 143 

RELICS of English Saints Abroad vi, 63 

RELICS. OUR: 

English Martyrs v, 274 

Holy Cross v, 131 

REMIREMONT xi, 16 

RENAISSANCE, A Preacher of the (Bernardino Albizes- 
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